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The Delight of Romance 


EMEMBER when Fairy Stories 
were really and truly to you, how 
breathlessly you waited for— 
“And they were happy ever after.” 

That was Romance beckoning. 

The Fairy Prince, walled gardens, the 
enchanted castle —the flash of swords— 
the courage that dared all to win the 
lovely princess. 

Some of these have passed since you 
were a youngster. But Romance still calls. 

Selznick Pictures throw upon the 
screen for your delight the actions of 
brave men and beautiful women, no less 
exciting because the background is today, 
and the thrill conveyed may be a pre- 
monition of the wonderful thing that 
is coming into your life—‘‘just at the top 
of the trail.”’ 

So Selznick Pictures by the magic of 
Romance 

Create Happy Hours. 
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A miniature set of Woodbury’ s 
skin preparations sent to you 
for 25 cents. 


Send 25 cents for the dainty miniature set 
of Woodbury’s skin preparations, ¢ i 
your complete Woodbury treatment for one week. 
You will find, first, the little booklet, ““A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” telling you the 
special treatment your skin needs; then a trial 
size cakeof W oodbury’s Facial Soap -enough 
for seven nights of any treatment; a sam- 
ple tube of thenew W oodbury’s Facial Cream; 
and samples of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
and Facial Powder, with directions showing 
you just how they should be used. Write 
today for this special new Woodbury outfit. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co-, 5510 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If 
you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
es Limited, 5510 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 
ario. 











Any girl can have the charm 
of “A skin you love to touch” 


Ri EMBER that your skin is chang- 
ing every day—each day old skin 
dies and new takes its place. By 
giving this new skin as it forms, intelligent 
care, any girl can have the charm of a 
fresh, attractive complexion. 

Begin, now, to give your skin day by 
day the special care it needs, and see how 
quickly it will recuperate from past 
neglect—how wonderfully its own vital 
power will help you to overcome its 
defects! 

In the little booklet on the care of the 
skin, which is wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, you will find 


special treatments for such common skin 
troublesas blackheads, blemishes, conspic- 
uous nose pores, etc. These treatments 
have helped thousands of women to gain 
a clear, lovely complexion. Get a cake of 
Woodbury’s today, and begin tonight the 
treatment your skin needs. By simple, 
regular care you, too, can win the charm 
of “‘A skin you love to touch.” 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap lasts for a month or six weeks of any 
treatment, or for general cleansing use. 
Sold at all drug stores and 
toilet goods counters in the 


United States and Canada. 
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EX legislation received its first really Less than ever today, are women 
great impetus about twenty years asking special favors to themselves in 
ago when it was discovered that women — the working world, just because they 
workers were toiling too many hours in| are women. This was made as clear 
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social economist and uplifter whose own — in convention assembled in St. Paul the 
wife’s “hired girl” of that era worked — last week in July when the Federation 
from six in the morning until nine-thirty — of Professional and Business Women’s 
at night in an overheated kitchen and Clubs held its second annual meeting. 
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then dragged her leaden body to a one- 
windowed room under the eaves, de- 
cided that the race was risking ruin by 
the conditions under which industrially 
employed women labored. 


It was the spirit and action of that 
convention of women workers to frown 
upon any special sex legislation favor- 
ing the skirt at the expense of the 
trousers. “Better conditions for women 

Many new laws and worthy laws and men,” was the slogan. Indeed, 
were therefore passed in most of our — there is an inclination on the part a 
States by gallant legislatures, but curi- the thoughtful working-woman to re- 
ously enough, these laws were fewest gard with actual suspicion any sugges- 
in those States wherein women had _ tion of special legislation favoring her 
the vote. Women themselves, as group because they are women. Thus 
women, employed or otherwise, have the world moves on apace toward that 
asked no special favors, but when era when women will be considered 
favors have been thrust upon them, human beings first of all and after that 
they have accepted them and smiled. and only incidentally—women. :, 
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The one instrument that plays 
Victor Records perfectly 











That instrument is the Victrola. It is specially made to 
play Victor Records, and similarly Victor Records are made 
to be played on the Victrola. No combination of substitutes 
will enable you to hear the great artists of the world as they 
themselves have chosen to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 











Victrola. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
REG. U. 8, PAT, OFF. 
This trademark and the trademarked word 


Victor Talking Machine Company ““Victrola’’ identify all our products. Look 


| 
under the lid! Look on the label! || 
Camden, New Jersey VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
Camden, N. J. 
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Q The Greatest Dream 


3X 


By 


JAMES FRANCIS DWYER 
Illustrated by J. ALLEN ST.JOHN 


N an old street in del Prione, through 


an old town in Eu- 

rope there came to a 
boy the greatest 
dream that ever en- 
tered a human brain. 
A wonderful, splen- 
did dream—a heaven- 
reaching rose-colored 
vision to which he 
clung through long, 
long years. 

It is a strange 
street, perhaps the 
strangest street in all the 
world. It is very nar- 
row,—in many places 
less than nine feet in 
width,—and this narrow- 
ness suggests to the visi- 


the Piazza dell’ Erbe, 
down through the 
twisting Via di San 
Bernato; and _ there, 
at the last turn in the 
street, is the old Med- 
iterranean ! 
The boy lived at 
Number Thirty-seven 
in the Vico Dritto di Ponti- 
cello. There is a little slab 
let into the wall of the 
house upon which is an in- 
scription beginning: 


NULLA Domus TITULO 
DIGNIOR 
HEIc 
PATERNIS IN AEDIBU 


tor a desire on the part 
of the houses to creep 
closer to each other so that 
they can gossip of the cen- 
turies. Queer old stone hags 
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An old house, an old 

street, an inscription cut in 

stone; but nothing written of the 
Great Dream. The _ street-dwellers 
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are the houses. Brave habi- 
tations, though, in spite of 
the broken shutters and 
chipped fronts — possessing 
that feminine and very 
motherly quality acquired by 
old houses that have fed and 
sheltered many. 

The street has a sweet 
name. It is called the Vico 
Dritto di Ponticello, and its 
situation makes one think 
that the fates chose it as a 
playground for the boy to 
whom they sent the Dream. 
No street in all the world is 
so picturesque and colorful. Blowing through its crooked 
length are little baby winds that carry curious odors— 
nice, primitive odors, smells of spice and cheese and 
olive oil, local smells, strong and triumphant, smells of 
salt fish and seaweed, of black mud baking in the sun, 
and a thousand indefinable odors that have lost their 
identity in travel. 

Up and down the Vico Dritto di Ponticello tramp men 
who have seen far-away places, men in whose ears ring 
the noises of big waters—the slatting of sails, the Judas- 
kiss of great waves, the whine of tortured pulley-blocks 
through whose entrails the hempen maggots strain and 
squirm. And close to the little street—so very close, is 
the glorious Sea of Dreams! One goes down the Salita 


“I wish you 
could see the-—- 
the caravel,” 
he stammered. 
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pass without glancing at the house. 
Now and then comes a stranger— 
American, English, Spanish, Russian, 
French—stumbling up the street, upon 
his face that weird and never-satisfied 
expectancy one finds upon the faces of 
tourists. He stands before the house, 
reads the inscription upon the slab, 
makes a trite remark and goes away. 
He knows nothing of the Dream! 
History itself knows nothing of the. 
coming of the Dream or its growth 
through long, sunny years. History 
finds the bare bones of fact but lacks 
the imagination to clothe them sweet- 
ly. It finds a church record of a 
marriage or birth, a moth-eaten contract filed away in 
the town archives, the deed of a graveyard plot; and it 
holds its gruesome and unclothed relics up for our ad- 
miration. 

“What of the joyous festival at the birth and mar- 
riage!” you ask. “The tragedy of death?” 

“We have no records,” answer the historians. 

“But of this boy?’’ you question. ‘He lived here in 
this street, and here in this old house there must have 
come to him the first glimmerings of that slorious dream 
that changed the world?” 

“He lived here,” reply the historians. “The notarial 
documents relating to his father’s lawsuits prove the 
fact incontestably. 





Seems 


We suspect that he spent his early i ‘ 
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years here, possibly resided here till he went to sea at the age 
of fourteen.” 

“But the coming of the dream?” you cry irritably. “No one 
ever accomplished what he did without a golden childhood of 
dreams!” 

“There is nothing known,” reply the bone-hunters. “No rec- 
ords of any kind.” 5 


MMEDIATELY opposite the house in which the boy lived is 

another house so like Number Thirty-seven that one feels cer- 
tain the two were built by the one man. And in this house 
lived a girl who was a friend of the boy. She was blind, totally 
blind. 

The girl was very beautiful. Her face was round and soft, 
with a skin so wonderful that the boy, when looking at her, 
thought of the soft lights behind hangings of cream-colored silk. 
She had little jasmine-white teeth that peeped like tiny fright- 
ened elves from behind moist red lips; her hair was a glorious 
net for the flirting sunbeams that left their glow in her tresses 
as a ransom for their freedom. 

The boy and the girl were great friends. Often he would 
take her hand and lead her down through the Via di San Ber- 
nato, where, at the end of the street, the eaves of the houses 
cut the Mediterranean into an octagonal sapphire of wondrous 
tint. On those walks he would find the colored threads for the 
mental tapestry he was weaving. Hot sunshine and strange 
odors! Soft, soft winds, skies of magic, and a little hand that 
tightened rapturously as he told of the beauties which the blind 
eyes could not see. 

Together they would listen to the surge of the old, dream- 
smothered Mediterranean, into whose lazy rhythm is woven the 
battle-songs of old, sung when trireme and trireme crashed; the 
mournful croon of galley-slaves, and the lusty chants of vikings 
lured south by gold and sunshine. And in its rhythm are the 
love-songs of spacious days when lovers loved. 

To the girl the boy told the little golden visions that came to 
him—told them without fear. Her face, with the quick, sight- 
less eyes, possessed for him that holy invitation to confess that 
we find in a great cathedral. He had a desire to tell her all 
his thoughts, to draw out from that treasure-box of his mind 
those golden threads of fancy and twist them into a splendid 
pattern under the flattery of her breathless silence. She made 
it possible for him to know the beauty of his own visions. His 
tongue, working for her pleasure, made the splendor of his 
thoughts perceptible to his own ears. The listening blind girl 
became the little midwife to his dreams. 

“You picture such wonderful happenings,” she would murmur. 

“Do you think they will ever come true?” he would ask. 

“Everything comes true that we dream hard enough,” the girl 
would answer wisely. “And your dreams are so strange that— 
that I am sure they came to you so that they could become 
real.” 

“T am afraid to tell them to anyone but you,” he would stam- 
mer. “I am ashamed. I love to tell them to you; but I think 
—I think others would laugh at me.” 

“Some day you will tell them to the whole world,” she whis- 
pered. “They will grow strong—so very, very strong that you 
cannot keep them in your mind. You will have to tell. Now 
they are very small and timid; and because—because I am blind 
and cannot see your face, you are not afraid to tell me.” 

The boy called the girl “the Listening Thrush;” she called 
him “the Dreamer.” A strange, sweet couple! The boy dream- 
ing of wonderful things and telling them to her when the soft 
dusk came upon the Vico Dritto di Ponticello; the girl seeing 
through blind eyes the things of which he told. 

The boy’s father was a cloth-weaver by trade, but for a time 
when the boy was very young the father kept a little tavern to 
which came swaggering seamen who talked loudly in their cups— 
swarthy Ligurians, black Spaniards, big fair-haired English who 
came south with tin from Cornwall, sullen Swedes and Norwe- 
gians with cold, emotionless faces, who barked their stories and 
then grew silent as if astounded at their own talkativeness. 

The fates made the little tavern to provide color for the boy’s 
dreams. Crouched behind a wine-barrel he listened to their 
boastings, clarified them in his brain and drew from them threads 
for the great rope of knowledge with which he was to fetter 
doubt. He was the appointed of the gods upon whose mental 
bobbin the skeins of learning were to be slowly wound through 
the years of youth and early manhood. 

Most of those stories told in the little tavern were untrue, but 
their splendid untruthfulness made them more useful to the boy. 


The colorful lies stirred him. Fiction and not fact has always 
been the best food for the imagination. ; 

He told the Listening Thrush cf the stories he heard in the 
tavern—told them to her on hot, sweet nights when the breezes 
from the Sea of Dreams took pity cn the panting Vico Dritto 
di Ponticello and made little soothing gallops down the crooked 
thoroughfare. He told her of islands that existed only in the 
minds of the men who came to drink the warm red wine from 
the hills above Quinto. Magical islands—the Isle of Royllo, 
upon which men could not land! San Giorgio, that came and 
went at different seasons! Charted by some, its existence doubted 
by others. Although—and this the boy whispered into the little 
ears of the blind girl—a drunken sailor had assured the company 
at the tavern that he had seen it marked upon the famous porta- 
lani of Benincasa! 

“What is a portalani and who is Benincasa?” murmured the 
Listening Thrush. 

“I—I don’t know,” stammered the Dreamer. “But it must 
be something wonderful—a chart, I think, drawn by some won- 
derful man.” 

“Some day you will find out,” said the blind girl. 
you will draw a chart more wonderful than his.” 

“Some day,” he said quietly. “Some day.” 

He told her of the stories the sailors whispered of the Island 
of St. Brandon, the very name of which made the seamen shake 
with fear. It was named after the saint who set out from Ire- 
land in the sixth century in search of an island which, when he 
sighted it, receded slowly before his ship! The Lost Atlantis, 
of which the Canaries were supposed to be the last peaks sub- 
merged! And the beautiful island to which the romantic Rob- 
ert Machin was driven with his runaway sweetheart, the pretty 
Anne D’Urfey, who died of fear after their ship had been driven 
thirteen nights before a dreadful wind on which the sailors saw 
a flock of horned devils riding! 

And the blind girl listened, her soft fingers clasping the fingers 
of the boy who distilled uncouth yarns of drunken sailors and 
made them fit for her ears—listened so intently that sometimes 
—sometimes he thought that the blind eyes could see his face, 
and he grew ashamed. 

(Little Lady of the Listening Ears, we salute you across the 
gulf of time! You also the gods used in the great miracle!) 


“Some day 


T the age of fourteen the boy went to sea. This is one 

of the adamantine facts the historians have dug out of the 

sand of centuries. “When he was fourteen,” they assert, “he 
went to sea.” Let us not disarrange the pattern of their bones! 

The boy’s father tazily attempted to clip the wings of fancy. 
He suggested the loom, the stupid loom, but the great waters 
had claimed the boy before his birth. His sailing papers had been 
written with the ink of dreams. Pulling him seaward were the 
webs of romance woven out of the white breasts of canvas strain- 
ing forward on caravels and galleys, barques and caraccas, 
fleet pinnaces and feluccas that came singing into the old, old 
wharves below the Via di San Bernato. Gray old robber wharves 
are they, standing with lichen-covered legs ready to take 
from their white-canvassed slaves the treasure given to them by 
lover cities far away. “Give it up!” cried the wharves; and the 
frightened ships disgorged sweet-smelling spices from Socotra, 
strange-tinted silks from Arabia, musk and perfume and camel- 
hair rugs from Persia, lead and tin from England, and fat, hot- 
smelling cheeses made from the milk of island goats that ate 
aromatic herbs! 

He “went to sea,” write the unromantic historians. No! The 
sea took him! On a spring morning a mermaid called to him 
from the shadowy cool places beneath the wharves where the 
seashells crusted the wooden legs of the robber piers, and he 
went! 

(There are ten thousand ships within your gates, My Country, 
and his dreaming eyes may have seen them on the morning of 
his first voyage!) 

The Listening Thrush, a little fearful but very brave, was 
with him on the wharf the morning the mermaid cried his name. 
She too had heard. Her ears drank in the sounds made by the 
caravel, his caravel, as it rubbed catlike against the wharf as if 
trying to ingratiate itself with the tyrant pierheads that were 
soon to throw off her hempen fingers and thrust her forth on 
another hunt for treasure. 

“Let me stay,” pleaded the caravel. 
I am not strong.” 

“Be off!” growled the creaking timbers of the wharf. 
fat towns and roh them of their riches! Be off!” 


“The seas are rough and 
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It was a splendid fight. 
They fought with fists, 


then with knives 


Splendid sounds, so the Listening Thrush thought. The flick- 
ing noises produced by ropes, now lax and playful, but which the 
wind-god would soon draw taut so that he could strum upon 
them with fingers of steel the songs of adventure, of glorious 
deeds, of love and new lands—and songs of death! Silently the 
girl and boy stood and drank in the sounds on that spring morn- 
ing long ago. She was his confessor, and she knew his thoughts. 
She went with him back over the centuries in fancy, and saw the 
argosies of adventure go roaring down the waterways! He went 
to sea! He did! He went on-wings of purple with the hand 
of a dream angel thrusting back the little fear-devils that tried 
to attack him! 

“I wish you could see the—the caravel,” he stammered. 


“T see her,” said the blind 
girl, -. 
“But I mean,” he began. 
“I—” He paused and 
looked down into the sight- 
less eyes and the sweet soft 
face that had forced him 
to confess his dreams. 

After a little silence the 
girl spoke. “I can see her 
sails!” she cried. “I can!” 

The boy was a little 
puzzled at her manner. He 
glanced quickly at the 
patched and dirty sails of 
the caravel; then he ques- 
tioned her. ‘They are white 
and new, are they not?” he 
asked. 

“No, they are red,” she 
said slowly. “I have never 
seen anything that was red, 
but I know the sails are 
red! They are beautiful, 
very beautiful; and—and 
the sign of the Redemption 
is painted on the mainsail! 
And there is a splendid flag, 
a flag of yellow and gold!” 

The boy experienced a 
little thrill of fear. “Why 

why do you say that?” 
he asked tremulously. “I 
mean @ll that you say about 
the red sails and the sign 
of the Redemption? And 
the great flag?” 

She reached out quickly 
and clutched the hands of 
the boy. “I know it is all 
wrong,” she breathed. “I 
know it is not so! But I 
had a dream last night, and 
in my dream I saw a ship 
that you would one day sail 
away in. A_high-pooped 
caravel with red sails and 
the holy picture on the 
mainsail! And there were 
splendid insolent flags and 
—and— Oh, good-by, 
Dreamer! Good-by!” 


NEw sights for the boy. 
Strong, sprawling towns 
at river mouths from 
which came out the odor- 
ous sweat of trade that 
lured coquettish caravels! 
Black, hungry rocks that in 
the night, so timorous sea- 
men said, became alive and 
snuffed out little fagot 
beacons men placed upon 
their highest _ places! 
Islands so beautiful and en- 
ticing that the imaginative 
boy thought of them as 

lovely little wantons the puritanical mainland had cut adrift! 

(“He went to sea,” say the historians. Nothing more!) 

New sounds for the boy. Whispers out of the night when, so 
the sailors told him, long-dead seamen rode dolphins in wild 
races from the Columns—the Gibraltar of the present day—to 
the point where they could see the first white towers of Egypt! 
Chants, curious chants, sung by three blackamoors in the crew. 
They sang them in the night watches when the boy could hear 
the briny lash of the Nereids upon the flanks of the caravel. 
They were tongue-polished, fear-drenched songs written of un- 
known seas, of whirlpools, of sirens and devils of the deep. He 
hated the singers, and yet, out of the songs he distilled some- 
thing precious for the Great Dream. 
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He learned to know seamen, their simplicity, their supersti- 
tious beliefs, their utter dependence upon those above them. On 
that first trip a storm sprang upon them as they rolled across 
the Mer Ligurienne. Eternity gibbered at them. Bony fingers 
were seen on the watery dunes, fingers that beckoned the ter- 
rified crew. 

A Venetian caulker, with great rings of gold in his ears, begged 
converse with the Neapolitan captain, and told him with rolling 
eyes and nostrils pulsing with fear, the cause of the storm. 

““Tt is the black goat tethered to the water butt!” he cried. 
“He has brought the wind and the waves!” 

“How has the goat done this?” questioned the captain. 

“Last night I lay awake,” stammered the Venetian, “and I 
heard him talking to the sea devils! They know him! He 
would bleat to them and they would answer. The boy said it 
was but the echo that I heard, but I know.” 

“It might be so,” growled the captain. “Toss the goat over- 
board.” 

A splendid lesson for the Dreamer. He clung to a spar and 
watched the frightened crew struggle with the black goat who, 
if he really was acquainted with the sea devils, showed no de- 
sire to pay them a visit. He was a strong goat and the five 
sailors who clutched him were handicapped by the lurching of 
the caravel. The caulker was very unfortunate. At the moment 
the goat was hurled over the rail, the caulker attempted to shout 
a defiance of the sea devils into the animal’s ear, and the goat’s 
horn all but gouged out one of the Venetian’s eyes. But, in 
spite of the misfortune, the Venetian was very happy. The wind 
lessened after the departure of the goat, and the captain pre- 
sented the injured man with a bottle of white wine of great value, 
that came from near the Promontorium Sacrum, what we know 
today as Cap Corse. 

The boy noted everything. The fates had sent him to a hard 
school to prepare him for the great work they had planned for him. 

(It was through a million little happenings strung upon the 
endless ribbon of the centuries that you came into being, My 
Country!) 


HE Listening Thrush was on the wharf to meet him on his 
return. “How did you know I was coming?” he asked. 

“T didn’t know,’ she answered. “I thought—I thought it a 
morning when you might come back from the sea.” 

He had brought her a parrot, a wonderful parrot, red and green 
with a crest of creamy feathers—a pugnacious bird he had found 
in a souk on the Barbary Coast. 

The boy placed the parrot on the girl’s wrist, and the bird, 
to show that he had intelligence enough to discriminate between 
friends and enemies, promptly bit the arm of a big Spaniard 
who endeavored to push the blind girl out of his way. 

The Spaniard resented the attack. He seized the bird with 
the intention of wringing its neck. But the Great Waters had 
made a man of the boy. 

It was a splendid fight. They fought with fists, then with 
knives. A fierce, wild antagonist was the boy. He had brought 
home a present to the owner of the listening ears that enabled 
him to hear the music of his dreams, the ears that enabled him 
to take his visions out into the warmth where they could expand! 
And the hulking Spaniard would rob him of the joy which he 
experienced when he looked at the sightless face with the won- 
derful skin that made him think of creamy silk hangings shading 
soft lights! 

The Spaniard stumbled and the watching fates pricked his 
breast with the blade held by the boy. Nota mortal wound. His 
friends picked him up and carried him away; the boy, the girl 
and the excited parrot walked up the Via di San Bernato in the 
nice hot sunshine which warms the old crone-like houses. 

“Were you afraid?” he whispered. “I mean when we fought?” 

“No,” she breathed. “I knew that you could not be hurt. 
Your dreams protect you. No one with great dreams unrealized 
can die.” 

“Mine grow bigger with the days,” he said quietly. 

“You will live the longer,’ she murmured. “Your dreams will 
require many, many years to ripen.” 

He told the girl of the voyage, of the little outcast islands that 
had drifted away to play with the sea-devils, of the black rocks 
whose backs were so scorched by the flaming fagots that they 
quenched the fires when the phare-tenders were not looking, and 
of the great sprawling cities whose odors attracted ships. 

“Did the sea terrify you?” she questioned. 

“No,” he answered. “I felt—I felt—” He paused and looked 
down at the sightless face. 








’ 


“What was it you felt, Dreamer?” she questioned. 

“T felt that the sea was a glorious perfumed mistress,” he 
answered bashfully, ‘and that I—that I was a little page upon 
whom she smiled.” ‘ 


ORE voyages—the astrolabe of Regiomontanus his god— 

up and down the coast of Africa, to little islands in the 
Jonian Sea, serving his novitiate for the post of high priest of the 
Great Waters, greedy for the little morsels of knowledge which the 
fates dropped upon the platter of progress. 

The historians have no records of these years. He went out 
into the dream mists of the Mediterranean to return at odd mo- 
ments to fling up wonder pictures before the mind of the Listen- 
ing Thrush. 

No hard bones of fact to be wary of, so let us picture him 
preparing for the great work—telling the girl the dreams of little 
dreamers who were contributing to his fund of knowledge: little 
dreamers like Ahmet-Ben-Kothair, the Arabic astronomer; Rabbi 
Samuel the Jew; Bede and Scotus the Britons; Strabo; Gerson 
the Frenchman; and Nicolaus de Lira the Italian. All their books 
written for him! 

(Out of the gold of dreams you came, My Country! The rose- 
tipped fingers of Romance lifted the veil of the centuries from 
your broad and fruitful breast!) 

There came a night in the Vico Dritto di Ponticello when he 
spoke to the Listening Thrush. 

“T must go away from here,” he said softly. ‘This landlocked 
sea throws no challenge at men. Beyond the Columns is the 
Sea of Darkness that spews up the ribs of galleys and laughs at 
the captains of Prince Henry the Navigator.” 

“You must go,” she murmured. “I knew you would go soon.” 

“But to whom will I tell my dreams?” he asked. 

“To all that will listen,” she answered. “They are big dreams 
now, and the sneers of fools will not harm them.” 

He took her little hands and looked down into the sweet il- 
lumined face that had drawn out the little visions, and allowed 
him to twist them into a rope of knowledge with which to fetter 
Doubt. “If you were always close to me, Little Thrush,” he 
stammered. “If you were always near! Would you—would you 
be my wife?” 

For a moment she was silent; then she spoke in a whisper so 
soft that he could hardly hear her answer. “I am blind so I 
cannot marry you,” she said. “You must find a wife that will 
help.” 

Little Listening Thrush of the Vico Dritto di Ponticello! The 
historians do not know of you, because there are no notarial doc- 
uments, no church records or judicial statements. But you were 
there to nurse the wonderful dreams of youth. You were there 
because the dreams of great men must have a sympathetic ear 
to bring them into the sunshine. Aye, and little men too! Would 
the historians, dear reader, know of the ears that listened to your 
bubblings and to mine? Assuredly not! Dull fellows are these 
historians. 

She stood on the old gray wharf and turned sightless eyes sea- 
ward on the morning he went..... The whimper of the pulleys 
stabbed her little heart..... Her ears clung to the sounds of 
the caravel as she felt for the west wind, the creaking of tim- 
bers, the shouts, the snapping of a pennant..... Then came Si- 
lence, a terrifying Silence! She turned and felt her way home, 
back to the house opposite Number Thirty-seven on which is the 
slab bearing the inscription that one may read today. 

On went the years. 


AT and splendid years were those. The seas were uncharted, 
and tongues of rovers whispered tales that “‘stung the listen- 
ers’ minds with wonder shafts till Doubt lay down and died.” 

The Dreamer heard them all—the stories that the priests of 
Sais told to Solon concerning the strange sea of slime that 
marked the spot where Atlantis disappeared; the tales told to 
Midas, King of Phrygia; lusty stories that were not afraid of 
the dagger of proof that the dreaming boy from the Vico Dritto 
di Ponticello was sharpening. 

Letters came from the crooked little street where the hag-like 
houses gossip across the separating strip of cobblestone. Brave 
little Thrush! Letters whispered to a legless sailor on the Piazza 
dell’ Erbe who wrote epistles for lovesick youths and maidens. 

Strange, queer letters, so the legless sailor thought. Full of 
phrases that were new to him. Full of advice about things he 
knew not of. Sailorman, you too were in the web of the fates. 
Not known to the historians! Nothing of you written on the 
slab at Number Thirty-seven. What (Continued on page 108) 
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The Career of Edna Sheldon 


GIRL’S start in the world of business is most DNA SHELDON (who was an average 
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takes? What are you planning to do, Miss America, helped her. 


Read what they said—and see 


just ready to begin? whether you agree with them. 


By HELEN J. FERRIS 


Illustrated by ALICE HARVEY 


NE September afternoon a young woman hastily 

stepped from a Western express to the platform of 
the Grand Central Station in New York City. There was 
an eagerness in her manner, an alert expression in her 
eyes. A man, passing by with a friend. noticed her. 

“Good, wholesome American type, isn’t she?” he re- 
marked. 

“Nothing unusual,” answered his friend. 

“No,” conceded the man, “not unusual—just a good, 
average girl. I like to see that kind.” 

The man was correct. This girl who was so eagerly 
leaving the train was a girl from a Middle Western town, 
coming to New York to secure a position. Graduating 
from high school, finding no interesting openings in her 
Iowa town, longing for a wider experience, deciding 
to come to New York—that was, in brief, the story 
of how Edna Sheldon happened to be in Grand Central 
Station on this particular afternoon: a common 
enough story, but one always new. 

What was she going to do? She hadn’t the faintest 

idea. And to tell the truth, she hadn’t thought about 
her work as much as she had about her coming to the 
city. Living in New York—ah, there was the thrill. 
All the way from Iowa, she had been dreaming about 
it. And now she was really in New York at last, 
with Mildred Macgregor, her cousin, waiting to meet 
her. Yes, there Mildred was now, by the gate. 

“Edna Sheldon!” exclaimed Mildred as she kissed 
her. “I’m certainly glad to see you! How is every- 
one out in Norden?” 

“They are fine,” said Edna. “And how are you, 
Mildred?” 

“Great,” replied Mildred. “I never felt better. 
But come on, my dear; we must hurry, or 
we'll be late for dinner.” 

Out into the noise, out into the crowd, 
onto a trolley—Edna was glad Mildred was 
with her. It was all so hurried and con- 
fusing, quite different from Norden. Edna 
felt dazed as she watched the people, the 
electric signs, the automobiles. 

“Here we are,” said Mildred, 
at last. “Here’s the Hotel 
Worth, where I live.” 

As Edna alighted from the 
trolley, she stood in amaze- 
ment before the tall building 
from which the lights twinkled 
hospitably. 

“Why—why, Mildred,” she 
said, “I didn’t know you lived 
in a place like this! I—I 
theught—” 

“You thought I lived in a 
hall bedroom somewhere? No, “Will you please tell me how to get to this 
indeed! This is the Hotel address?”’ she asked, holding out a card. 
Worth, Edna, built and planned 


the people who live here. Your eyes will 
pop out, my dear, at some of the things 
these women are doing! It’s thrilling; that’s 
what it is,—thrilling. But come on up to my 
room and brush up a bit. Then we'll go 
down to dinner.” 

It seemed like a dream to Edna—the com- 
fortable, homelike Hotel Worth, and Mil- 
dred’s artistic room with a private bath 
She felt mighty glad that she hadn't come to 
the city without Mildred. 

“So you like it?” asked Mildred as they 
took off their hats. “I appreciate it, I can 
tell you, after ten years of rooming around'” 

“Have you been in Newman’s for ten 
years?” asked Edna. 

“Yes, ten years,’ the other answered. 
“Think of it! 

Down in the elevator they went, into the 
brightly lighted dining-room, to a table where 
a number of young women were talking an‘! 
laughing. 

‘Girls,” said Mildred, “this is my cousin 
Edna Sheldon, just co:ne cn from Iowa to 
get a job in the big city. 

“Edna, this is Miss Foote, Miss Louise 
Foote the coming lawyer of the metropolis 
And this is Miss Anne Martin, a girls’-clu) 
executive secretary. Quite a title, isn’t it? 
she laughed. And this is Mary Benson, 
beginner too—who files and files and files.” 

“Mildred told us you were coming, 
said Anne Martin sociably, “and I hope 
you're going to be at the Hotel Worth with 
us.” 

“She is,” said Mildred. ‘Miss Cory’s 
going away for four months, and she’s sub- 
let her room to Edna. I hadn't had time 
to tell you, Edna, but don’t worry about the 
cost. It’s a small room, and one of the 
cheaper ones.” 

“What are you going to do, Miss Shel- 
don?” asked Mary Benson. 

“Oh, I wish I knew!” said Edna. “When 
I was getting ready to come here, being in 
New York seemed to be what I wanted. But 
now I’m here, I—I—” 

“It seems big, doesn’t it?” interrupted 
Louise Foote. “I remember how I felt, 
when I came here after college. I was all 
alone, and after a fifteen-minute’s gaze at 
the crowd, I was perfectly sure I wasnt 
wanted or needed! And because I felt that 
way, I made the mistake of plunging into 
the first thing I came across.” 

“So many do that!” exclaimed Anne Mar- 
tin, the girls’-club secretary. So many girls 


especially for business women. It’s a great idea—having a stop school just because their girl friends do, and choose jobs for 
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have a friend who is a little genius at selling 
hats. The way she puts a hat on your head 
makes you feel too stylish for words. Well, 
what do you suppose she wanted to do? 
Stenography and typewriting! She hadn’t 
had much English, had no conception of what 
office-work meant. She just thought she’d 
like it. 

“Well, I got after her, and she stayed where 
she was, and now she’s head of stock and 
earning more money than she ever could have 
gotten as a stenographer.” 

“Help—help!” exclaimed Mildred. ‘Eat 
your dinner, Anne.” 
“ “T do run on, don't I,” Anne apologized, 
“when I get on the subject of my girls.” 

“] wish I were starting out again,” said 
Louise Foote slowly. 

“Oh, tell us what you'd do,” said Mildred. 
Then, to Edna: ‘You see, Louise worked for 
yeers and saved money before she went to 
law-school. She knows what you're up 
against. 

“Well,” replied Louise, “first of all, I'd 
take a little time to size myself up. Id sit 
down and I'd say: ‘Louise Foote, what kind 
of person are you, anyway? And what things 
can you do?’ Then after I’d done that, I’d 
look around at the jobs that are open, and 
ask myself, about each one: ‘Am I fitted for 
this? Is it what I want to do?’” 

“The lawyer speaks,” said Mildred. 
can a girl really size herself up?” 

“Oh, of course, she can’t do it absolutely,” conceded Louise. 
“Who can? But a girl can tell, for instance, whether she likes to 
work with her hanes or do something where she meets people al! 
the time. Some girk are domestic, and should take up some- 
thing along that line. Other girls are just naturally fitted for 
business. A girl who gets along with all kinds of people can sell 
splendidly, for example. Don’t you see, Mildred?” 

Edna listened with rapt attention to the argument. But sud- 
denly she felt not a little frightened. Why. she had never thought 
of these things at all! She had just thought of getting a position. 
Anne Martin, next to her, saw her face grow more and more sober. 

“You'll scare Miss Sheldon,’ Anné warned Louise. 

“No, please go on,” said Edna, a trifle faintly, to be sure, but 
determinedly. “I—I want to hear it all.” 

“Well,” said Louise, “here’s the mistake I made: I took a 
position helping a college professor catalogue specimens. Day 
after day I worked in that laboratory all alone. Now, if I had 
only stopped to think it out, I'd have known that I should be 
working with people. I love them; all through college. I loved 
the committee-work and the plays and all that. I didn't like that 
specimen job, and I shouldn’t have tried it. But there are some 
girls who would have loved it—girls who love systematizing and 
all that.” 

“Girls!” exclaimed Mildred suddenly. “I have an idea. Come 
on up to my room as soon as we're through, and let’s see if we 
can’t help Edna decide. Except Mary here, we've all been work- 
ing for years. Louise, you said vou'd like to start over again. So 
would I—and so would Anne. Well, here’s Edna, just starting: 
let’s help her do it.” 

“That’s rather hard on Edna,’ objected Mary Benson. “I 
started in myself, not so long ago, and I know how it feels to be 
looked over.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Edna. “Really, I don’t, especially when 
you know so much more than I do.” 

At this they all laughed. 

“Good for you, Cousin,’ said Mildred as she patted Edna’s 
shoulder. ‘“Open-mindedness, willingness to learn even if it hurts 
—an excellent spirit in a beginner, very excellent! Besides, you'll 
be looked over pretty thoroughly when you go to get a job, so 
you might as well get used to it now.” 

Up in Mildred’s room, after dinner, the little crowd of girls 
made themselves thoroughly comfortable. 

“There’s one thing everyone will ask Miss Sheldon,” said Mary 
Benson. “They'll all say: ‘What experience have you had?’ ” 

“And I haven't had any!” replied Edna dolefully. 

“I don't believe it!” exclaimed Anne Martin. “You haven't 
been in business—no. But didn’t you take any part at all in high- 
school activities?” 


“But honestly, Louise. 











Edna looked at the 

card. A motion-pic- 

ture office! Perhaps 

Mary Pickford came 

in there, or Marguer- 
ite Clark! 


Edna's eyes quickly sparkled. For the moment she forgot all 
about being frightened. 

“Oh, yes.” she said. ‘We had a club of all the girls in school, 
and I was chairman of the lunch-room committee. You see, so 
many of the pupils came from the country and brought their 
iunches. So one of the teachers suggested the lunch-room idea 
because hot lunches are so much better. Our club took it up, and 
my, it was popular. Some of us earned money there too, acting 
as waitresses.” 

“Did you do anything else?” pursued Anne. 

“Not at school,” replied Edna, “but I was on the committee 
for our county sunday-school picnic last year. I wish you all 
could have been there and have seen the crowd. It was more 
fun.” 

“My dear,” said Anne. Martin impulsively, “you'd be a splendid 
girls’-club worker. Wont you—” 

“Now, Anne,” reproved Louise Foote, “don’t go to sowing that 
idea in her mind. You know yourself that anyone who expects to 
work up in a paid position of that kind must have specialized 
training or college. But Anne’s point is a good one. You have 
had experience, Miss Sheldon in working with people. Now, 
that’s one thing we've discovered about you.” 

“IT think your high-school class work is another thing to think 
of,” said Mildred. ‘What you liked and what you didn’t like.” 

Edna hesitated. 

“IT can’t say I was at the head of the class,” she answered, “but 
I never failed in anything.” 

“What subject did you like best?” 

“Mathematics. I always got A in that.” 

“Do you see?” went on Louise. ‘That's another thing. You 
are probably good at systematizing.” 

As Louise spoke, Edna felt a little more confident. What she 
had done in high school did count. then, after all. But Louise 
was speaking. 

“And here’s another big thing, Edna. Isn't there something that, 
deep down in your heart, you want to do?” 

Edna again hesitated. 

“I wish there were,” she sighed. “The magazines are always 
publishing stories of women who wanted to do one certain thing 
and they went into it and they worked for just that and then 
made a success of it. It isn’t that way with me, at all. I—I— 

“Now, don’t go bothering about that,” interruoted Louise. 
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“What was she 
going todo? She 
hadn’t the faintest 
idea Liv- 
ing in New York 
—ah, there was 
the thrill! 


“Why, I know ever so many suc- 
cessful women who started out just 


the way you are, without a 
definite idea of what they wished 
to do. And what did they do about 
it? I think it’s safe to say that 
every one of them started out with 
the best opportunity at hand and 
then, by keeping their eyes open, 
gradually worked into the kind of 
position where they are now successful.” 

“My case is something like that, I think,”’ said Mildred. “When 
I went into the store, it was in the educational work, don’t you 
remember? Being a buyer never entered my head. But the more 
I saw of the store, the more I wanted to be head of a department, 
to buy merchandise, to try out my plans of making the work 
interesting and profitable for the saleswomen. When I came to 
that conclusion, I began to think about which department I should 
like to be in. And I just naturally thought of infants’ wear. Oh, 
girls,” and Mildred’s eyes shone with enthusiasm, “you’ve no 
idea what fun it is to buy all those dear little things and to get 
out and sell them, sometimes, yourself. It’s more fun getting to- 
gether an outfit for a first baby and—”’ 

“Help! Help!” exclaimed Anne Martin with a smile, “now who 
is running on?” 

Mildred laughed. 

“T’m sorry. Edna, now you tell us your ideas.” 

“Well,” said Edna, slowly. “I don’t know about the definite 
jobs, but I think I’d like to be in business. I don’t care about 
teaching and I’m not trained for it, anyway. But then when I 
think of sitting still all day at a desk doing clerical work or some- 
thing like that, I don’t exactly like that, either. 

“That’s all I’ve thought of, except that I would like to earn 
as much money as I can. If I could work two or three years and 
save, then I could go on with school. Father couldn’t afford to 
send me to college, you see.” 

“T’m glad you said that about money,” said Louise. ‘One thing 
you must hold to when the matter of your salary comes up. Ask 
for enough to live on, decently, with some left over for saving and 
having fun. And then, too, you must get more money than it 
would take to live out in Iowa. Every girl who has a family or 





friends back of her should 
stand out for enough money 
so that she can live decent- 
ly. Of course every girl 
can’t afford to stand out. 
That’s the pitiful part—” 

“Hear, hear!” exclaimed 
Mildred. 

“Hurrah!” said Anne 
Martin. “Even Louise got 
off on her favorite subject! 
Who'll call the meeting to 
order, now, Louise?” ¢ 

Louise smiled. ; 

“Well,” she said, “there's 
this about it. My favorite 
subject concerns everyone 
of you. And especially Miss 
Sheldon, just now. But tell 
me, Miss Sheldon, did you 
talk this matter over with 
anyone at home?” 

“Yes, I talked with my 
teacher and our minister. 
My teacher said the same 
thing you did a while ago. 
She said she thought I'd be 
good on systematizing. You 
see, I had a good dea! to 
do with the lunch-room rec- 
ords and all. 

“And the minister said—” 
Edna hesitated, smiling. 

“Go on,” urged Mildred. 
“There’s a big difference be- 
tween honestly admitting 
your good points and con- 
ceitedly boasting.” 

“Well, he said he thought 
I ought to work with peo- 
ple in some way. I'd like 
to do that too. I think 
people are so interesting. 

“Oh,” protested Anne. 
“Why can’t she go into so- 
cial-service work of some 
kind? That’s just the atti- 
tude that we need.” 

But Edna did not hear 
what she said and con- 
tinued: 

“Do you know any positions that I 
could readily fill?” she asked eagerly. 

Silence fell upon the little group as they 
racked their brains for a congenial open- 
ing for Edna. 

“There are plenty of openings in our filing 
office,’ remarked Mary Benson. “But 
that’s just system with papers. I don’t be- 

lieve you'd care for that.” 

“T can look around the store,” volunteered Mildred, ‘“‘and see 
what there is. I’d never thought about it before, but it seems to 
me there must be jobs, like tracing bills for the Adjustment where 
you wouldn’t have to sit still, yet where there’d be system.” 

“T wish Miss Sheldon could capitalize her small town experi- 
ence in some way,” said Louise dreamily. “I don’t see how she’s 
going to do it now, but it seems to me that she has an asset 
there.” 

“Louise is seeing things again,” remarked Mildred. “If she 
weren't a lawyer, she’d be a poet, she has so much imagination. 
I guess that’s one reason why she succeeds. She sees things.” 

“Girls!” exclaimed Anne Martin. “If we aren’t stupid. If 
I’m not stupid! Here I’m always advising my girls to do it and 
I never thought of it for Miss Sheldon until this very minute. 
She ought to go over to the Central Employment Bureau and 
talk with Miss Webster. She’s great at sizing people up and she 
knows about what openings there are in the city too. 

“The idea, my dear young ladies,” continued Anne, striking a 
severe attitude, “is always to consult a specialist. When we are 
ill, we go to an expert on illness. Why not apply this idea to 
more of our life problems? When in need of a job, consult a job 
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specialist. If the job specialist is in a public school, call upon 
her there. If she is in an employment office, seek her where she 
may be found, provided you first make sure that the employment 
office is a good one—always look out for that.” 

“Hurrah for Anne,” said Mildred, “of course Miss Sheldon 
can see Miss Webster tomorrow and meanwhile we can be look- 
ing around to see what we can find.” 

“And don’t get discouraged, Miss Sheldon,” said Louise, as 
they all rose to go. “You probably wont find an opening that 
will suit you in every particular, but if it’s a good start, that’s 
something worth while and not to be ignored. The important 
thing is to recognize the start.” 

“Oh,” replied Edna, ‘can I talk with you all again after I’ve 
seen Miss Webster?” 


“‘In thunder, lightning, or in rain, we shall be here, we’ll meet | 


again,’ ”’ misquoted Anne, as they went out the door. “And to- 
morrow morning I’ll do for you just what I try to do for all my 
Club girls. I'll take you over and introduce you to Miss Webster, 
myself.” 


CHAPTER II 


N the morning when Edna Sheldon was to go to the employ- 
ment bureau, her friend, Anne Martin, called at her door 
for her. 

“Come on, Edna—you don’t mind my calling you Edna?” she 
asked. We'll go over now to Miss Webster and make a good 
impression, at the start. You arrived in town yesterday. Today, 
the first thing, you are right on hand, to look the field over. That’s 
the kind of thing people notice.” 

On the way to the employment office, Anne told Edna what 
she knew about Miss Webster. 

“She used to be a high-school teacher,” she explained, “and 
so many of her pupils who had gone to work would come back 
to tell her that they felt they had started wrong and all that. So 
she began to look about for positions suitable for her graduates. 

“It’s too long to tell all about it, but when the war came on, 
she went into the Government Employment Service. Everyone 
is hoping the Government will keep on with the service in peace 
times. It certainly has been a help. Well, here we are. Here’s 
the office.” 

The two went into a large office building, the first floor of 
which had been thrown into one large room. There were rows 
of desks in the room, almost hundreds of desks, it seemed to 
Edna. At each one sat a young woman talking with someone 
sitting in a chair nearby. Other women and girls sat upon the 
long benches down the center of the room. Everywhere was the 
busy hum of activity. 

As she and Anne walked past the long benches, toward the 
private office at the back of the room, Edna’s spirit began to fail 
her. The room seemed so large, there were so many people in 
it, and everyone was a stranger to her. The only person she 
knew was Anne Martin, beside her—and she had met her only 
last evening. Oh, why had she ever left Iowa? Why hadn’t she 
stayed at home, where folks liked her? She had never felt so 
small and so alone. She wished, yes, she really did—that she had 
never come! 

Now, Anne Martin knew girls. For several years, she had 
been the executive secretary of a large girls’ club. She had been 
with girls when they were happy, when they were unhappy, when 
they were confident, and when they were very shaky and fright- 
ened. And because she had always had an instinctive sympathy 
with them, she had been successful in her work. 

Just at present, she saw that Edna Sheldon was a little fright- 
ened. “And no wonder,” she thought, “coming from Iowa all 
alone and then into a big office like this, the first thing.” 

She slipped her arm through Edna’s. 

“As we go in, just remember one thing, Edna, Miss Webster’s 
wanting to see you.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Edna doubtfully. 

“Think so?” went on Anne, “I know so. She comes here every 
day hoping she’ll meet just such ambitious girls as you. Why, 
if they never came, where would her job be, I’d like to know? 
Does she care about seeing you? I rather guess she does!” 


NNE’S words brought back to Edna some of the old confi- 
dence which she had had when she left home. She started 
to thank Anne, but before she knew it, they were inside Miss 
Webster’s office. 
Edna’s idea of what happened those first few moments was 





vague and indistinct. She knew that Anne Martin introduced her, 
and that Miss Webster had asked her to sit down. She knew 
that Anne and Miss Webster talked together for a few moments, 
but what they said was not exactly clear to her. Then Anne left 
and Miss Webster sat down beside her. 

“Miss Martin is certainly an interesting young woman, isn’t 
she,” remarked that lady with a smile. “I always say she seems 
like a brisk, autumn morning—the kind where you throw back 
your head and take a deep breath and feel glad you're alive.” 

As Miss Webster went on talking pleasantly about Anne and 
her associates in the club, Edna forgot about the big office outside, 
filled with so many people, all strangers. She felt an immediate 
liking for Miss Webster. She was so friendly, so straightforward, 
and the twinkle in her brown eyes was so merry. 

When at last Miss Webster said, “Miss Martin told me that 
you’re from Iowa?” Edna felt quite at ease. 

“Yes,” she answered, “from Norden.” 

“T’ve heard of it,” responded Miss Webster. “I have some 
Iowa relatives, myself. Let me see—how large a town is it?” 

“About ten thousand, and it’s one of the best towns of its 
size in the state. Since the war we’ve put up a Community 
House and we’re improving the grounds around it.” Edna went 
on to tell Miss Webster about other objects of civic pride. Her 
eyes glowed. It seemed so good to find someone who was inter- 
ested in Norden! When she had finished, Miss Webster said, 
“So you didn’t leave home because you disliked it?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Edna, “it wasn’t that at all. But you see 
I want to go on with my education and in order to do it I must 
earn and save money. There aren’t many chances at home so 
I came on to my cousin, Mildred Macgregor, who works over in 
Newman’s department store.” 

“Isn’t there a State normal school near your home?” asked 
Miss Webster, ‘and couldn’t you have gone there?” 

“Yes,” answered Edna, “there is, and I could have gone to it, 
but, some way, I didn’t want to teach. I think teaching is fine 
for those who can do it, but I never have been so very good in 
my studies, I never failed in anything, but I never got many 
A’s, either, except in mathematics.” 

“Oh, mathematics,” said Miss Webster with a peculiar little 
emphasis. Then she asked Edna many questions, some of them 
the very ones which the girls at the Hotel Worth had plied her— 
about her health, about her school life, about what her parents 
and her teacher had said of her plans. Miss Webster seemed es- 
pecially interested in what Edna had to say about wishing to go 
into business and work with people. 

“Have you ever talked with any business man about the 
opportunities for women in business and for yourself in partic- 
ular?” 

“Yes,” answered Edna. “I used to talk quite often with Mr. 
Monroe. He owns the big hardware store at home and he wanted 
me to work for him. I know nearly everyone in town, you see, 
and he said he didn’t see why I couldn’t sell hardware as well as 
a man.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“T just wasn’t interested in hardware,” said Edna, “and I didu’t 
think I’d be happy doing something I wasn’t interested in.” 

“Some day, you'll know that that is more true than you realize 
today,” responded Miss Webster. “Of course, there is such a 
thing as becoming interested in something you don’t at first care 
about. But that’s neither here nor there, just at present. Did 
Mr. Monroe say anything else?” 

“Yes, he said he thought business experience in a large city 
might be a good thing for me. He used to work in the city him. 
self. He said I’d learn a lot of things and that maybe some day 
I’d come back home and find some work there, after all.” 

“T shouldn’t be at all surprised, if you might,” remarked Miss 
Webster, softly, as she turned to a card catalogue. 


DNA did not reply, for at that moment she was not thinking 

of Norden and going back. Fascinated, she watched Miss 
Webster select various cards from the file. The magic moment 
had come. She was going to hear about the positions which 
were open to her. It seemed hours before Miss Webster spoke 
again. At last, she arranged the cards and turning to Edna, said: 
“Miss Sheldon, my interest in you is, you might say, two-sided. 

I wish to see you obtain a position which you can fill well and 
in which you will be happy, but I am also interested in the em- 
ployers who have asked me to find young women for their various 
positions. Different kinds of work require vastly different char- 
acteristics necessary for success. Take telephone operating, for 
example. For that a girl needs hearing, the right kind of voice, 
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the ability to use her hands quickly and accurately. If a girl 
hasn’t these qualities, but nevertheless enters the telephone oper- 
ating school, she will soon be dropped. And she may become 
discouraged and think she’s a failure, when it isn’t that at all, 
but simply a case of having attempted a kind of work for which 
she wasn’t naturally suited. 

“So in sending you to the places which I have selected, I have 
thought of those characteristics which would help you to make 
a success in each of them. The first one I have in mind is an 
office position in an export house. This particular concern wants 
a young woman to do filing and general office work. You 
wouldn’t be confined to just one thing, you see, nor is it neces- 
sarily a ‘sit still’ position about which you do not seem to care. 
In general office work you come in contact with people, which I 
can see you enjoy. Your mathematical ability in all probability 
means you have a definite type of mind which will be of great 
value in office systematizing. This particular office I have se- 
lected because the matter of exporting is of special interest today. 
We Americans are looking around the world a great deal more 
than we used to. And wouldn't it be fascinating to be in a place 
where the daily work corcerns China, Japan, Peru or even Africa!” 
“Yes, it would,” replied Edna leaning forward eagerly. “May 
j|—” 

“Just a moment,” interrupted Miss Webster. “There are two 
others which I have in mind. You may be more interested in 
one of those. 

“You say your cousin works in Newman's department store?” 

“Yes,” answered Edna, “in the Infants’ Wear department.” 

“Well, they are in need of a young woman to act as mail order 
shopper, in the special order section. You know, a store has all 
kinds of requests coming in from people who aren't quite sure 
what they want. This shopper would go out around the store 
and fill orders which don’t come in the regulation mail order cata- 
logue stock. If you are after general business experience, this 
ought to give it to you. You would see the customers’ letters 
and get their points of view. Then you would go to the depart- 
ments, see the merchandise and learn all about that. Then yours 
would be the task of selecting merchandise to fit the needs of each 
customer. As they explained the position to me, the work would 
take you to all parts of the store. Talk about not sitting down! 
I imagine after two or three weeks of such shopping, you’d begin 
to wonder why you ever scorned it!” 


DNA SHELDON’S eyes were very bright. 
“I like that even better than the other,” said she, “shall 
I—” 

“Do you know, Miss Sheldon,” answered Miss Webster slowly, 
“you are naturally enthusiastic. That is splendid. But enthusi- 
asm has its drawbacks too. You must learn to be careful in 
your judgments and not to be too hasty in making them. When 
you're making a decision study the thing out from all sides. I 
don’t mean to preach,” she concluded, laying a friendly hand 
upon Edna’s, “but I’m interested in you. You seem to be so 
earnest about your work that I wish to see you get just the right 
start. And such a start is not to be gained by quickly jumping 
at the first thing that you hear about.” 

As Miss Webster spoke, her sleeve brushed one of the cards 
from her desk into Edna’s lap. As Edna picked it up the type- 
written notes upon it seemed to fairly leap out at her. 

“Filing and general office work,” she read: “Star Motion-Pic- 
ture Office.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed: “Is that position open?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Webster, “it is, and the salary is larger than 
that in either of the other positions I have mentioned to you. 
But I did not select this one for you because—” 

Miss Webster paused a moment, then continued. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I do not think that the atmosphere 
of the motion-picture office would be congenial to you. Things 
are more rough and ready there.” 


———— 


Edna listened to what Miss Webster said, but she still gazed 
fascinated, at the card. 

“If you really do wish to apply there,” said Miss Webster 
“TI will give you a card of introduction. Frankly, I hesitate, Mis 
Sheldon—not but what it is a place where a young woman may 
work with perfect safety—don’t misunderstand me. We investi. 
gate all openings and recommend only those that meet our te. 
quirements for satisfactory surroundings, but some surroundings 
are less suitable than others. And you, Miss Sheldon, are ney 
in the city.” 

Still Edna looked at the card. A motion-picture office! Per. 
haps Mary Pickford came in there, or Marguerite Clark. Mig 
Webster smiled to herself. She knew what Edna was thinking 

Suddenly, Edna looked up. 

“Did you say it pays more?” she asked. 

“Ves,” admitted Miss Webster, ‘three dollars a week more” 

“Could I do the work?” 

“Yes. I think you could. 
because of the surroundings.” 

“I—TI think I'd like to try there, if I may,” said Edna 

“Very well,” said Miss Webster, making out some 
“There! These will introduce you. And here is the name 
man you are to see in each place. Now for the interviews!” 


As I say, I didn’t suggest it to you 


cards, 
of the 


DNA drew a sharp little breath. It was so pleasant here 

with Miss Webster. Talking about the positions was y 
interesting. But going out, alone, to interview men she had never 
seen before—! Her interest of the moment before vanished in 
the face of this rather appalling necessity. 

“Oh, Miss Webster,” she said, looking at the cards. “Do you 
really think these men will want to see me?” 

“Now, Miss Sheldon,” reproved Miss Webster, “you mustn't 
start out feeling that way. You should never appear apologetic 
when you interview anyone for a position. Why, I have a long 
list of employers who are looking for just such a girl as you 
You have something to give us in this great big city. When you 
go to these places, try to tnink of yourself as actually working 
there. In other words, will it be worth your while and worth 
the while of the employer for you to be there? And if these three 
places don’t happen to be just right, come back to me. I have 
some more. Good luck to you, Miss Sheldon. Let me know 
how you come out.” 

Miss Webster’s words renewed Edna’s confidence and buoyant 
hope. As she -closed the door, she no longer felt terrified by 
the crowd in the large room. She, Edna Sheldon, was wanted 
here. Miss Webster had said so—and she ought to know. 

Edna looked at the three cards in her hand. Where should 
she go first? The motion-picture magazine card was on top 
Wouldn't it be fascinating, she thought, to get to know all the 
stars, and then write home about it? That thought decided her 
She would make her first call there. 

Edna walked up to a burly policeman who was talking to: 
man on the corner. 

“Will you please tell me how to get to this address?” she asked 
holding out the card. 

The policeman responded with alacrity. It wasn’t often that 
such an attractive young woman approached him with just suci 
an appreciative smile. Edna carefully wrote down his. directions 
upon the back of the card. 

“Nice-looking girl that,” said the policeman to his friend 
Edna walked away. “D’ye suppose she’s going into the movies? 

“Dunno,” answered the friend, “she doesn’t look much lik 
Mary Pickford. Still you never can tell what they'll look like 
when they're dolled up,” concluded he, sagely. 

But Edna did not hear. She was watching the numbers of the 
trolley cars, waiting for the one which was to bear her to the 
magic land where Norma Talmadge and Marguerite Clark and 
Douglas Fairbanks are real people, after all, and where she, Edn 
Sheldon, might soon be talking with them! 
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T is not so very long ago that most women were ignorant of 

the proper way to write a check. That was a masculine prerog- 
ative, like having a beard or wearing trousers. On the first of the 
month, a wife would hand over the bills to her husband, tremble 
apprehensively as his eyes traveled over them, and watch with 
wistful fascination as he filled out mysterious little slips and 
signed his name with a flourish. Then when he died and she was 
confronted with the necessity of performing this difficult task, she 
went to the nearest male relative or friend and was tremblingly 
initiated into the mystery. 

These things came vividly to mind when I learned that the 
manager of the Foreign Exchange Department of the office of the 
Cincinnati correspondent of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York was a woman, Sophie Marie Hamant. 

There are only six people in the country occupying such posi- 
tions, the other five having the proper masculine qualifications for 
the highly specialized performance. 

One hundred and thirty-five banks, merchants and manu- 
facturers, I was told, depend on Miss Hamant for information 
regarding foreign-exchange rates each day. The imagination is 
stirred by things like this. I was curious to know what work she 
had done in a bank through long years of apprenticeship. 

“Why, I wasn’t in a bank at all!” she said. “After finishing 
my studies, I taught literature and English, and fencing and 
physical culture, for nine years. I gave readings too, lectures, 
and directed plays—in fact, everything connected with work of 
this kind. I studied both in this country and abroad.” 

Then, it seems, during the war she began to feel like a useless 
person engaged in a useless profession, while France, the birth- 
place of her parents, was in such need of help. A visit to this 
country by one of her relatives, who was at that time with the 
French mission,—having been disabled in the army,—brought her 
to a decision. She made up her mind to prepare for one of the 
many war positions offered. As she was dependent on her own 
efforts for a livelihood, she arranged with the school to teach three 
days a week and took a secretarial course the other three. 

It was in August, 1918, that Mr. Wilson, in charge of the 
Cincinnati office of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
came to the business college in search of an office assistant. He 
did not want a stenographer, but some one who could talk to 
bankers in an intelligent way and not lose her head. The principal 
told him she had just the person, and sent for Miss Hamant. 

“But I don’t want a position like that,” Miss Hamant told 
them. “I want a war job.” 


The Foreign- 
Exchange Girl 


By FLOY 
PASCAL COWAN 


They prevailed upon her to try the business for a while. 

“TI shall never forget those first days in the office,” said Miss 
Hamant. “I resigned mentally every other day. I had been ac- 
customed to arrange my teaching hours to suit my inclination. 
The office-hours were from eight-thirty until five. I felt just like 
a prisoner. The discipline was the best thing in the world for me 
—lI had been so pampered. I held on, however; then I began to 
be vitally interested. My teaching position was being held open 
for me; so I felt secure in the thought that I could go back to it 
should business prove undesirable. I had to struggle to hold my 
business position. Perhaps that was the reason it was so attractive. 

“Our company began sending foreign-exchange rates over our 
private wires. No one in the office was particularly interested. 
I felt it was an opportunity. I had traveled in England and on 
the continent and knew the countries, had spent their moneys. 

“The handling of exchange, I knew, required preparation; so 
I inquired of one of our banker friends as to the best way to 
acquire this knowledge. He told me there was a class on exchange 
being organized that very week, but he had not heard of women 
being enrolled. He asked if I minded being in a class with men. 
I answered that I did not, but the men probably would. He said 
te use his name if I had any difficulty enrolling. I used his name. 

“The president of the class, when I called to talk to him, had a 
doubtful look in his eyes. He said the men were all experienced 
bankers. I was very humble. He said the class would probably 
be over my head. I replied it probably would, but I would love 
so to try. He then told me in a condescending way I could try 
for one or two meetings and drop out when I found it too hard. 

“There were seventeen men in the class—they looked so bored 
when I walked in that I just shivered in my boots. I had the 
advantage when it came to study, for there were spare moments 
during the day when we were not very busy. The men were very 
busy in the banks, and when evening came were tired or had 
diversions other than study. I studied within an inch of my life. 
I wouldn’t have failed for anything—my pride wouldn’t let me. 
Most of us tried to elude the examinations, I was ill at the time, 
and so a special time was fixed. To my amazement, I passed. 

“On the day I was notified of the pleasant news, one of the 
officers of the company visited our office. Mr. Wilson gave him 
the information and he looked me over and said: ‘You're very 
ambitious.” ‘Too ambitious?’ I asked; and he answered: ‘No.’ I 
had an invitation to visit our foreign department for a couple of 
weeks at the expense of the company. During that year I lost 
five members of my immediate family from influenza. I decided 
a vacation—time to think—would be too dreadful; so I spent 
my vacation in our foreign department. It was a revelation! 

“At that time there were just a few banks carrying our direct 
drawing service. I visited banks each day in an endeavor to install 
our drafts, letters of credit, travelers’ checks. Some of the banks 
did not care for this business. The thing was to point out the 
advantage to them. From September the sales of exchange in- 
creased fifty per cent each month. At the present almost every 
bank in Cincinnati uses our service.” 

Miss Hamant has not dropped her other interests because of 
her present strenuous life. She has retained her membership in 
the McDowell Society, the Poetry Society and the Drama League. 
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The Frenchwoman.... her 
soul proved recently, as in all 
historical emergencies, that it 
possessed a miraculous cupacity 
for resolution, self-abnes ation 





and character. 


We Now Enter Upon the 


By JULES BOIS 


Illustrated by ADDISON BURBANK 


OUR former President, William Howard Taft, remarked: 
“Women of every condition have gone back to home duties, 
but they have gone back different women.” Indeed, war activi- 
ties compelled them as well as the men to become more conscious 
of their own obligations and aims. The grande dame and the 
working-woman alike have been taught they must think not merely 
of their class interest but also of the interest of the country at 
large. Their patriotism was stimulated and their obligation to 
society fortified. Necessity showed those who had lived too 
much deprived of the sense of responsibility and who were called 
rather ungallantly “the superfluous ones,” the hollowness of a life 
devoted wholly to selfish pleasure. 

This is as true of the French as of the American women. The 
indolent and fastidious type, “the doll,” is fast disappearing; 
weakness has lost its charm; we enter into the era of the strong 
woman. This does not preclude beauty. On the contrary a 
new beauty blossoms forth—and for the first time since old 
Greece—in America. Here woman reaches her highest power, 
for here she has the most freedom. You Americans are perhaps 
less aware than we of such a metamorphosis; you, accustomed 
te move among the people crowding your drawing-rooms, restau- 
rants, theaters, clubs; but for the newcomer, even when only 
passing in a New York or Chicago or San Francisco street, the 
carriage of your women is a surprise and a revelation. It expresses 
grace, force and confidence united. It is not self-sufficiency; it 
is the tranquil assurance of their dominion. “Vera incessu patuit 
dea!” exclaimed the Latin poet. By her very step she proved 
herself a goddess.” If the term goddess seems too much for our 
prosaic time, we can say at least she feels herself the 
new queen; and really men demand now the ener- 
getic, intellectual wife who is a companion. 

Although the Frenchwoman has not the 
same imperial gait, her soul proved re- 
cently, as in all historical emergencies, 
that it possesses a miraculous capac- 
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“The American husband grants to 
the woman more of herself; the 
French husband more of himself.” 


ity for resolution, self-abnegation and character. How greatly 
calumniated she was! War revealed her to the foreigners and per- 
haps to herself; and now during the troublesome period of a new 
peace, her face reflects a new glory. Her elegance, her wit, her re- 
fined manners, her lack of hypocrisy, have been turned by slan- 
derers against the Parisienne. Like the American, she was envied 
by other nations. The grande dame, from the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, the grande bourgeoise of the Boulevard Malesherbes or Pas- 
sy, even the midinette celebrated by Charpentier in the celebrated 
opera “Louise,” the comédienne who from her boulevard stage 
launches the fashion adopted afterward by the entire world: the 
parisienne of the annual salon, of the general rehearsals, of Le 
doyen lunches, Ritz teas, and Armenonville suppers—that quintes- 
sence of womanhood was christened a fairy, a siren and something 
worse. But her critics did not understand the Frenchwoman, be. 
cause they did not know her; they saw the veneer—they did no 
penetrate into the soul. This soul is at the same time tender, 
faithful, heroic. 

The Francaise knows how to please, work and live; she know 
also how to die—and is happier and prouder when it is a death 
a soldier would die. But happier and prouder still is she when 
she can face the most cruel and yet most beautiful end—thit 
of Joan of Arc, who without weapons, defenseless, can only tt 
ceive death, yet refuses to inflict it. “You remember, Mother, 
that I always regretted not having been born a boy. But | am 
dying like a soldier all the same, am I not?” Such were ‘tht 
last words of a young girl at Rheims. And on the bulletin with 
the report, we read, after her name, these simple words: “Killed 

at her post, the 14th of September, 1918, seventeel 
wounds, eighteen years of age.” 
Was not this girl a strong woman? 

This soul of the French woman is mot 

estly veiled, and her qualities in secré 

impregnate her surroundings and het 
family. Yet let a tragic circumstanct 
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Era of Strong Women 


The distinguished Frenchman and feminist, Jules Bois, who wrote 


“Le Couple Futur,” “L’ Eve Nouvelle” and “La Citoyenne,” has been 


living in America this year. 


“From the weak to the strong, from 


the doll to the superwoman—that is the progress American women 





occur, and it electrifies the universe. We can realize no greater 
unity, solidarity and harmony than that existing between the real 
French couple. The French ménage has been much assailed, and 
some of our littérateurs and playwrights have not been backward 
in doing their share; yet it remains a little heaven on earth. I do 
not entertain the ridiculous assumption that we monopolize the 
sweet force of tenderness, but I firmly believe that in no country 
has there been or is more family love and constant intimacy be- 
tween the bride and bridegroom—most often for life. The French 
matron is in the world perhaps the one most closely intermingled 
with the life of her mate. We do not keep our labors, property or 
pleasures from our wives; club life is very restricted even in 
Paris, limited to a few aristocrats or parvenus of wealth and 
leisure. The business man like the tradesman consults his com- 
panion, even endeavors with her; so also do politicians, scholars 
and artists. In my father’s office I often met a good man who 
ran errands. When he spoke of his wife, he was wont to say, 
with the popular facility of our people of coining expressions: 
“My government.” 

And the people are not different from the other classes in 
this. The small as well as the big bourgeoisie offers an example 
of quasi-patriarchial customs; divorces are scarce, scandals al- 
most unknown, and the lamentable privilege of the cosmopolitan 
world. Our women have from a time almost immemorial worked 
in our offices and workrooms. Principally among the middle 
class, the wives and the daughters are the bookkeepers, the sec- 
retaries, the administrators. Even in stately homes ladies do 
not leave men alone after the dinner. There are not in Paris, 
as I saw in New York, Chicago and San Francisco, large 
luncheons to which only women invite themselves 
and gather apart from men. No women’s clubs 
at all! On their own side, men would have 
a very tedious time of it, conversing with- 
out the companionship of the fair and op- 
posite sex—at least, they would think so. 


are making today,” he said to us in summing up his impressions. 





“The more independent of mar- 
riage women become, the more hap- 
py their marriages are likely to be.” 


HICH is the best lover—the American or the French hus- 
t band? Embarrassing and arresting question! I assume 
one of the greatest miracles the world has ever known is the 
social miracle of the American husband. For generosity, affec- 
tion, trust, for tolerance, for hard-working loyalty, I never saw 
anything, anyone, like him. He has done something which no 
other age or country has accomplished: he has given freedom, 
entire freedom to his mate. The latter enters into life as our 
women are not permitted to do. Is nature working one of her 
deep purposes in America in our time? What instinct is it that 
causes the American man to sacrifice himself in order to give 
the American woman all chances to improve herself? 

Man here works and endeavors so that his wife and daughters 
may enjoy all that is beautiful and elevating in life. They have 
the time and means to cultivate their bodies and their minds. 
Physically and mentally the American woman is now almost super- 
woman. Her muscles are developed, harmonious, athletic, resist 
fatigue. She travels freely, is well read, associates with high 
ideas and prominent personalities; she is instructed in science. 
And so she leads her sisters in the other countries. For such price- 
less privileges she is indebted to her father, to her husband. 

On the other hand, the French husband, more tender, is more 
exacting than the American, more jealous also, and absorbing; he 
keeps his wife closer to him. He assumes toward her a more 
possessive attitude. Sometimes he wants her to belong to him 
even more than to herself. He is deeply attaching and attached. 
But does he love less than the American husband? Incontestably, 
some will say, since there is more egotism in his love. Absolutcly 

no, contradict others; certainly he loves more, because 
the characteristic of love is to find its only joy in 
the presence of the beloved. 
Which is right? Which is wrong? It is 
for the women to decide! In summing 
up, the American husband grants to 
the woman more of herse!f; the 
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Here woman reaches her highest power, for here she has most freedom. 


French husband more of himself. And the American and the 
French women—each in her own way—are the most favored 
women in the world. 

Alas! French tenderness and sensibility have been terribly 
shaken by the war, whose greatest blow it was ours to endure. 
In his book, “Letters and Social Aims,” Emerson quotes Shen- 
stone’s remark: “There is a quality in which no woman in the 
world can compete with Frenchwomen—it is the power of intel- 
lectual irritation. She will draw wit out of a fool. She strikes 
with such address the chords of self-love, that she gives unex- 
pected vigor and agility to fancy, and electrifies a body that 
appeared non-electric.” In the French drawing-room, Ja dame 
brings together men of talent, kindles ambitions and capacities. 
Art’s fancies, social conceptions and political plans start and 
prosper in our women’s surroundings. In our medieval cours 
c’amour blossomed, despite a hard and brutal time, the delicate 
flower of chivalry; later the salon of the seventeenth century 
established our culture, which is more complete and more human 
because it is at the same time masculine and feminine; it has a 
father and a mother as well. 

In the eighteenth century the current of renovation was di- 
rected into a channel and fomented by grandes dames, who, 
friends and even the muses of philosophers and philanthropists, 
instigated indirectly your Declaration of Independence, and di- 
rectly our Declarations of the Rights of Man, to which are to 
be added the Rights of Woman. Patriotic and international 
standards, bringing us in sympathy with free people and particu- 
larly with America, are, I say, the offsprings of both Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen. They realized by the blessing of a close 
union of intellect and heart, that love, the law of the couple, is 
the law of society, of motherland, and in the end, of mankind 
and womankind, that family of nations. 


RENCH women have suffered more through the War than 
their American sisters; yet they have benefited less. 

You can readily see this. The great majority of your women 
have not seen with their own eyes the same calamities, nor real- 
ized through the tortures of their own hearts the same immense 
pity which spurred our daughters, wives and mothers. I do not 
make this remark to diminish the merit of the American women; 
on the contrary, they have always been the best propagandists 
of our country and its culture. We must not forget that at the 
very beginning of hostilities, when many of your men hesitated, 
wondering what decision they should make, they, the women, 
immediately and spontaneously 
adopted our cause in 1914. Even 
in the time of neutrality they came 
to us, their hands full of offerings 
and their souls overflowing with act- 
ive sympathy. Men had only to fol- 
low their enthusiasm and charity. 


. American.... In 
reality they won the war; and now they 
will win the peace—a thing more difficult.” 


“Frenchwomen.. . 


Yet your country has not been invaded; the enemy has not 
weighed upon it during five years; the danger was not on your 
soil. Neither New York nor Chicago have been devastated, 
like Paris, by aérial bombs or by the shells of the “big Bertha; 
your losses in men and in material possessions are far less than 
ours, and consequently your women, generally speaking, have 
been less long and less intensely afflicted and absorbed by the 
mourning of the motherland. 

Now by resuming their regular occupations and by more fully 

participating in factory, office and other public work, they are 
able to defend properly their own rights, better to organize them- 
selves and strive for the conquest of a legitimate political power. 
Also they now approach equality with men in the conditions of 
labor, equality justly due them. Therefore we detect the differ- 
ence previously mentioned between your women and ours. The 
American woman seems to have been, by war toil, more able to 
develop her own acquired advantages; the Frenchwoman, on 
the contrary, appears not to have gathered for the moment any 
immediate profit, or very little additional prerogative. 
» Let us begin with the American women! Will a foreigner, 
much interested in the destiny of this country, be allowed to 
express frankly, as they exist, his own impressions and observa- 
tions? I collected them from visits, interviews and personal inter- 
course, not from dead opinions, buried in pamphlets and period- 
icals. 

I wish to pay special homage to the leaders of the social- 
settlement movement, though but recently during my sojourn 
here I have been converted to its principles and activities. When 
one lives in France, one can hardly conceive a clear and just idea 
about its efficiency. I was a very young and quite a sedentary 
Parisian at the time of my first acquaintance with a settlement. 
Then in the Boulevard de Clichy I met an English lady, most well 
intentioned, who had established something of this kind at Mont- 
martre with the paradoxical purpose of “puritanizing” this di:- 
trict of art and gay science. 

With this aim she employed canticles and cups of tea and sirups. 
As could have been easily foreseen, the result was an amiable and 
complete failure. The Chat Noir, at that epoch, antagonized her 
propaganda by its profane songs and its nocturnal beer. But in 
America other conditions create other institutions; I have been 
in a position to realize what service the settlement has given here 
in every respect. Their leaders, being women as a rule, are, 
if I may say so, the mothers of the America which is to come. 
Highly cultivated, animated by a great patriotic and humanitarian 
zeal, they watch, as a veritable prov- 
idence, over the rudimentary human 
material represented by the refugee 
immigrants who flock to your Atlan- 
tic shores. 

Since they offer, as they do, ap- 
peasement to the avid thirst for de- 
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velopment and knowledge which besets a number of these strangers 
aspiring to citizenship, such a work plays a potent part in the 
making of the United States. It is not merely for the relief of 
poverty and for the elevation of morality as in other countries, 
but serves especially as a center for Americanization. And gen- 
uine Americanization never has been needed more. 

We must not deceive ourselves as to the racial combination of 
the future America; it will contain inevitably a very small pro- 
portion of Anglo-Saxon blood. For many years the immigration 
has consisted and will consist largely of Italians, Greeks, Span- 
iards, Portuguese, Poles, Russians and other Slavic contingents 
—an extraordinary mélange, the outcome of which will be dif- 
ficult to foretell. As people having no national ties do not 
tend to become desirable citizens, the danger of this condition, 
if any, would lie in the fact that a horde of internationalists 
might be thrown without discrimination into your national melt- 
ing-pot. But women are the vigilant sentinels of progress. What, 
then, is the first achievement of these settlements? It is to re- 
group these scattered immigrants according to their original 
nationality and according to the sympathy they feel for each other. 
Individuals, if isolated, would be lost entities, while in reuniting 
them with their coreligionists and compatriots, the extinguished 
flame of their racial gifts is swiftly rekindled. From a scattered 
herd they evolve into an organized body. Their aborted aspira- 
tions, their hopeless sufferings no longer handicap them, returning 
only to their memory as an apprenticeship by which they must 
profit in order to get a fresh start. In company and with the 
guidance of true Americans, they begin to glimpse the great 
chance of living now in a bounteous and liberating country, where 
they find the path of success, health and happiness open to them. 

In these times of disturbed ideas and of restless sensibilities, 
the well-conducted settlement renders another service to the 
people living therein and to America at large. It annihilates, or 
at best dilutes the venom of revolutionary radicalism and bol- 
shevism, which unconsciously or consciously these newcomers have 
brought with them from their native countries. Over there, 
heredity, poverty, sharp competition, hatred of castes and races. 
stimulated the poison. But here, with the cause removed, the 
effect generally disappears. Fancy an immigrant, if intelligent, 
who would antagonize for long the principles of a society that 
permits him soon to have an account in a bank and perhaps, if 
good fortune second labor, to become in his turn one of the 
“lucky dogs” of the world. 

Furthermore, teaching others has the advantage of teaching 
ourselves in turn. The settlement is 
not merely a school for him who 
visits it or for those profiting by it; 
it is also an illuminating influence 
for its leaders. Their faith in their 
own country may still be augmented 
by their experience and the results 


The Parisienne was christened a fairy, a siren and something worse. 





“We can lock the portal of the future in 
despair or throw it wide open to a new 
hope. Let us believe and be brave.” 





they obtain. They realize better that humanity is perfectible, 
that patriotism is the basis of a true and high interpretation of 
races, and that organizing in such a way these United States of 
yours prepares for the advent of the United States of the World. 


HE leaders of the various settlements are often important 

members of the large groups devoted to the mission of gath- 
ering and educating the feminine workers. Such a duty is imposed 
upon them more and more. In 1880, in the United States, fif- 
teen out of one hundred women, and in 1910, no less than twenty- 
three in a hundred, were employed. Since then the percentage 
has continually increased. From two million and a half, the 
working-women have passed to eight millions, and later to twelve 
millions. Today they are still more numerous. The situation 
is grave. Everything conspires to fill industrial channels with 
girls. Daughters and even mothers are leaving their homes to 
people the offices and factories. The pressure is made heavier 
by the constantly rising cost of living. As immigration has been 
restricted, naturally by the war and artificially by laws, the stream 
of women invading industry is daily swelled. 

In the garment business, in laundries, in bookbinding, the girls 
encounter the boys; they are teachers, clerks, telegraphists, dress- 
makers, milliners, ticket-sellers, shoemakers and so forth. The 
Women’s Trade Union League, whose center I visited several times 
in Chicago, has furnished me with a long list of the activities 
organized in this city with women members. To the preceding 
professions and trades I must add butchers, cashiers and ushers, 
cloak-makers, elevated-railway employees, the electrical workers, 
high-school teachers, glove-operators, janitresses, office and mis- 
cellaneous employees, nurses, physical instructors, tailors, sus- 
pender-workers, typographers, waitresses, straw- and _ felt-hat 
workers, household workers, the women in the school lunch-rooms, 
the physicians in the public health department and finally the 
commercial portrait-artists. 

The American women, especially those in the thick of social 
activities, have as a rule a good deal of practical sense, an in- 
tellectuality, an earnestness which surely proves them worthy of 
enjoying the same rights as the American men. Furthermore they 
have a sense for organization keener than that of the women of 
other countries, not excepting England. In them ferments the 
spirit of America, which is a combination of initiative with power 
of execution. The war period gave them opportunities for demon- 
strating qualities which hitherto had lain dormant in them or had 
until now been overlooked by the average observer. 

It will be of interest to quote 
the words of a French co-worker, a 
competent witness, and a delegate of 
her colleagues at the First Interna- 
tional Congress of Women Workers. 
She emphasized the privileged stand- 
ing your (Continued on page 103) 










Women of Mystery— 


(ueoPA TRA has her counterparts in this our American life of today 
and yesterday; so too with Tess and Desdemona and Guinevere and 
Francesca and the many other heroines of history and fiction. Under this 
title “Women of Mystery” a distinguished American novelist tells the true 
stories, disguised a little in names and places, of some of these strange 
women and their amazing careers—the most poignantly dramatic stories 
this or any other magazine has been privileged to print. 


HE day’s sport had been good, and for once in a way I had 
been able to equal the phenomenal run of luck that had fa- 
vored my old friend Burford Wallace. He and I were alone at 
the club at the time, as the season was running late. When we had 
dressed for dinner, he came to me with hand extended and con- 
gratulated me on my luck. Neat and well turned out, hearty- 
looking, with ruddy complexion 2nd well-trimmed white mustache, 
he might have been any country gentleman of another time instead 
of the modern prosperous lawyer of a wide metropolitan practice. 
“Yes,” said he after a time as we sat musing, our feet on the 
gallery rail, “a fine day’s sport you’ve had. I congratulate you. 
But I don’t envy you, my friend.” 

“And why not?” said I. “Down in my icebox yonder are fish 
enough to stir any man’s envy, don’t you think?” 

“Oh, yes, that’s fine,” he replied; “but the place where you 
caught them!” I saw his shoulders rise. 

“You mean Dead Woman’s Pool?” 

“Yes. I don’t like the name.” 

“Why, nonsense, Wallace!” said I. “It’s only a name—though 
I have to admit it’s less fished than any other part of the water.” 

“T never fish it at all,” said he. “Oh, it’s not the story of poor 
little Jeanne Duchesne and her faithless Baptiste—not the legend 
of her drowning herself at the foot of the pool yonder; but it’s 
because it brings to my mind something else and even worse of the 
same sort—another woman. Odd, how they follow us even into 
the wilderness, isn’t it?” 

I continued with banal rerharks to the effect that we cannot get 
away from life no matter where we go. 

Wallace finally tossed his cigar across the rail. “That’s true,” 
said he. “I used to see that in my practice. How much can hap- 
pen in twenty years! I presume it was something like twenty 
years or more that Rose Gayarré played even with my old friend 
Dan Clark. We all thank God that there are good women in the 
world. But some are not good. And I suppose, of all the speci- 
mens of that sort that ever grew, Rose Gayarré was about as bad 
as the worst—and looked about as good as the best.” 

“You ought to tell me all of it, now,” said I. 

“T couldn’t and I wouldn't,” said Burford Wallace soberly, “if 
it were not for the fact that Shelby Clark is dead, and Rose Gay- 
arré is dead, and Dan Clark himself is as good as dead, and his 
wife is dead, years ago. And all because of the madness of a young 
man about a young woman—and hers about him. 

“Rose Gayarré, you see, was not just one of those beautiful 
creatures sometimes come up out of base blood. Beautiful women 
may be slum-born. Not so with Rose Gayarré, Californian. She 
could go back at least to her grandfather. Of her mother she was 
not so certain. Chilefa, perhaps, or some South American strain. 
There were not many women in California in the first of the old 
gold regions, but they sometimes were women of a sort. 

“I presume old Gayarré of 1850,—Southerner by birth and ad- 
venturer by habit,—was considered fortunate when he married the 
ancestress of Rose Gayarré. Well, the two left his son comfort- 
ably situated in mines and lands. He accumulated those things 
mighty cheap in early California. So when Rose was born, she 
came into a fortune of her own. She never knew want. 

She never knew a single ungratified wish. 

“Tt was out of that. half exotic environment of Cali- 
fornia in the older times that this child was born. She 
was as beautiful, I presume, even in her youth, as women 
or girls ever grow to be. There is a sort of tradition even 
yet about Rose Gayarré. She shot up tall and splendid— 
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the dark type of beauty, what we call the vampire sort, if you 
like. She was very dark, with large dark eyes, soft and slumbrous 
at times. Her hair was very heavy and dark. Her skin was of 
peculiar coloration, red underneath, never suffused, never violently 
flushed. She seemed like a statue come to life. 

“She was the most regal-looking woman I ever saw. And 
there was about her a calm, a poise, an assurance which no queen 
ever surpassed in any age of the world. She seemed to take it 
for granted that people would admire her, and that they would 
move out of her way when she walked. There never was any 
second woman when she was in a room—and she accepted this 
truth as gently and as royally as any woman of any age. She 
always impressed me as a reincarnation of some great woman of 
the ages. 

“She was not arrogant. No one ever saw her frown. No one 
ever saw her command or attempt to domineer in any situation. 
She simply supposed that everybody accepted her as she ac- 
cepted herself. And they always did. 

“She married young, a wealthy young chap named Wilson, 
in San Francisco. The papers of that time made a great deal of 
the marriage, which was something of an affair. She must have 
been a beautiful bride. She could not have been much beyond 
twenty, if at all, at that time—lI think about nineteen. But even 
then people smiled and said a husband was an incident for a 
woman like that. 

“She started out on the career which made her what I presume 
I must call notorious. They traveled all over the country to 
the places fashionable at that time in the,East, the North and 
the South, as well as on the Coast. She did all sorts of things. 
Continually she was appearing on the front page. And yet no 
one ever saw her strive for effect. If her bathing costumes were 
startling, they seemed never to be deliberately so. Always she 
was doing startling things, but she did them simply and naturally, 
and with such absolute freedom from all effort, that after a time 
people ceased to rub their eyes and wonder about her. 

“Of course, she had all the money she needed. Her husband 
was rich; her father had been rich; she was rich in her own right. 
But she did not spend money as money, for the sake of display. 
There was not the slightest trace of affectation or vulgarity about 
Rose Gayarré. 

“She had a mind, moreover. In some mysterious way she 
seemed to absorb information about all the current events of 
the world. I could not tell you where she got her education— 
she could not have been more than a convent pupil for a while 
out on the Coast. She simply grew. 

“She could not by any means have kept men away from her. 
She accepted them as part of her life. I don’t propose to delve 
into her life; it would not become us two old white-headed men 
to sit here and gossip about a woman’s past. What her history 
was in New York or New Orleans or at the Florida resorts of 
that day you can imagine. 

“Tt was in some of these expeditions toward the East that she 
met Shelby Clark, son of my old friend Dan Clark. Shelby had 
as good a chance in life as any young man of his years. His 

father was president and chief stockholder in the First 
National in a Southern city. His mother was of good fam- 
ily, as sweet and fine a woman as ever breathed. 

“Shelby was adventurer by temperamcnt. At this time 
he had hit off a good thing in cotton futures on his own 
—dquite unknown to his father. I presume perhaps he 
had cleaned up seventy or eighty thousand dollars, which 
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at that time was a large sum of money. Not that he ever 
used any of the bank’s money; no breath of suspicion ever 
could have been urged against him. He took a vacation 
from the bank, and went East to have his little fling. 

“But he met Rose Gayarré somewhere. I suppose she 
looked at him and dropped her eyelids the fraction of a 
trace. It was enough. She could take a man’s soul out 
of his body by a look of her eyes. She got Shelby Clark, 
I fancy, the first time they met. There was no hope for 
him after that. 

“But now here comes the curious part of it. She had 
had all sorts of men hanging about her, and she was mar- 
ried happily enough, so they said. But she dropped every 
other man in the world—including her husband—as soon as 
she saw Shelby Clark. You cannot call-a woman so remark- 
able as Rose Gayarré all bad, I presume. At any rate, al- 
though she did not visibly change, her habits and her cus- 
toms changed after she met Shelby. I presume she was a 
different woman. She was in love! I don’t know why. 

“Tall and dark, beautiful in a manly fashion, Shelby might 
have been Marc Antony come to life again. And still the 
old idea comes to me that they were living on this earth 
for a second time. 

“She made no set eyes at him, had no concern regarding 
him. She just accepted him as he accepted her. It could 
never be said that Rose Gayarré was jealous of any man or 
any woman. That was out of her nature altogether, a thing 
impossible for her. 

“Of course, instances as flagrant as this last barred real 
social doors to her wherever she went. She did not care— 
apparently she did not know. She was content. She had 
found a man whom she could love! 

“As for Shelby Clark, he was infatuated. We have no 
other word, and it is not exact. He did not go back home 
to his place as vice-president in his father’s bank. He ceased 
to write home. Even his mother got no answers to her 
letters. He was here, there and everywhere, one place or 
another, somewhere in the East or the South or the North, 
as the season might be. But he did not go home. He had 
money enough; and as for that, Rose Gayarré had money 
enough. So—she quiet and sedate and happy, he dreamy and 
preoccupied—they simply drifted on together, hand in hand, 
down their special primrose path, ignoring all the world, and 
so happy they never seemed to see or care. It was a curious 
thing—the most curious thing I ever saw in all my life. 

“I met Dan Clark one night at the club with Billings, the 
vice-president who had been elected to take Shelby’s place 
in the bank. Our little dinner was constrained. I knew 
Clark had something he wanted to say. When we came to 
our coffee, he looked around and saw we were alone, and 
then he ‘came through.’ 

“He did not make much preliminary about it, but went to 
the point at once. ‘My boy is somewhere out in California 
with that woman. She seems to have him hard and fast. 
What can we do? Another sixty days will put the boy’s 
mother in her grave. Can’t the woman be handled legally 
in some way?’ 

_ “*Your son’s of age,’ said I. ‘So is the woman. One seems 
in this about as deep as the other. But speaking of the law, if 
your son, for instance, had been guilty of -embezzlement—’ 

““What! My son? Impossible!’ 
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She was wonderful, I say; she always impressed me 
as a reincarnation of some great woman of the ages.” 
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“He told me that he waited for her to kill him. Slowly she opened the little 
hand-bag she carried..... Dan saw her take out this deadly little pistol.” 
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“But you asked me to do something legal. Now, suppose your 
con were to be followed from this city by the agents of the law 
and brought back here under arrest.’ 

“‘Tt’s not true—it couldn’t be done.’ 

“*Very well,’ said I. ‘It’s a choice of two evils.’ 

“But think of that sort of publicity—think of the stain on 
our family.’ 

“‘T have thought of them both, Dan.’ I told him. ‘It’s bad 

either way. I’m only thinking of the boy’s mother. She can’t 
stand this long. If she wants to see her boy again before she 
goes, that’s about the only chance. The remedy I suggest to 
you is only partial; and it’s desperate.’ 
“ “Well, Billings, his vice-president, and I sat and looked at Dan 
Clark, and it was pretty quiet there for a time, as you may sup- 
pose. I didn’t like to see a man suffer as old Dan Clark did. 
But after a while he raised his head and said: ‘Get out the 
papers tomorrow! I'll go out with our own sheriff. I'll perjure 
mvself or suborn perjury—I’ll sell my own soul, to try to get 
my son’s soul back again.’ 

“To make that part of it short, we did drum up an embezzle- 
ment charge against the boy—his continued absence from the 
bank and his expenditure of large sums of money gave a certain 
color to that. You may think I was dishonest in my practice of the 
jaw? Well, I suppose I was! Sometimes we have to be dishonest 
in order to be honest. I looked at old Judge Henderson, and he 
looked at me straight from under his white brows. We both 
knew the Clarks. Neither of us said a word. But we got out the 
requisition. Dan Clark went along with the officer to San Francisco. 


“@NLARK was no fool. He stayed about town incognito for a 

time, until he learned the habits of the woman. He wanted 
to see her alone. He acted through a broker who occasionally had 
handled mining enterprises for Rose Gayarré—I call her that still, 
although of course her real name was Rose Wilson at this time. 

“This broker sent a note to her about a certain mining prop- 
erty—mythical, of course—which this mysterious stranger had 
in his possession. Clark imagined that the woman would be in- 
terested. It was in that way that he secured his interview. 

“I talked with him about it afterward. He told me that when 
they were alone in her apartments, he threw off all pretense at 
once. ‘I've come for Shelby,’ he said. 

“She stood and looked at him then—the most beautiful human 
being he had ever seen, a perfectly noble-looking creature in 
every way. She was wonderful. I say; she was a reincarnation. 
Dan Clark looked at her and understood everything. 

“She showed no trace of anger or resentment—was very sim- 
ple. She said it over and over again, surprised that any one 
should interfere: ‘But I love him!’ 

“She did not make any scene whatever, did not rage or fume 
or threaten. She was simply dignified and quiet. And all the 
time, for every answer, she said, wonderingly: ‘I love him!’ 

“She must have sensed the iron in his nature very soon. 

“You're going to try to take him away from me!’ she cried. 
‘You're his father!’ 

“I'm going to do precisely that,’ said he. 

“*But how?’ 

““Under charge of embezzlement.’ 

“He never embezzled anything in his life—Shelby’s as honest a 
man as there is in the world,’ she said quietly. ‘You're his father!’ 

**That’s no difference,’ said he to her. ‘I’m going to take him 
back. You're never going to see him again. His mother is dying 
on his account. Haven’t you any heart?’ 

““Why—heart?’ said she, and there was no pose or pretense 
about her. ‘Heart? What do you mean? Have I anything else? 
Don't you suppose I know what it is to love a man? Don’t you 
suppose I Jove Shelby? You don’t understand at all. And you 
think you know so much! You don’t know what you're trying 
to do here, I tell you. You simply don’t know!’ 

“Well, it must have been hard even for Dan Clark, resolute 
man as he was, to talk with that woman. She didn’t argue very 
much—and always she came around to that simple statement: 
‘Why, I love him! Don’t you see?’” 

“Toward the close of their interview she said: ‘Why, you 
understand, of course, I’m going to marry Shelby. It takes time.’ 
She meant in regard to her divorce, I presume. But Dan Clark 
shook his head. 

“*No,’ said he; and every time she mentioned that, he said: 
‘No.’ And she knew that he meant it. 

“Then the fire in her began to rise up a little bit, slow and 
somber. ‘You can’t take him away from me!’ she said. ‘I’ll not 
have that.’ 








“Then Dan saw the issue was joined. 
“You'll never see him again!’ he said to her. 


‘I’m going to 
take him away—if it kills him and kills you and kills me and 
kills all of us, I’m going to take him away! You’ve seen him 
for your last time. He’s in charge of the law uw...” 

“After a time she stopped weeping—never apologizing for her 


tears, never drying her tears. She rose and moved towards the 
door—very tall and splendid and dark, very quiet and dignified 
and reserved, and said: ‘Very well. Take him. But remember 
one thing: you'll have to pay your price. Take him if you like 
—but remember this: I'll be even with you sometime. No 
matter what the cost, I'll exact from you the last jot of the 
price for what you’ve taken from me.’ She stood with her face 
wet with tears, but her features were entirely calm. 

“Clark told me that when she said this, it made him feel cold all 
over. He knew that the woman had spoken the absolute truth. 
He knew she was going to find some way to get even, sometime. 
Those were the last words she said to him as she opened the 
door: ‘I'll be even with you sometime; be sure of that.’ 

“So, then, Dan Clark went away. By that time his son was 
in custody of the officer. Within two hours they were across 
the bay. That night they were coming eastward, Shelby Clark 
in irons—they had to subdue him before he would come,—his 
father sitting across from him, both of them stony white and 
stone cold, and the bruised and unhappy officer of the law cover- 
ing his prisoner with a weapon. That was Shelby Clark’s last 
trip across the continent. And the woman he loved was behind 
him now. He never was to see her again alive, nor she him. 

“Well, they came back to our city in the South, and I saw 
them. I heard old Dan Clark talk to his son, saying, I presume, 
the same things he had said before. 

““My son,’ he said, ‘you are my son, and I can’t forget that. 
I had built all my hopes on you.’ 

“The boy was as dignified and quiet as the woman had been. 
He did not rage at all now. He knew there was nothing in the 
embezzlement charge—knew it was simply a case of abduction, 
so far as that was concerned. But this was his father, and he 
had his own ideas of respect. So he only looked straight into his 
father’s eyes. 

““In any ordinary expectation, my son,’ Dan Clark went on, 
‘you would have married some girl here. You would have brought 
her a good name and a good character. Now, even if you were 
cleared of this charge, as of course you will be, you couldn't come 
back into my bank. You couldn’t come back into this town to 
live. It is out of the question that you should ever marry here 
and settle down—I’d be the last to allow that. You have been 
ruined by a woman. But you sha’n’t ruin the life of any other 
woman, We don’t do that sort of thing in our family. 

“““So, my son, I offer you just one chance of life. I don’t 
want to kill you myself—but you’re through. There’s one 
thing left for you. You can join some army. Then it’s good- 
by. We don’t want to know what’s become of you. 

“«And now—go and see your mother.’ 

“Well, old Judge Henderson was with us at that time—and he 
and I knew perfectly well how the embezzlement charge would 
turn out. You say the bench and the bar had been perjured? I 
don’t know! I’m careless about that. Some things are bigger 
than others, and all the world is relative. 

“But Shelby Clark went home for just a little while, and his 
mother saw him then for the last time alive. The next day he 
was gone. It was understood that his bail-bond would be paid 
in, and so I presume the formalities of justice were subserved. 
And his father knew that the boy would keep his promise. He did 
not go back to California. He simply disappeared. 


“TD OSE GAYARRE also disappeared. We saw no more of her 

doings in the newspapers now. She did not travel. Her 
escapades were ended. It was as though she had gone back into 
the shades of the centuries. 

“None of us who knew the facts talked at all. Old Dan Clark 
went along, stiff-necked, in his business routine. He did what he 
could to cheer his broken-hearted wife. But all the time there 
was something on his mind. 

“The woman kept her word! Two years after Shelby Clark 
had disappeared from the earth, there was a new arrival in our 
little Southern city. You will remember that we had a popula- 
tion of about a hundred and twenty-five thousand—quite a metro- 
politan place, we were, all things considered, and socially very 
stiff and exact until we knew about people. Everyone knew every- 
one else. We had our social circles, of course. Nothing could go 
on without its being known by everyone who was anyone. 
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“So all of our town knew that Rose Gayarré had 
come to the city! The word passed in whispers. 
“She moved into a suite of hotel rooms which oc- 
cupied most of the best floor. She was always 
regally careless about money. She remained so now. 
She had a maid or so in her suite, and she brought 
two carriages, a coachman and a footman—that, you 
know, was just before the arrival of the perfected 
motorcar. She had, in fact, all the equipage of a woman of 
station. 

“She lived alone in that way for weeks, dignified, simple—re- 
spectable, if you like that word. I presume there were a certain 
number of foolish men who undertook to make some sort of 
advances toward this beautiful and solitary woman. They never 
did so a second time. She could freeze a man more easily than 
any woman you ever saw. They learned to keep their distance, 
all of them, men and women both. There wasn’t any trace of sus- 
picion which could be charged against her truthfully. She lived 
as quietly as any woman ever did, minding her own business abso- 
lutely, and absolutely indifferent to the business of all other people. 

“At times she drove through our streets and parks, our suburbs. 
She would drive past the gate of our country club, but never 
looked at the clubhouse and never attempted to enter the grounds. 
No one ever asked her out socially or ever noticed her in any way 
whatsoever. She was ignored as completely as if she were not 
there, of course. That was the way of our people, and she must 
have expected it. It caused her no trouble. She seemed not to 
know that any of us were on the earth. 

“She did not overdress her part in any way—sometimes she 
wore clothing beneath her means, you would have said. But no 
matter what she wore, she was beautiful, and no matter where she 
went, everybody looked at her. 

“Sometimes she would go out to church—I mean to the cathe- 
dral. She never went in at the front door, but came in at the 
side-street with the common people. I’ve seen her kneeling on 
the stone floor with negro women all about her. Then she would 
get up and go out at the side door to her carriage, which was wait- 
ing for her. 

“Once in a while in our little city we had theatrical entertain- 
ments, opera. Rose Gayarré perhaps once in a week would be 
seen at such a place as that—never prominently. She contented 
herself usually with buying the privacy of three or four seats 
around her in the back part of the house. She would sit there 
alone, quiet, reserved, motionless. No one could tell what she 
thought. She never raised her eyes to any woman or to any man. 
She would look at people and apparently not see them, as a tigress 
looks beyond you from her cage. 

“Now, you may be sure that by this time our town was talking 
of Rose Gayarré and nothing else. Ignored? She really was less 
ignored than any human being in the town! Men and women 
talked of her more than they did of any other thing, incident or 
affair. They did not even talk cotton when they met, the business 
men of our Southern town—they talked Rose Gayarré. Some- 
times they whispered. They never smiled. They never shrugged 
or raised their eyebrows. There wasn’t a word they could say 
against that woman. And the cold spell of her lay over all that 
place like the hush that comes before some storm. I knew well 
enough that she was simply ‘planting’ a scene, as the playwrights say. 

“Dan Clark, too, knew why she was there. Every once in a 
while he would come to me and ask what to do. I told him 
to do nothing, told him to keep away from the woman absolutely, 
never to allow her to see him alone, never to allow her in his place 
of business. I told him to go home to his wife and put the entire 
facts before her. Because—and Dan and I both accepted that—I 
knew well enough that something would happen. 

“He came into my office one time about the middle of the after- 
noon. I asked him to sit down. He shook his head. 

“ “She came to the bank today,’ he said. 

“<T’ve been expecting that,’ said I to him. 
been here now?’ 

“Over three months.’ 

a ey this is the first time she has ever come to the bank?’ 

“ce es.” 

“*VYou didn’t see her?’ I asked Dan then. He shook his head. 

“‘Oh, no. I have my people all instructed about 
that. She drove up to the curb and left her man 
out there, and came into the front door of the bank 
alone. She asked after the president of the bank. 

My people all knew her, of course. They said the 
president was very busy, and could not be seen. She 
replied that it was a matter of business, that she 


‘How long has she 


wanted to open an account for a hundred thousand or so. They 
asked if anyone else would do—but asked in so lukewarm 4 
way that she must have known that they were not anxious for 
business relations. She concluded it all by saying that she 
would call again. She went out across the sidewalk to her 
carriage. When she did so, she smiled—the first time any one 
has seen her smile since she came here. And for the first 
time since she has come, she just looked out the corner of her 
eyes as she crossed the sidewalk. But she smiled to herself as 
though she knew something, as though she were amused.’ 

“*That’s her way,’ said I suddenly. ‘I begin to see! Clark. 
she’s going to get you if you're not careful.’ 

“*T know it,’ said he. ‘That smile, that look that Billings told 
me about—that’s her plan! She'll come again.’ 

“Ves, that’s sure,’ I said to him. 

“She did. It was almost a week before she came—at the busiest 
hour of the day, when the streets were thronged. She stepped 
out of her carriage, leaving her men, into the front door of the 
bank, asked again to see the president, said again that she hai 
a little business transaction, was rebuffed again, and again went 
cut across the sidewalk to her carriage after a little wait—with 
her head up, her lips smiling, amused, her eyes just a little bit 
turned this side and that, so that she could see all the men— 
and there were men to be seen there at that time, Dan’s friends, 
some of them. 

“No one could tell when she next would come. It was five days. 
The same performance: the carriage at the curb, the passage. 
simple and dignified, across the sidewalk; the little tarrying in the 
front office of the bank, where she could be seen through the 
window; then the little promenade back to the carriage; the 
smile, sometimes more pronounced; the glance of her eyes, also 
sometimes more pronounced. And yet her face was sad. 

“It was four days before her next visit, and then three, and 
then two. Then for a week she came every day—her carriage 
driving up to the front of Dan Clark’s place of business in the 
broad daylight—and every woman in our town knew about it! 

“He came to see me every once in a while, looking haggard. 
‘My God, Burford,’ said he, ‘what’s going to happen? I believe 
I’ve lost my nerve.’ 

“*She’s going to lose you everything she can, depend on that, 
my friend,’ said I. ‘We have chosen our course and elected our 
game. Now we've got to play the thing through. I counsel vou 
again: let her alone. Don’t take any legal measures whatever. 
Don’t ever speak to her or allow any of your people to speak to 
her any more than they must. She isn’t breaking any law, and 
you mustn’t break any law.’ 

““Of course,’ I added, ‘she may be more desperate than you 
and I think.’ 

“*T wouldn’t hurt her,’ he broke out. ‘A weapon against a 
woman? I couldn't think of that. She said she’d do it; and by 
God, she’s got me! She’s done it.’ 

“Had she been willing to stop right there, she would have had 
revenge enough. But she didn’t stop. She got even, and more 
than even, with Dan Clark. And she never touched him, never 
said one word to him! 

“Dan told me about it after it had happened. It was five 
o'clock in the afternoon, or ‘evening,’ as we call it in the South. 
The bank had been closed a couple of hours. Clark was sitting 
alone in his own office—a little room which he had had set off 
just recently, to secure him complete privacy at this particular 
time. 

“This room was cut off entirely from the front of the bank. 
The rear door leading to the central passageway was locked and 
bolted. There was a little side door in the hall which led off into a 
jewelry-store, and that jewelry-store had a rear entrance making 
upon a little alley which ran in back of the bank. 

“Clark always thought that she must have come in at the rear 
of the jewelry-store and passed through, but the strange thing is 
that no one in the jewelry-shop had any recollection of having 
seen her. There was something uncanny about the shadowy way 
in which she came and went. 

“Well, Dan Clark was sitting there in his office, moody and 
brooding and troubled as he was all the time. He didn’t want to 
go home. Why? 

“Tl tell you why. All this time there was being 
offered to Mrs. Clark’s mind a suspicion that this 
woman had a hold not only on her son but on her 
husband as well. People told her, be sure, of that 
little amused smile of Rose Gayarré as she crossed 
the walk. People told her, be sure, of every visit of 
Rose Gayarré’s carriage to her husband’s door. People 
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told her, be sure, of the glance of that woman’s eyes left and 
right, communicating to the people in the street that she saw 
some one in the bank that she wanted to see, that she came there 
for reasons of her own, and that the result had pleased her and 
mused her 

: “To all of these things Mrs. Clark gave no answer unworthy of 
her. But all the time the presence and the personality of Rose 
Gay arré were doing their work in that dear lady’s mind. Rose 
Gayarré was having her revenge. 

“That was why Dan Clark did not go home early in 
the evening. He did not like to see the struggle of his 
wife to seem natural with him. He did not like to see the 
look about her eyes. He did not like to see her growing 
paler, as he himself was, growing paler every day. 

There was a restraint built up—do you see?— be- 
tween Dan Clark and his old wife! Can you imagine 
anything more horrible? It could not have been 
done in any other way on earth. But this woman 
had found that way. 

“Dan told me afterward that when he looked up 





as he sat at his desk,—he had the desk all closed, 
and the drawers were closed, and he was sitting 
there in his office chair, thinking of nothing,—there 
she was, standing in the doorway. 

‘He said it was as though she had materialized 
out of air. He didn’t hear a footfall, didn’t hear her 





cause life didn’t have much left in it for him, anyway. He ex- 
pected to be killed, and was ready for it. 

“He did not know how long she stood, unagitated, quiet, silent. 
Then, slowly, she opened the little hand-bag that she carried. 
Clark knew at once that she had her weapon there, whatever it 


“So, my son, I offer you just one 
chance of life. You can join some 
army. Then it’s good-by.”’ 




























open the door, didn’t even hear the frou-frou of her skirts as she 
came. But as though she had spoken to him, he raised his eyes 
and looked into hers. 

“She was, so he said, without any apparent trace of emotion 
on her face,—looked rather sad, rather more pathetic, than any- 
thing else—showed no rage, no anger. She stood there tall and 
dark and splendid, beautifully gowned, immaculate, perfect, flaw- 
less, without a blemish—as splendid a woman as the Lord ever 
allowed to live, if the Lord had anything to do with this. 

“She looked at him without a word; she never did speak a 
single word to him. There was not a trace of reproach in her 
eyes. There was not that little amused smile now on her lips, nor 
any sneer, nor any threat. She didn’t lift an eyebrow at Dan 
Clark. She simply looked at him, level and fair. And he knew 
that his hour had come. 

“Of course he had a revolver in the desk drawer—one on each 
side of his seat at the desk, so far as that is concerned, as any 
bank official does have. But I don’t think he would have used a 
pistol even if he had had one in his hand—I know he would not. 

“He told me that he waited for her to kill him. He was sure 
she was there to kill him. He said that he went through the 
whole process of meeting his end right then and there—and said 
perhaps it was best after all, and that he was willing to go, be- 


was. She did have it—a little short-barreled, heavy Derringer, 
one her father or her grandfather might have carried in the gold- 
mining days on the Coast. It was a beautiful little weapon, such 
as rich miners used to affect for their vest pockets in the old 
times. It shot a big round ball, and shot it hard. 

“Dan saw her take out this deadly little pistol from her hand- 
bag and hold it, looking at it curiously. She did not turn it toward 
him at all. But slowly, slowly, looking at him now, unsmiling, 
she raised the weapon in her right hand, put it against her right 
temple—and fired! 

“She fell straight forward, full length on the floor, toward him, 
and lay still. Dan Clark could not move. All at once it came 
across him that she had had her way! 

“How could he explain this death? She had not killed herself, 
but him! And he still must walk, unburied, dead! 

“He brought in the officers of the law. They took the body of 
Rose Gayarré to her rooms at the hotel as quietly as they could, 
going down the alleyway which ran straight from the bank to the 
hotel itself. Word was passed that Madam was ill. Her body 
was taken to her rooms without much disturbance. Nobody knew 
about it excepting Dan Clark himself. The officers never even 
put him under arrest. 

“Of course Dan came to me at once (Continued on page ‘106) 
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HARLOTTE SHAW is a woman who earns her livelihood by 

answering questions—answering them correctly and to the 
satisfaction of the questioner. She is the manager of the Searchlight, 
a unique institution, housed high above Fourth Avenue, in New 
York, casting its intellectual light upon its neighbors, the sump- 
tuous Vanderbilt and the homelike Park Avenue hotels, and a 
skyscraper built from the proceeds of one of Sarah Bernhardt’s 
tours of this country. 

The Searchlight is a bottomless well of information. 

Appeared a magazine writer. “I’ve a commission for an article 
on ‘Kisses That Made History,’ the writer said plaintively. The 
editor asked: ‘Can you write it?’ I said ‘Certainly.’ I’m glad he 
didn’t start a discussion of them, for to save my eternal soul I 
couldn’t have recalled but one. Queen Margaret saw an ugly 
French poet asleep in a garden and kissed him. When her ladies 
in waiting expressed their surprise, she said: ‘I am not kissing the 
ugly man but his beautiful thoughts.’ Have you anything else 
on the subject?” 

“Yes, plenty for your article. For instance, there’s the kiss 
that a Saxon king demanded from one of his subjects and which 
caused a lifelong war, and there’s—” Mrs. Shaw produced them 
or rather the record of them—a dozen kisses that had made 
history, enough for the article and to spare. 

Came a substantial, white-haired citizen of New Jersey, a mem- 
ber of the exclusive Essex Club of New Jersey and of the Union 
League of New York. He laid his gold-banded cane on the desk 
of inquiry, looked helplessly into the black—yes, genuinely, 
rarely black—and attentive eyes of the woman behind it, and 
said: “Do you think you could get for me a picture of the first 
locomotive that ever went over the Morris and Essex Railroad in 
New Jersey, between Newark and New York? Odd thing to ask 
for, I know, but my aged aunt took her wedding-journey on the 
train drawn by it. She wants that picture; can you find it?” 

In forty-eight hours he had tucked it safely into his breast 
pocket, and had laid a greenback on the desk. 

The question might have stumped you or me, but not Mrs. 
Charlotte Shaw, the world’s greatest question-answerer. In one 
of the Searchlight’s rare scientific volumes was a history of loco- 
motive engines. It was revealed that the Baldwin works had 
made that pioneer traveler across the Morris and Essex. A letter 
tc the Baldwin Company—and the queer little woodcut of the 
sentiment-enveloped locomotive was produced. 

An engineer wrote from North Carolina that he had to pre- 
pare a paper on aérial navigation. He must read it before a 
convention in two weeks. Would the Lady of the Searchlight 
send him all information on the subject at once. She did. His 
brother engineers applauded him for his profound erudition. 
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The High 


Charlotte Shaw, “the Lady of the Searchlight,” 
proves the value of ideas: she is a professional 
information bureau and question-answerer. 


By 


MARY MORGAN 


“Ask us anything you want to know,” is the slogan of the 
Searchlight. It has more than a million clippings, records and 
pictures covering the events of nearly a century. 

It requires a full mind and an alert one to be a professional 
answerer of questions. Mrs. Shaw has touched life at many 
points. She is entitled to the medal which Booth Tarkington 
rashly promised to give to anyone who was born on the island of 
Manhattan. Mr. Tarkington thought he was safe in making the 
offer. Mrs. Shaw is a Manhattanite, educated in New Jersey. 

Before her marriage she had been the private secretary for 
an official of the Standard Oil Company. After her widowhood 
presented again the need for livelihood-earning, she resumed the 
post of secretary, this time for a big downtown commercial 
house. But all these whiles she had been reading omniverously, 
cramming her shapely head with information on a thousand themes. 
Then came the excursion into literary fields. She wrote two books 
with Judge A. J. Dittenhoffer. The late jurist had a wide ac- 
quaintance with the law and an acquaintance as wide with human 
nature. One of his books was on law, the other was a thesaurus 
of general reminiscence. Judge Dittenhoffer asked his collabo- 
rator to take the manuscript to Egbert Gilliss Handy, president of 
the Searchlight, for his judgment. Mr. Handy’s discussion of the 
book with her was imbedded in his memory. Fourteen months 
afterward, when war’s inroads had made it necessary to find a 
new manager, he telephoned to Mrs. Shaw. She came. She 
signed a contract. For three years she has continued to answer 
questions of what have seemed of illimitable range. 

What ex-Governor Martin Glynn of New York terms “woman's 
genius for orderly procedure” has been an asset in the otherwise 
masculinely composed Searchlight. Women are natural cata- 
loguers. They know where to put things and how to keep them 
there; mentally they label everything. 

Also women have the tactus facilis: they have infinite patience. 
They will listen to a long story without signs of anguish. They 
handle a patron with the silk tips of gloved fingers. Business, 
sometimes degenerating into brutalities, is yet the better for tact. 
Therefore Mrs. Shaw, the Lady of the Searchlight. 

She meets every client who visits the Searchlight and answers 
letters of inquiry addressed to it. She confers with visiting or 
corresponding editors. She holds confabs with writers. Advertis- 
ing artists seeking models for some drawing for the trade are 
her daily visitors. She hobnobs with publishers, making and 
proving her claim: “We are ready to prepare any variety of 
printed matter upon any given subject, from a booklet to a com- 
plete set of books for circulation-building purposes. 

Political speakers in the presidential campaign secured “out- 
lines, digests, amplifications, illustrations and anecdotes;” I have 
not said that she wrote their speeches for them. Teachers, 
students, social workers, club-women, lawyers, bankers and 
brokers, credit and insurance men, investigating committees and 
legislators, call upon her for aid and receive it. 

Wrote the president of an importing firm: “I want to thank 
you on behalf of our company for the thought and interest given 
to the work of getting out our book, ‘The Story of Coffee.’ Your 
files contained an amazing amount of valuable business informa- 
tion, and your methods of obtaining additional useful facts, and 
arranging them in an interesting and forceful form, have been a 
gratifying surprise to my associates and me.” 

There are still men who are amazed at trained cleverness in 
women outside the home. So long as there are such men the 
Searchlight’s woman manager will go on surprising them. 
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Cost of Ideas 


Frances Holmes won for herself the 
title “The Girl with the Million- 
dollar Idea.” Her story follows. 


By FRANCES HOLMES 


NOW what you want, put your heart into getting it, stick 
to it when you do get hold. This is the code which has 
brought me success. It is true that my position is altogether 
unique in a field of the sharpest kind of widespread competition, 
that of national advertising. 

I began, like hundreds of thousands of other girls, as a stenog- 
rapher. My first position, after a business-college training, was 
with Bradstreets. My goal, however, was not to establish a 
speed-record on typewriter keys. I wanted something more than 
mere mechanical skill. I think I wrote my first ad when help 
was short and something had to be in press without delay. 

When something bigger came my way, I went in for learning 
merchandising and selling, a background strikingly necessary for 
one who goes into advertising. Then I knew that I had taken my 
first step toward my goal. 

It is true that I knew nothing about advertising when I recog- 
nized my first chance in a small agency. But my business train- 
ing, my practical apprenticeship, is really what gave me my later 
opportunity. I was of direct service the moment I entered upon 
the work, because of my practical first-hand knowledge. At the 
same time I was grounded and drilled and taught the technique 
of advertising by a past master, who established the first adver- 
tising agency in this district. 

From the lowest round in this office I went through the various 
paces until I was practically managing what had then grown to 
a large business, having as its outlet national as well as local 
fields. The unfortunate death of the pioneer in my chosen calling 
terminated this first apprenticeship. I then gave my entire time 
to a large candy and cracker manufacturer well known throughout 
the United States. 

While I was with this company, we originated some interesting 
advertising campaigns. Of course their success was due to their 
strong psychological appeal. At one time the nearly forgotten 
fascination of bubble-blowing was revived for grown-ups and sent 
many children into ecstasies. To introduce a new cracker, we 
purchased a large supply of new-fashioned bubble-blowers, to be 
given away, of course. In a carefully planned window-display we 
gave the principal réles to a small boy and girl in costume, who 
amused themselves and their spectators by afternoon demonstra- 
tions. These small stars were unusually attractive and proved 
to be adepts in the fine art of bubble-blowing. Even grown folks 
flocked to the sidewalks, so that the crowd before the window 
seriously interfered with the legitimate traffic. Crackers and 
bubblers became all the rage, and the crackers went like hot cakes. 

Another successful device that I recall vividly hinged upon 
nothing more unusual than just plain “yells.” It kept the press 
busy printing full pages in the newspapers weekly to cover the 
yells the children wrote and sent us for publication along with 
those proud additions—their names. While we offered them 
nothing for these contributions, the young writers were so 
anxious to burst into print that their eagerness was sufficient. 
Soon the different schools competed to see which could send in 
the longest array of yells. 

After the lull of 1907 it seemed that business needed a unique 
leaven. Bankers and editors had been racking the far corners of 
their minds for some dynamic plan which would galvanize the pub- 
lic mind into full action, would cause the money to circulate once 
more, and most of all, would keep it where it belonged—in the 
pocket-books of the community. 

I locked myself into my office and put on my thinking-cap. 
Los Angeles had been bored with talks on future prosperity in the 
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conditional case. What the future might bring was of course 
optimistically well and proper, but in business, reswts are the 
salient things. Will the money come in, and will I get it? is the 
dominant question. 

With this in mind I originated the idea of Prosperity Week, 
with a boosting of all kinds of home products. When this big 
idea came, I simply formulated it. It had to be put concisely 
in a way to compel business men to see, and to see quickly, the 
direct results which would be accruing. So, in a few direct words 
on paper, I stated in logical sequence the aim, the method, the 
aid and the result. 

Then I took my plan to the directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. With unanimous endorsement they presented it to the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, and in no instance 
was there argument—against it. I set forth to them the perti- 
nent fact that few people took the trouble to inform themselves 
of what was made right here—often better and cheaper than in 
the East. I stated that it should be an educational week in which 
the store-windows would show marvelous displays of the variety 
and breadth of home manufactures. The huge parade would be a 
practical showing of an industrial nature, minus the usual flub-dub 
of gilt-edged floats and flossy decorations. The whole plan was 
adopted in its entirety and subsequently carried out. 

The affair really bettered every expectation; for everyone, from 
the flower-woman on the corner to the biggest manufacturer, went 
into it with full enthusiasm. It certainly did stir up the stagnant 
interest and quicken the coming wave of prosperity. The results 
were most satisfactory in creating more business and encouraging 
investment in home products. 

After two very full years with my former company, I decided 
to open my own establishment. So in one small room with my 
desk and a chair, and a cracker-box for visitors, the business was 
launched. The first month was surprisingly successful, and while 
there have been set-backs common to any undertaking, the years 
altogether have been productive of a great deal of satisfaction. 

It is of course a pardonable pride to me that my establishment 
is now recognized by practically all national magazines, the News 
paper Publishers’ Association and the Agricultural Association. 
I was indeed supremely happy when my business secured this 
recognition from the largest magazine publishers, especially when 
they told me that such a unique distinction had never before 
been granted to a woman. 

It is indeed a deep satisfaction to be the owner of a great, 
widening business, and to have my own well-equipped modern 
offices—from which the cracker-box has long since been retired. 

The great ingredient, so often lost sight of in the success game, 
is the sticking to one idea. Know what you want, stick to it! 
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Sorting Silver Fox for St. Louis’ Great Fur Auction. 


| Get A 


cquainted with Your Furs 


Agnes Laut has journeyed thousands of miles by canoe and otherwise 
through the northern wilds to gather the material for these articles on the 
fur business. You will find this, like its predecessor, of the deepest interest. 


By 


MERICA is today literally fur-frenzied. Newly rich, post- 

graduate rich and the new poor, impoverished by the high 
cost of living while professional remuneration has stayed at pre- 
war levels——every class and layer of the social world has caught 
the fad and affects furs. 

For three years now, summer furs have been the fashion in 
every part of America, not only neck-pieces but hat trimmings 
and edgings for elaborate gowns; and the fashion shows not a 
sign of abating. Those who cannot afford real silver fox or 
sable at one thousand dollars per, buy white fox dyed in imitation 
of silver fox, or Chinese goat, dyed in imitation of no fox that 
ever was, and are happy and swell the swelling chorus for furs, 
more furs, and yet more furs. 

“Of all the accursed follies of fashion,” declared a great Cana- 
dian fur authority to me, “this whim for summer furs is the silliest 
and the most destructive of wild life. I wish every time you 
have the chance, you would hit the fashion on the head as you 
would hit a rattle snake. If it lasts for ten years, there will not 
be left a fur-bearing animal in’ its natural state. Fox and sable 
and mink will be extinct as the buffalo, to be found only on fur 
farms and government preserves. Whole tribes of Indians will 
die out for lack of hunting ground; and the wild game life of 
America will have passed forever.” 

“Extinction of furs! Fiddlesticks!” declared another great 
fur-trader, who has been buyer for one of the largest firms in 
the world for twenty years. “Summer furs are only a fad in 
America and can never jast. In certain fashion centers of Eu- 
rope, they are necessary, because the houses have no furnaces 
and are mostly brick and stone and owing to close proximity to 
the sea are chill and damp. During the war tens of thousands 
of our people went across and saw fashionable European women 
beautifully gowned in becoming furs; and they came back to 
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America and called for the same fashions here. Besides, furs 
are the most becoming frame any human face—old or young— 
can wear. There is a fur for every woman. There is a fur for 
every color of complexion and hair. There is no face they do not 
improve and soften. They set out the color of a young face 
and soften the harshness of an old one. They give that film of 
beauty which an artist knows how to impart to a portrait. Why 
was Gainsborough the pet of society as an artist? Because he 
made the portrait of every sitter a beauty. 

“It is the same with furs. They impart the most insidious 
flattery to every human face. But there is a limit of saturation 
even to flattery, where it loses its potency from being applied 
too strongly. We are reaching that point in furs. No matter 
how much an artist flatters a portrait, no woman has her por- 
trait painted by the same artist more than once. A woman buys 
a good fur coat, but she doesn’t buy it every year. The same 
with a sable or chinchilla neck-piece. She gets one; but she 
doesn’t get two. Now Americans have had a lot of money dur 
ing these war years. A lot of people have had a lot of money 
who never had money to spend before; and they have been spend- 
ing it, but they can’t spend the same money twice; and we, as 
fur merchants, don’t look to see the mad ‘demand for furs keep 
up to its present level. 

“Besides, fashion changes every year. One year the whim is 
mink and kolinsky. The next year it is fox, silver fox, cross fox,— 
every kind of fox and imitation of fox. We are in the midst of 
the fox craze now. And the dyeing of muskrat in imitation of 
Alaska seal has become so fine that our own fur dressers could 
not distinguish the Hudson seal or muskrat, from an Alaska seal 
on a bet; and muskrat pelts jump in price from twelve and fifty 
cents to four and five dollars. 


“Then comes a whim of fashion. Mrs. B— doesn’t want a 
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Hudson seal coat because her social rival Mrs. C— has one; or 
on account of some of the other reasonless whims. Then a lot 
of shoe-string buyers, who don’t know any more about the fine 
qualities and highly technical points of furs than did those who 
rushed ignorantly into gold-brick-mining schemes or oil-wild-catting 
in wells that never pumped a barrel of oil—get stung, badly stung; 
and quit buying at crazy prices. When gold-bricking and watered 
oil failed these gentry, they jumped into furs and rushed off to 
the wilds of Canada and Siberia and Kamchatka, and because a 
fur like muskrat or kolinsky had been high in New York when 
they jumped into the game, they paid the wildest prices to the 
fur trapper in his native haunt,—were going to ‘bust the old com- 
panies’ and all that you know. Well, they paid five dollars for 
muskrat for which the old fur dealers—wise old wolves—would 
only pay fifty cents. 

“But here’s the stumbling point to such tenderfeet in the fur 
game: Your man, new to the game, buys, we'll say, in the winter 
of 1919. It is spring of 1920 before he can get the furs out to 
market; and it is the fall of 1920 before those furs are dressed, 
dyed, and made up for the retail market. By that time fashion 
has shifted from muskrat and seals to foxes and sables. Every 
man buying those furs on a gamble is stung; and the next season 
wont touch muskrat with tongs. The Indians are quick to feel 
the reaction; and don’t trap muskrats so hard. The fur trade 
lets up on muskrat; and the muskrat have a chance to multiply. 

“Now the old established companies play the game in another 
way—play a longer suit—if you like to put it that way. The 
minute they discover the fashion has changed for a certain fur, 
they discourage the trappers from going after that fur. They 
lower prices; and if they are caught with a big supply when the 
fashion has changed, they put them in cold storage and don’t 
glut the market and don’t buy any more of that fur. The slow- 
ing up is felt all down the line from my lady on Fifth Avenue 
or Hyde Park, to a lonely Indian on Hudson Bay. I, myself, was 
once caught with one hundred thousand beautiful muskrats for 
which I paid fifty to ninety cents. I could not sell them for 
ninety cents and had to hold them for five years and feed them 
out to the trade gradually. I know instances where 
fur-buyers have been loaded with millions of pounds 
of rabbit; and ‘near seal,’ took a slump, or 
there was a warm winter, or there were 
hard times, and those Australian and 
Belgian rabbits almost ruined the fur- 
buyer, ate his head off in interest 
charges, just as the live rabbit had be- 
come a pest in Australia. 

“Of all the world’s industries, fur- 
trading is the oldest, the trickiest, the 
most technical, subject to the most 
shifts of whim and finance. It is a 
game for wise old wolves, not new ten- 
derfeet and fly-by-night gamblers. 

“Mind I do not say 
we do not need to con- 
serve furs. We do. We 
are doing a selling trade 
—local and foreign—in 
furs today of from sev- 
enty to one hundred mil- 
lion dollars, where we 
were doing a fur trade of 
only seventeen to twenty 
million dollars before the 
war. With fox skins 
selling all the way from 
two hundred dollars for 
cross fox, to twelve hun- 
dred twenty-five dollars 
for silver—as they did 
the other day in Mon- 
treal— where they used 
to sell for from fifteen 
dollars down to five dol- 
lars or up to two hundred 
collars,—women who buy furs should exercise the same care, dis- 
crimination, judgment and knowledge as a connoisseur of rarest 
jewels. Furs are going to be just as much a mark of good taste 
as jewels or objects of art. Like jewels, you do not buy them for 
one season, but for a lifetime, and if you take proper care of 
them, you could buy them for two or three generations of wearers. 
“Get this point clear. Reputable fur-dealers have no more de- 
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sire to sail under false colors than reputable jewelers. When furs 
are dyed imitations of rare furs, the reputable dealer tells the 
customer so. Hudson seal is dyed, especially treated very fine 
muskrat. Near seal is dyed, especially treated coney and rabbit. 
Black sable is lustrous skunk. Fisher defies imitation, but is 
often mistaken by the buyer for fine black fox; but that is the 
buyer’s fault, not the dealer’s. 

“There are just certain things that every woman who buys furs 
should know, which the dealer wants her to know; and when she 
knows those things she will love furs as much as jewels and take 
such care of them she will be as great a conserver of wild life as 
the most ardent lover of game.” 

What, then, are the things that every woman who buys furs 
should know? 

First, what does she want them for? 

To improve her apparel, of course, and set off her natural style 
cr charm; but is she to wear the fur as a light neck-piece with an 
evening gown, or as a throat-protection collar on the street, or as 

a hard-wearing utility gar- 
| ment? There are furs for 
| every face and furs for 
every purpose; but nat- 
urally for rough wear, 
motoring, or in wet 
storms, you would not 
choose the same fur as for 
the wrap around the bare 
neck in the evening gown, 
going from one heated 
room to another. You can 
choose the same color, but 
you would not choose the 
same pelt. For instance, 
in soft grays—opossum or 
gray Krimmer gives you a 
rough, durable fur suit- 
able for coarse usage out 
doors. Gray squirrel gives 
you a fragile fur suitable 
for outdoor or indoor 
wear, but suitable only for 
gentle wear and tear. 
Chinchilla and mole give 
you a gray, fine in sheen 
as dew in sunlight, suit- 
able only for elaborate 
evening wear with the greatest 
care and no wear and tear. 
Opossum and Krimmer are 
cheap. Gray squirrel is dear 

and fragile and impossible of 

imitation or dye. Chinchilla 
and mole may be dyed, that is 
tipped by hand where the edged 
seams meet, but no art of man can 
imitate or reproduce both the luster and 
pansy softness of these almost velvet 
furs. 

Chinchilla is costly. One can under- 
stand why. It has become so scarce 
three-quarters of South American coun- 
tries from which it comes have declared 
a closed season for five or six years; so 
that chinchilla has almost disappeared 
even as edging for hats or evening gowns; 
but why should mole be so dear? Moles 
are not scarce and never can be scarce. 
They hide in the earth and multiply al- 
most as prolifically as rats and come to 
the market in millions. Why is a mole- 
skin wrap costly as a tiara of jewels, or a 
good moleskin neck-piece in the same 
class as the necklace it conceals? 

Consider for a moment! The little 










































mole burrow has been turned up by a boy plowing. He succeeds 
in killing and skinning the mole, pickling the skin and sending 
it in good condition to the fur-buyer. It now has to be fleshed 
and cleaned—that is, tiny particles of fat or flesh adhering to 
the inside of the skin must be scraped off. The mole skin is 
fragile as oiled paper, especially at this stage when it has not been 
softened; and whether the fleshing be done by hand with the 
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smoothest and bluntest of bone scrapers such as the Indians use, 
or a knife such as professional skin dressers use, one false stroke, 
one careless look away from the job may ruin a skin. 

This is all hand work and it takes four hundred to six hundred 
skins to make a lady’s evening wrap. The skin is next cleaned— 
a process that will be described farther on. The skin side must 
now be dipped to dye the edges where the seams meet; other- 
wise a raw pelt would show up at each of the sixteen-hundred 
seams in the coat. They call this “topping.” Now each mole- 
skin must be cut even at the edges to be sewed into squares— 
another sixteen-hundred hand operations. The sewing comes— 
another sixteen-hundred hand operations. The hand operations now 
total, four hundred skinnings and picklings, four hundred flesh- 
ings, sixteen hundred tippings with dye, sixteen hundred cuttings 
of the edges, sixteen hundred seams sewed.—in all fifty-six hun- 
dred hand operations. No lapidarist polishing a diamond could 
do more. But the dresser has not finished with his moleskins yet! 
They must be dampened and fitted to curved models to give the 
skin a circular shape for the human figure—all this before the 
manufacturer has yet touched it for a coat. 

One sometimes sees a jeweler caress 
jewels almost lovingly. Could the fair 
wearer of furs know what they have 
cost in human effort, she would caress 
them just as lovingly and keep them 
just as carefully, if not in a glass case, 
then in cedar boxes or cold storage, 
moth proof, heat proof and damp proof. 

It is quite obvious that any woman 
who wears the rare furs—mole, chin- 
chilla, gray squirrel—for rough out- 
doors usage, simply shows her own 
ignorance of furs. It is like the ship- 
yard worker in war-wage days who or- 
dered an eleven-hundred-dollar circas- 
sian-cased baby-grand piano placed in 
his wife’s kitchen in a tenement so she 
could try out tunes while 
frying sausages. 

The first question is— 
what is the fur wanted 
for? And that brings 
up the question of dura- 
bility. Furs are sorted, 
standardized and classi- 
fied in grades just as 
finely for durability as 
lumber is in building or 
wheat is graded for 
flour; and when a 
woman is paying from 
two hundred up to one 
thousand dollars for a 
fur garmert she should 
know these standards 
and grades just as care- 
fully as a man knows his 
job when he buys lum- 
ber or grain. 

Before going into the 
durability of furs, you 
must understand exactly what 
fur is. There are three parts 
to all fur: 

There is the skin, the same 
as a man’s skin, next to the 
flesh; then there is the pelage, 
thick as wool on some animals 
like the Persian lambs, or 














trader wise as a wolf, himself,—and that is the color of the under 
skin. The natural color of the under skin is flesh-white, not golden 
nor yellow. Every other test will defy the finest detection. Cases 
are on record where men forty years in the business were fooled 
when offered the present of a coat for their wives if they could 
tell the difference between Alaska seal, which has to be dyed, and 
Hudson seal or muskrat, which also has to be dyed. Here the 
infallible test was lacking because both skins showed up golden: 
and the white test failed. The fur dresser chose a three-hundred- 
dollar muskrat coat for his wife when he might have had a two. 
thousand-dollar Alaska seal. 

Now, granted a woman buyer knows the difference between 
dyed skin and an undyed skin. That wont help her as between 
the Alaska seal and the Hudson seal. In the case of Persian lamb 
which is born jet black in pelage but has to be given a brush coat 
of black for luster. Well-dyed skins will never suffer from the 
dye; but skins beautifully dyed may have too much acid in the 
dye, which will in the course of five or six years eat through the 
pelage of fur into the hide and weaken it. How is a buyer to 
know a well-dyed skin from a poorly-dyed skin, granted both have 

equally fine luster? This is an impor. 
tant question when you are buying a 
coat valued at from one thousand to 
two thousand dollars. If you bought a 
horse of that value you would have a 
connoisseur look him over. The dealer's 
test is this: Gently stretch the dyed 
skin. If it stretches soft as the skin 
on the back of your hand, it is well 
dyed. If it cracks or emits a little feel 
like a seam about to rip, look out! It 
has been fleshed thin or hardened in 
the dyeing and will rip. Just now it is 
reinforced by rubber, or padding. or 
false skin; but some day, when you are 
in a hurry and jerk your arm, there 
will be a rip and a seam will show; 
and it will not be the 
fault of your tailor. It 
will be away back in the 
curing and dyeing of the 
skin. 

As to durability, it 
hardly needs to be told 
that an undyed skin will 
always be more durable 
than a dyed skin, and 
the skin of a strong 
tough animal like bear, 
or wolf, or fisher, or ot- 
ter, or buffalo, more du- 
rable than a fragile ani- 
mal like fox, or muskrat, 
or mole, or squirrel, or 
chinchilla. 

Next to durability of 
skin, consider the pelage, 
or thick fur proper. Fur 
that has glossy luster and 
is really a fur as distinct 
from wool is more dura- 
ble than fur that has the feel 
of wool or down; so you 
get otter and = skunk and 
fisher and wolf and _ coon 
and bear as more durable 
than either Alaska or Hudson 
seal, or beaver or nutria, or fox 
or sable, or mink, or marten. 
The luster furs do not mat and 








beaver, or nutria, or otter, or 
seals, or muskrats, or rabbits; 
then there are the rough long 
upper hairs, whiskers, you can 
call them if you like, which 
are always plucked from the seals and beavers and nutrias, which 
are cut down even on the muskrats and otters, and are never cut, 
but are regarded as the chief beauty of the foxes and fishers and 
sables and martens and skunks. 

Now get these next points clear! 

There is only one way to tell a dyed from an undyed fur, an 
imitation from a true fur—only one way which will not fool a fur 


white fox relts. Below: 


Above: A mound of white fox furs. 
A fur-trading post in summer. 


soil in rain and fog and raw 
sea weather. They do not 
fade. This is one of the great 
faults of beaver, which is one 
of the toughest and most durable of furs. It fades in strong 
sunlight and mats in damp. It probably does so because the 
beaver originally lived in shade, and the outer coarse fur which 
has been plucked protected the under pelage in his aquatic life 
and habits. This also applies to the best muskrats whether sold 
as Hudson seal or imitation mink. 

In durability, then, as to fur proper, (Continued on page 110) 
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As she halted the car, 
he glanced at the glov-s Se 
and smiled. 








“(NERTAINLY, Miss Bothwell; I'll be up at three. Thank 


you!” 

Mangustan hung up the receiver and pushed back the desk tele- 
phone. He glanced at his partner, a flame in his dark eyes. 

“Hooked her!” he exclaimed with deep and powerful exultation. 

The other frowned. “Bothwell? I don’t know the name.” 

“Look her up, fool!” Mangustan laughed in scorn. “The 
daughter of R. V. Bothwell. They live in the fifties. The girl 
runs things generally. The father’s an obscure downtown lawyer.” 

“Eh?” Mangustan’s partner regarded him curiously. “Why 
bother with that class?” 

“That class?” Mangustan groaned. “Oh, you fool! They don't 
advertise; no pictures in the fashion journals. Rich—quiet home 
at Tuxedo—visit only titles in England. Why, your common herd 
of rich gentry aren’t admitted to the Bothwell home, I teli you! 
Look up the name, and you'll learn something. This is my first 
chance at the inside game, and if I pull off what I mean to, we're 
made!” 

“What does she want, then?” 

“Two rooms decorated. And she'll get-—me!” 

The other turned slightly pale. ‘“Mangustan!”” An undernote 
of fear lay in his voice. “If—if this is as you say, have a care! 
Play too long with the devil, and he'll trip you!” 

Mangustan gave him a slow smile. He was handsome, this 
interior decorator whose name was potent along Fifth Avenue—a 
man of strong features, well modulated voice, a dazzling smile. 
He exerted the strongest of all influences, personality. A slight 
swarthy wave lent his features a trace of the foreign, but only a 
trace; this, and his name, hinted enough at the Oriental to render 
him interesting, yet were not strong enough to raise that instinc- 
tive barrier which in America is so swift to rear itself between 
the native born and the Oriental. Of this subtle mystery, this 
alien thought and blood, there was no suggestion about Mangustan. 
He was cheerfully pleasant; he was a prime favorite everywhere; 
he had an air of straightforward sincerity which had already car- 
ried him far in business and social life. He mixed always with 
Americans. 

“I shall decorate.” said Mangustan, picking his words and re- 
rarding his partner with that slow and terrible smile, “with the 
five eyes of turquoise. You will please get the roll from the bank 
vault, and have it ready for me at two-thirty.” 

“VYou—you would do this?” said the other chokingly. 

“Have you ever seen Miss Bothwell?” asked Mangustan. 

“Of course not.” 

“Ah!” Mangustan took a cigarette from the table and lighted 
it. “You are an ignorant Armenian; but I am something else. I 
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have learned that the greatest prize in this world is a woman—of 
a certain type. That is all. I cannot expect you to understand.” 

“By Him that lives!” cried the other with a sudden access of 
anger. “I am an ignorant Armenian; but I am an honest man! 

“And I am not.” Mangustan laughed softly. “Conceded. Wil! 
you attend to the roll, please?” 

The five eyes of turquoise had been fabricated by a madman 
of Khorassan, and were like nothing in heaven or hell. Only 
Mangustan knew their origin, and he was very careful to tell other 
stories. Sometimes Mangustan knew what fear was, when he 
looked into those eyes. 

At three precisely he left his car before a most unassuming 
house in the fifties, a house no different from its neighbors, a 
house which might have passed for a couturier’s shop or a modest 
dwelling. It was neither; it was the house which Edith Bothwell 
ruled. 

Mangustan rang the bell. A butler opened the door and stood 
back silently. Evidently this visitor was expected; but Mangus- 
tan had not anticipated stepping into such a room as he now 
entered. The roll he carried was placed upon a table. The butler 
took his hat and vanished. Mangustan glanced around, some- 
what staggered. 

The room was not large. To the average eye it seemed to con- 
tain nothing but a suit of ornamental but useless armor—it seemed 
to have many unappreciated opportunities. But to the keen and 
crafty eye of the decorator this one room was a marvel! No 
decorator had touched this place, decided Mangustan instantly. 
Only the sheer genius of a woman could have produced this won- 
drous blend of hangings, carpet and furniture which made the 
whole thing absolutely unobtrusive—a dull harmony of colorings, 
a soft richness of velvets, which made that mounted suit of armor 
the one outstanding object in the room. A glance showed him the 
reason for this: the armor was Elizabethan, was gold-incrusted 
and was authentic. Such a thing could have come only as a gift 
from some high source. 

In the moment or two of waiting, Mangustan readjusted his 
whole outlook and campaign. In this one room he subtly perceived 
danger. He was dealing with no wealthy fool who would give him 
carte blanche to go ahead and decorate; he was dealing with that 
rarest of clients—a woman who had created a home. He was 
dealing with a finer intelligence. a rarer taste, than his own. At 
a single false step, he saw clearly, he would be dismissed. 

Another man, unfortified, might have been tempted hastily to 
leave the house. But Mangustan glanced at the roll on the table, 
and his thin lips parted in a smile. What if he must forget all 
his professional “patter,” all the imposing knowledge which so 
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impressed his usual clients? No matter! He would play the 
game, and he could not lose. The woman who ruled this house 
was, after all, built from human flesh and blood; and Mangustan 
felt that he could safely defy any creature of flesh and blood so 
jong as he had for his accomplices the five eyes of turquoise, the 
fabricated dream of that madman who had lived and died under 
the Maden hills of Khorassan. And why not? You have heard 
of Hokusai, who painted horses that lived, and of that Greek at 
whose painted grapes the birds came to peck; well, this was what 
the mad Persian had done with bits of turquoise from the mines, 
bits of old silk from some forgotten tomb, and a crazed mind. 

The smile was still lingering on the handsome lips of Mangustan 
when the butler summoned him to follow. Instantly the shadowy 
smile vanished. So she would not come to him—he was being 
led to her presence, like. any tradesman, like any paper-hanger! A 
business acquaintance, not a personal acquaintance! Well, then, 
let her look out. 

A moment previously Mangustan had been merely ambitious. 
Now he was dangerous. 

Still, he noted the other rooms through which they passed— 
rooms which, if he had decorated cr furnished them, would have 
been advertised all over the country in illustrated magazines as 
the dernier cri in interior decoration. He noted bits of furniture 
for which museums might have sighed. So, at last, he came to the 
presence of Edith Bothwell. 


HE was awaiting him in a room absolutely bare—a room newly 
.) plastered, but without so much as a molding or baseboard on 
the walls. Mangustan knew that she was barely twenty-one, 
but as he saw her standing here, slim and graceful against this 
bare background, the vibrant youth of her startled him. 

His detailed eye noted the gown, richly inconspicuous, of 
black twill striped with gold stitching, finished by the string belt 
and bone buckles; but it was upon her face that he lingered. Wide- 
eyed and piquant, the dominant note of that face was its perfect 
poise, its perfect friendliness with the world, its level clarity. 

“Behold our problem, Mr. Mangustan!” said the girl, laughing 
and indicating the bare room with a sweep of her hand. “You see, 
we begin with the bare essentials—four walls and a roof!” 

Mangustan bowed slightly, tucking the roll more firmly under 
his arm. 

“With such a background, Miss Bothwell, the genius of beauty 
may be most superbly adorned,” he said, and left her to doubt 
whether this were a personality or a polite compliment upon their 
future work. “It is only a question what you desire done.” 

“Good!” She walked to a door and flung it open. ‘You see, 
these two rooms have just been freshly plastered. In a month 
or so my sister will return from Egypt, where she has been en- 
gaged in Red Cross work, and I wish to turn them over to her 
as a pleasant surprise. Here is the nucleus of the idea.” 

Mangustan joined her at the doorway, and gave a slight start 
of surprise. The only object in the adjoining room was a bed. 
He perceived instantly that it was an antique Egyptian piece in 
perfect preservation; the posts were figures of black and gold; the 
carving was severe; the lines were simple and perfect. A royal 
cartouche was in evidence. 

“An original piece, is it not?” he inquired. The girl nodded. 

“Yes. It is one of three which were discovered in a tomb on the 
western desert. It was in very bad condition, but my sister so 
admired the three that this was presented to her by the govern- 
ment official in charge of the excavations. She had it put into 
condition and sent home. I wish to decorate the two rooms in 
conformity with this piece.” 

I see,” murmured Mangustan. ‘You wish me to use my own 
judgment?” 

“Not at all,” was the cool response. “I have certain ideas to 
talk over with you. I want nothing bizarre or exotic, nothing use- 
less; above all, I want nothing chosen for its color alone, at the 
price of its utility or authenticity. The sins of decorators extend 
to the third and fourth generation unless obviated in time.” She 
laughed brightly. “You don’t mind my being quite frank about 
ald 

“We are in entire accord, Miss Bothwell,” said Mangustan 
soberly, “A certain class of people demand certain things; we 
decorators must supply the demand, whether it be for color or 
Imitation furniture or what not. We are helpless in the tide of 
demand.” 

“Yes, but you should lead, and not follow!” 

“Precisely why I brought this to show you.” And Mangustan 
laid his roll upon the bed. “I had no idea that you desired 
Egyptian settings; yet this would fit in with anything. It is very 





unique and something so out of the ordinary that I was moved 
to bring it. I only obtained it the other day.” 

The clear eyes of the girl clouded slightly. This was approach- 
ing dangerously near just what she was determined td avoid— 
letting herself be supplied with what she did not want. But she 
said nothing, and watched while Mangustan opened the roll. 

“Will you turn aside one moment, please?” He glanced up, 
with his dazzling smile. “It must be on the wall, to give the first 
effect which I desire.” 

With a slight shrug she turned her shoulder. The danger was 
not lost upon Mangustan. Pe had given orders; he was falling 
into the patter; only the result could now save the day. But he 
was confident of the result. He put two thumbtacks in place and 
stepped back. 

“Voila, mademoiselle!”’ 

The girl looked at the thing on the wall and stood motionless. 
She started to speak, then checked the words. Her gaze clung; 
in her cheeks mounted a faint tide of deeper color. 

There was some excuse for this startled surprise, particularly 
to one who knew fabrics. On the wall hung an irregular piece of 
dull silk, something less than a yard square. This silk had been 
mounted on a firmer foundation, but its texture and pattern were 
remarkable. It was, in effect, one of those Sassanid textures of 
which there are only a half-dozen samples extant—a doublet silk, 
woven under the Sassanian emperors of Persia thirteen hundred 
years ago. 

But this piece of silk was not so marvelous as that which it bore. 

Fastened to this silk, which served as a background, were a 
large number of fragments of turquoise, forming an irregular 
pattern, apparently quite haphazard. Suddenly one perceived that 
these sky-blue fragments of stone had been exquisitely and mi- 
nutely fashioned into queer shapes, crossed with odd lines of ma- 
rix, even traced by hand with faint lines and markings. And little 
by little this haphazard pattern of blue stones evidenced itself to 
the imagination as five eyes, roughly indicated—decidedly queer 
eyes, too! 

“What is this?” asked the girl slowly. Mangustan made a 
gesture. 

“T can tell you whence it came, but not what it is,” he said. “I 
have an agent in Cairo who buys for me such things as I might 
like, from the surplus stock of the Museum, which as you may 
know is disposed of. ‘This was in the last shipment. From the 
turquoise, which is that of Persia and not of Sinai, it is evident 
that the thing itself is not Egyptian; it dates probably from the 
ninth. or tenth century. The silk is a Sassanid doublet of the 
eighth century. Neither the Metropolitan experts nor private 
connoisseurs can determine what it is. My own opinion, which 
seems to be confirmed, is that it is of Coptic origin. The Copts 
were supposed to be magicians, you know, and this is an extremely 
odd thing. The colors are marvelous. Its only utility is that of 
a wall ornament.” 

The girl stood silent for a long moment, gazing at the five eyes. 

“The combination of colors is bizarre,” she murmured, “but 
extraordinarily beautiful! You have a price on this thing?” 

“One thousand dollars,” said Mangustan. He had bought it for 
twenty from the cousin of the madman who had fabricated it. 
‘‘May I ask whether there is any haste in this decoration?” 

With an effort the girl removed her eyes and glanced at him. 

“Any time within a month will do. Why?” 

“Then, if the proposal would suit your convenience,” said 
Mangustan smoothly, “I would venture to suggest that we take a 
few days for consideration. I am leaving town Monday for a 
short visit with friends. If you will keep this thing, I believe 
that you may obtain from it some ideas as to color-schemes which 
will be excellent for these rooms. One should really take brush 
and palette, sit down before this—shall I call it a picture?—and 
endeavor to match some of these unique combinations.” 


DITH BOTHWELL looked again at the five eyes and nodded. 
“That might be done,” she said. Much of the vivacity 
seemed to have left her face. “I shall be out of town next week 
—I might take it with me and study it.” 
At this instant the butler entered the room. The girl glanced 
at him inquiringly. 
“The things from Josephine have arrived—” 
“Tell Félice to pack them for the Gilmores,”’ broke in Miss 
Bothwell. The butler vanished. : 
The girl turned to Mangustan, and evidenced a complete change 
of manner. Her smile was almost comradely. ; 
“T shall be very glad to follow your suggestion,” she said, “if 
you will allow me to borrow this queer hanging! I shall see you 
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at the end of the week, and we may decide what we want and 
go to work at once. 

Mangustan bowed slightly, and his smile was radiant. 

“I am at your service, Miss Bothwell. Good afternoon!” 

Almost absent-mindedly, it seemed, she extended her hand: 
Her eyes went again to the five turquoise eyes upon the wall; 
Mangustan left her still gazing at the thing. 

Once in the street, Mangustan strode rapidly to the Avenue, 
entered the first available telephone-booth and looked up a num- 
ber in a small notebook. It was a private number. Two minutes 
later he was speaking with Harold Erskine, a gentleman of im- 
peccable social position, absolutely no morals and practically no 
money. Erskine lived by such means as Mangustan was now fol- 
lowing. 

“Hello! Erskine?” Mangustan spoke with blunt brutality. 
“You're thick with the Gilmores, I believe? The Long Island Gil- 
mores, you know. They’re entertaining next week. Five hundred 
for an invitation.” 

Erskine’s voice came back to him in something like a gasp. 

“But my dear chap! That’s quite impossible, you know!” 

“A thousand cash,” said Mangustan. ‘After all, I met 
Mrs. Gilmore at Tuxedo three weeks ago. You remem- 
ber the Spursby affair?” 

“Ves, but that was a rather—er—mixed assemblage. 

A thousand, you say? ’Pon my 
word, old man! Give me un- 
til this afternoon—what? It 
might be managed. I’m to be 
there most of next week my- 
self.” 

Mangustan left the booth, 
smiling thinly 

There were numerous ver- 
sions of Mangustan at the 
Gilmore place, placing him 
variously as an Afghan chief, 
an Arab sheik and a descendant 
of Mohammed. These 
simmered down into 
what was generally ac- 
cepted as the truth— 
namely, that he was an 
American, several 
generations re- 
moved from Ar- 
menia, and was by 
right a prince of 
that country. Also 
he was related dis- 
tantly to a prince- 
ly Russian house. 

All this mattered 
little to the Gilmores or 
their guests, except that 
it made Mangustan in- 
teresting. He was a 
Fifth Avenue decorator, 
of course, but that was 
just a hobby. 

As for Mangustan, 
that gentleman was very wary, 
finding himself in a new en- 
vironment. Here was none of 
the false glitter of newspaper 
society. These people had 
known each other all their lives, very 
intimately. There were only one or 
two outsiders—a diplomat from Wash- 
ington, a famous author from England. 
The apparent lack of all formality at 
first startled Mangustan, but he was 
astute enough to watch his step. 

Almost upon his arrival he made so 
pleasant an impression that he found it his duty to take in Edith 
Bothwell to dinner that evening. This was their first meeting. 
At the introduction their hostess surprised a startled glimmer in 
the girl’s eyes, and asked: 

“You've not met before?” 

“Never,” said Mangustan, bowing, “have I had the privilege, 
madam.” 

Edith Bothwell did not contradict, and Mrs. Gilmore, relieved 


curious things. 


Those five eyes upon which she gazed were 


In them was a fascination 
impossible to resist. 


of the fear of some possible faux pas, left them. Mangustan met 
the girl’s level eyes centered upon him. 

“Why did you say that?” she asked tonelessly. 

“Why?” Mangustan laughed lightly, very glad of his periect 
grooming. “Because, Miss Bothwell, business life is one thing, 
social life is another. I never mix the two.” 

“Ah, you are a strategist!” she said, and took his arm. Man- 
gustan almost trembled at those words, which were quite true, 
until he remembered the five eyes of turquoise. Already, he 
observed, the girl seemed slightly distrait. Further, during dinner 
some one undertook to rally Edith upon her sudden liking for 
the dinner wines; from the general laughter Mangustan gathered 
that she had heretofore been abstemious. 

He smiled to himself, well satisfied. 

Within two days, Mangustan established himself very solidly, 
His bridge was infernally perfect, and courteous; bridge infallibly 
betrays character and breeding, makes friends or enemies almost 
by instinct, and even affirms mental caliber. Here Mangustan 
scored heavily. In other ways he effaced himself, noted and 

. digested what went on, while his air of grave dignity and 

his very cheerful but strong personality impressed itself 
upon the men around him. 

“Hm!” observed the visiting author. “I had rather 
fancied that interior decorators, you know, were all silly 
asses—sissies, that is to say. This chap Mangustan is most 
extrawnry, what? A deal of character there.” 

“He’s all right,” said R. V. Bothwell, placidly stroking 
his heavy mustache. F 

Harold Erskine, who had been watching with a 
rather vicious hope that Mangustan would find the go- 
ing very slippery, was so astonished that he really felt 
pleased with himself for having discovered this interesting 
person. 

Edith Bothwell, meantime, was finding herself in the 
grip of a new sensation. 

Among her friends she was noted for pronounced 
athletic tendencies; a good mount vied for her favors 
with an open fairway or a taped court. All this was 
now suddenly abandoned. She did not so much as 
mount one of the famous Arabs from the Gilmore 
stables. Instead she locked herself in her room each 
morning on the plea of work; when she came down 
to luncheon, her pallor was pronounced, and much 
of her old buoyant vitality seemed gone. Some one 
suggested that she must be writing a book. As she 
did not deny the charge, it became an accepted 
theory. 

She was not writing a book, however. She was 
studying the five eyes of turquoise. In creating this 
thing the madman of Khorassan had brought into 
the world something which, if not new, was at least 
original. Edith Bothwell found it new. 

During the three days of Mangustan’s visit. he 
observed various little things which gave him 
supreme satisfaction. At the Tuesday evening dance. 
for example, he competed very successfully for the 
favors of Miss Bothwell. Against the whirl of 
glittering costumes, the slender girl stood out 
markedly in simple black satin, with downward- 
pointed panniers of black tulle; and as though to 

deny the somber hints of this creation, she was 

imbued with a fierce gayety. She did not refuse 

the punch, which was potent, and Mangustan did 

not miss the too-feverish excitement which 

seemed to goad her onward. 

“Edith is fascinated by our handsome Arme- 
nian prince,” observed Mrs. Gilmore to R. V. 
Bothwell. 

“Bah!” said the lawyer, who was nearsighted. 
“Edith is able to control her fascinations—never 
worry!” 

Or observe the slight occurrence on the fol- 
lowing afternoon on the lawn, when some one 

proposed colin-maillard. There was a sprightly and merry game, 
and presently it fell to the lot of Edith Bothwell to be blind-man. 
There was great pursuit and laughter, amid which Mangustan per- 
ceived that the girl was steadily gravitating toward him despite his 
changes of position. Here was final proof, if he had desired any; 
and lest others observe the curious fact, he allowed himself to be 
quickly captured. 

It was that same evening that he made his farewells, under 
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Mangustan established himself very solidly. 


pretense of important business. An extremely clever move, this. 
He was missed to an amazing extent; the men commented upon 
his clever stories of cosmopolitan life and his admirable knowledge 
of the world, while the ladies compared his invariable courtesy 
with that of the visiting diplomat—to the disadvantage of the 
latter. On the whole, he had created an extraordinary and very 
favorable impression, and his early departure left him much 
talked about. 

As for Mangustan, he went back to his Fifth Avenue shop and 
cashed Edith Bothwell’s check for one thousand dollars, in pay- 
ment for the five eyes of turquoise. His partner refused to take 
any share of the money. The two men quarreled violently, and it 
ended by Mangustan kicking his partner out the door—the back 
door, of course, for the sake of discretion. 

“After all,” laughed Mangustan after the affair was done, “he 
was only my partner in name—a link with the Oriental business 
houses! I shall get another man who can attend to that work 
just as well. This one was too honest—and ignorant.” 

All this was true enough. Mangustan, like many another 
American business man, had found that it pays very highly to have 
an Armenian partner who keeps in touch with the Oriental mer- 
chants. Occasionally it costs very high, also; but this aspect of 
the affair did not occur to Mangustan 

Upon Friday afternoon Edith Bothwell walked into Mangus- 
tan’s shop and greeted the proprietor with a handshake and 
a warmly cordial smile. The week which had passed since their 
meeting at the Bothwell residence seemed to have changed the 


His bridge was infernally perfect and courteous; bridge infallibly betrays character and breeding. 


girl's manner appreciably. But Mangustan was not astonished to 
find himself treated almost en famille; he had expected this. 

“TI have some colors for you to see!” she exclaimed gayly, taking 
from her bag a small ivory palette. “I’ve been thinking over the 
decoration scheme.” 

Mangustan sat beside her on a rosewood napoleon, and listened. 

“Excellent!” he approved. “Your idea of a plain black velvet 
carpet is superb! Now, this central shade, which contains the 
peculiar star-color of that silk, would be admirable for the ceiling, 
as you suggest.” 

“And this,”—she indicated another color on the palette —‘“‘is as 
near as I could come to the matrix in one of those turquoises. I 
think it would do for the walls, with a trim of pure turquoise. 
Will you attend to the details? Oh—do let me see that charming 
poudreuse over in the corner! And isn’t this bit of tapestry a real 
Chinese brocade? Why, I never fancied there were real ones to 
be had.” 

Mangustan arose and began to exhibit his treasures. An hour 
passed, and he was busily engaged in discussing with his fair 
visitor the relative merits of real Sheffield and the imitation 
variety which floods the American market. At least, this was the 
point of departure for the discussion; in reality Mangustan and 
Edith Bothwell were rapidly getting acquainted. 

Another hour, and one of the two Armenian assistants was 
serving tea. The service, which was of Georgian silver and tiny 
Imperial faience, was really remarkable even for Fifth Avenue; 
the tea itself came from a lacquered (Continued on page 112) 





The Passing of Paris 


The story of the woman who accelerated this passing, at 
least in the matter of clothes for the American woman. 


By ADA PATTERSON 





IRIAM BASLOGUE 

is a woman with a 

mission—but a mission not 

in the least tiresome and 

without doubt of great value 
to her American sisters. 

Miss Baslogue creates dis- 
tinctively American clothes 
for American women, She 
sits all day in a high atelier 
on Fifth Avenue and draws 
designs, makes calculations 
on the cost and availability 
of materials, and directs the 
women and men who cut and 
fit and sew those clothes. To 
her it is 1921; for she must 
necessarily calculate a year 
ahead. 

Miriam Baslogue is 
thoroughly American. She 
is from that State whose 
capital is termed “the city of 
bright women.” Although 
she was born in a smaller 
town at a little distance from 
it, she is so well known in 
Indianapolis that the city of 
bright women claims her as 
its own, particularly since her 
fame, won in the metropolis, 
has reached the Western city. 

She believes in America for 
Americans, and American 
costumes for Americans. 
“American women are a dis- 
tinct type,” she says, “and 
they should dress according 
to that type. As I walk 
down Fifth Avenue, I can quickly recognize the true and the 
pseudo-American types. One woman wears a well-tailored suit 
or a well-tailored gown of some good dark material. She wears 
neat, well-fitting boots or low shoes. Her hat is smart and small 
or of medium size. She wears a good piece of fur. She is well 
gloved. She walks in the American fashion, with a free stride 
from the hips. The other type minces along in a skirt that is 
too tight and binds her about the ankles. She is wrapped in a 
tight little fur cape and wears a big, too-much-be-plumed hat. Her 
skirts are absurdly short. Her shoes are too small, and give her 
a ridiculous gait. She is the imitation Frenchwoman. Wherever 
you go, you will find the women fall into these two classes.” 

Miss Baslogue has addressed herself to the task of gowning the 
first of these types. 

She is a woman of marked culture. When she was graduated 
from a Puritan school in New England, the second oldest girls’ 
school in this country, she expected to spend the remainder of her 
life in the domestic sphere. But losses, that reversal of circum- 
stances that impends above many families, came. The house be- 
ing suddenly bereft of a supporting male pillar, she and her mother 
asked the natural question: “What shall we eat, what shall we 
drink and wherewithal shall we be clothed?” 

Miss Baslogue, having been educated in New England. answered 
the question in the circuitous way of propounding another. She 
said: “What must everyone have?” “Food, shelter, clothing,” 
was the obvious reply. The purveyors of these to the multitude 
would derive the most certain livelihood. 
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She eliminated from her 
own scheme the purveying of 
food and shelter. She felt 
inadequate to managing one 
of those homes by proxy 
which we call boarding. 
houses. 

Clothes? She had always 
been complimented for her 
correct but unobtrusive dress- 
ing. She had heard that she 
had “the dress __ instinct.” 
True, she had never learned 
to sew, but what of it? The 
dress must be in the mind 
before it is fashioned of 
cloth. She had always had 
the mental picture of her 
own gowns before she ordered 
them from a_ dressmaker. 
Since she had directed the 
inakers of her own gowns, 
she could direct the making 
of gowns for others. She 
could furnish the mental pic- 
tures. Their source was un- 
limited. 

She began her business 
career in a modest apartment 
in an unfashionable quarter 
of the city. But the gowns 
evolved from those mental 
pictures were of such ele- 
gance and seemed so to be 
part of the wearer’s person- 
ality that they caused eager 
inquiries: “Who is your 
dressmaker? Wont you 
please give me her address?” 

Presently coachmen of Fifth Avenue ménages were ordered to 
drive to West Thirty-fourth Street, near Eighth Avenue. 

Miriam Baslogue’s art had been discovered. 

To her one day came a man, also with a mission. He said: 

Since the war the French have commercialized their art. The 
financial pressure on the nation was so great that the shops 
have lost their old exclusiveness. Now they will sell to any- 
body. Merchants go over and buy models and flood the East 
Side with cheap copies of them. The time has come for American 
creations. Will you work with me to introduce the new era?” 

The man told her his name and she recognized it as that of the 
head of a large firm dealing in women’s apparel. 

So she became the practical originator of real American clothes 
for real American women. 

“The typical American dress is the useful dress,” she says. 
“This is an age of utility. The war destroyed old ideals and lost 
for woman the art of frivoling. She needs a costume that 
she can wear all day. The well-tailored suit and the well- 
tailored one-piece dress fit her needs. She can set out in the 
morning in that, and wear it until dinner. We used to think we 
could not go to a tea without putting on, say, a gray chiffon gown 
with a piece of real lace at the breast, or neck. Now the tailored 
suit or dress is quite the thing for any function before the dinner- 
hour. I am concentrating on the all-day costume.” 

Miss Baslogue’s taste and originality have met their reward. 
She is acquiring substantial wealth and bringing about the era of 
dress independence in America. 
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She calls her institution ““The Little People’s Home School,”’ but we call it the ““Baby College” and have dubbed her “Prexy.” 


The Job and 


One of the most difficult problems of many a business 
and professional woman—the care of her children— 
is the subject of this thoughtful and progressive article. 


the Child—II 


By MARGUERITE LATTA 
Illustrated by HILDA HANWAY 


re was such an apparition as does not often grace the cold 
highways of business—a beautiful old lady, all white hair and 
black laces, and in her ample black velvet bag she carried fifteen 
hundred dollars’ worth of fiction. Oh, no—she didn’t write it. 
She came as an emissary from the man who did. Meanwhile 
she was divided between a desire to pour out her heart and a 
feeling that, in an office, her words should be few and brief. 

“Mr. Blank was worrying about your getting it on time this 
morning. So I just put it in my bag and said I’d see to it—and 
they were real relieved, poor things! You know the little boy 
is sick, and they have taken the first train to Baltimore. That’s 
what comes of trying to mix business and motherhood.” 

Seeing that I did not make head nor tail to this outburst, she 
elucidated: It.seems that in the old lady’s eyes the novelist’s wife 
is an even more important person than the novelist. “She has a 
big business,” the old lady explained vaguely, “—labor-saving de- 
vices for the home or something like that. You can find out all 
about it in the Grand Central Palace. She goes to an office every 
day, regular as a man. In fact, he’s home more than she, which 
always strikes one as so odd.” 

The novelist and his business wife had remained in the city all 
winter because he had so many engagements in the evening, and 
commuting at midnight was slow and chilly. But the little fellow’s 
motions had been a bit curtailed by the limitations of an urban 


apartment, and he had lost some of the bright color in which his 
mother took such pride. So, when spring came, they had sent 
him to his grandmother’s farm for a jolly vacation. 

“Naturally,” said the good old lady, “his grandmother would 
know just how to take care of him, having had nine of her own 
and raised four.” 

Now little Bobbie was dangerously ill, and his poor. parents 
were rushing to him in Maryland. 

“But,” I interposed, “you say they stayed in the city for his 
father’s sake, and he got sick under the care of his grandmother?” 

“Yes,” she cooed. “Isn’t it dreadful? That’s what comes when 


‘a woman tries to have a business and look after her boy too.” 


This is the sort of reasoning which every woman who attempts 
to combine motherhood and a job other than housekeeping is 
bound to encounter. If she cannot show a hundred-per-cent. bill 
of health for her child at all times, if the will of the father or © 
the indulgence of the grandmother or the cruel and stupid economic 
conditions which nowadays make all home-making difficult—if 
any of these conflict with the interest of the child, there is always 
one convenient thing to blame it on—the mother’s job. The job 
furnishes everyone else with a permanent alibi. Mothers’ con- 
sciences are tender things, and the woman with a job often goes 
haunted by reproaches, expressed or implied, where another 
woman finds only consolation and pity. 
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Perhaps it is for this reason that children of professional mothers 
are so far such model specimens. Such a collection of rosy, in- 
telligent, self-reliant youngsters as my wage-earning friends can 
boast cannot be produced among the other mothers of my ac- 
quaintance. And this fortunate condition of affairs is, to some 
extent, traceable to the job. 

For the professional mother has learned to bring to bear upon 
the problems of her little ones the same kind of intelligence that 
one has to use in the course of business. In lieu of the senti- 
mental and haphazard 
ways of old-fashioned 
motherhood, where 
the heart was sup- 
posed to be a per- 
fectly adequate sub- 
stitute for the head, 
there is developing 
among these working 
mothers a kind of 
professional tech- 
nique, and in some 
cases a wonderful co- 
Operation. It is a 
quiet movement, this 
movement of the 
professional mothers. 
No journals of the 
home are as yet de- 
voted to it.. Not un- 
til you happen to be 
a professional mother 
yourself do you dis- 
cover that half of 
the women with 
whom you work 
(many of whom still 
carry, for purposes 
of business, the pre- 
fix “Miss”), have a 
home, a husband and 
a baby or two con- 
cealed in the back- 
ground. 

How do they do 
it? The methods are 
various Most of 
them are merely com- 
promises with con- 
ditions which, we 
hope, are passing 
away. Some of them 
show the beginnings 
of communal co- 
Operation which no 
doubt will in the 
future alleviate the drudgery hitherto associated with motherhood. 
Some of them suggest the possibilities of new professions and 
business enterprises for women. So far the solution is merely 
experimental and, admittedly, unsatisfactory. 

This does not mean, however, that wage-earning motherhood is 
less satisfactory than the combination of motherhood with house- 
work or social duties has always been. As a matter of fact, it is 
only within a certain stratum of society that mothers have hither- 
to been able to devote their chief attention to their children. 
There is a certain level of prosperity where the family can afford 
household service but where the social position is not such that 
the family prestige, income and professional success partly depends 
on the wife as hostess. It is here that mothers have been able 
to be mothers primarily. And there is no doubt that the best 
children have hitherto been reared in such families. Below this 
level housework tends to become a job in itself, and the problem 
of doing the washing, the cooking, the sewing and so forth, and 
finding time really to love and train the children, and to “keep 
your husband’s affection,” is one which most women’s journals 
and “home pages” are still trying to help the wife to solve; and 
the tragedy of their failure is writ large in the advice they so 
liberally deal out. In fact, a large proportion of modern enter- 
prise has been devoted to the assistance of the woman in this 
matter, and the attempt to eliminate one of these triple jobs has 
developed the whole range of ready-to-serve foods and ready-to- 
wear clothes and labor-saving devices—with the result that 
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The mother reserved the bathing of the baby and the tucking 
him away at night as her own precious prerogative. 
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women’s need has meant fortunes for many men, catering to the 
woman struggling to emerge from her age-long vassalage to needles 
and pans. 

Below this point there is a level where women have been driven 
into industry and frankly abandon. the whole problem of caring 
for their own children. Here the day-nurseries, welfare-centers 
for children, play-schools and health-centers flourish. Poverty and 
the condescension of philanthropy tend to make these two fatally 
communistic. They are hampered by the terrible heritage of 
disease, dirt and 
ignorance in the 
slums where they 
mostly operate. But 
properly developed 
and modified, they 
suggest communal ar- 
rangements which 
may yet come to pre- 
vail in the upper 
reaches of society. 

Above the level 
where a mother is 
primarily a mother, 
one reaches the class 
where the woman 
has a job of genuine 
social and _ political 
importance as_ hos- 
tess, and general 
social assistant to her 
husband. Here the 
institution of the 
governess flourishes. 
Men in _ prominent 
political positions, 
men of wealth and 
prestige, must depend 
very largely on their 
wives’ skill in such 
matters, and many a 
man is made or 
broken by the instinct 
of the lady in the 
case. Nowadays such 
women must not only 
entertain continual- 
ly; they must serve 
on all sorts of wel- 
fare committees and 
become public _in- 
stitutions subject to 
a thousand calls of 
which a woman whose 
home is her world 
knows nothing. There 
are few jobs more exacting than this, and none which leaves so 
little time or heart for attention to the children. The other day I 
was lunching in a beautiful home of a Senator for one of the 
Eastern States. The guest of honor was a prominent Senator who 
has been one of the most likely candidates for the presidency. He 
was to speak at a big afternoon meeting which his host had 
arranged for him. He had particularly requested that luncheon 
should be simple and informal, and that he might be allowed to 
rest during the day. This was before the nominating convention; 
had met, and the speech that afternoon was to be crucial. Was 
this a problem for the Senator who was entertaining him? No in- 
deed; it was a problem for the Senator’s wife, and with great tact 
and simplicity, she managed to give her guest a delightful_day of 
rest and recreation, and to confine the luncheon to a small and 
“homey” group of people. After luncheon, when we were all 
gathered on the veranda, the governess passed by with the three 
lively apple-cheeked youngsters of the family. 

“Dear little things,” said their mother, “they look almost like 
strangers to me. Every year I hope to take time off and really 
play with my children, but my husband always has a new enter- 
prise on hand, and thinks I must help just this once. First it 
was war-work, and then it was his own campaign, and now it’s 
the presidential campaign, and next I suppose he will want to be 
President himself—and by that time the children will be quite 
grown up and wont need me.” 

Few are the men in such positions who are willing to surrender 
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their wife’s assistance for the sake of the children. They feel 
that the children’s future largely depends on their own success, 
and so they expect the mother to surrender the precious in- 
dulgences of coddling and play in the present for the substantial 
oods of comfort, power and the wherewithal of education and 
ition in the future. 

Hence the problem of the woman who wishes to keep up her 
work during the infancy of her children is not absolutely a new 
one. It merely means the carrying over into the middle of society 
the state of affairs that has always existed at the top and the 
bottom, and the improvement of the machinery for handling the 
situation in accordance with the beautiful and conscientious tra- 
ditions of the home which the devotion of mothers to their chil- 
dren in the middle classes has developed. 

For neither the day-nursery as it exists at the bottom nor the 
nursery-governess system at the top of society can wholly satisfy 
the woman who adds to the memory of the old-fashioned home at 
its best, a modern education and a professional or business train- 
ing. She wants something better for her children than anything 
yet devised. Like Alice in the Looking-glass land, she objects to 
running as fast as she can, only to find herself standing where she 
is. Hence her experiments have a significance beyond the exigen- 
cies of the moment or her own personal interest in a job. 

Several of these experiments were being aired the other day at 
an informal experience-meeting among some members of the 
Woman’s City Club in New York. They could all be classed as 
either individual or communal, according as they applied only to 
the individual home in isolation or represented some form of co- 
iperation which might be extended to cover a whole community 
or a business firm. The individual solution is as yet the principal 
way of dealing with the matter. Each woman works out her own 
case and arrives at the variation of the 
present division of labor in the home which 
best suits her individual need. 

“And after all,” said one rosy-faced 
woman who is a sociological expert for a 
welfare organization, “it is a problem with 
definite limitations. People are always 
talking as if a mother did or could have 
an unlimited number of little ones at once. 





dresses—and all housekeeping. Unless the woman’s earnings are 
the sole support of the family,—in which case the problem is not, 
unfortunately, a new one,—she can afford to pay for a servant 
out of her own earnings though she may still hope for a reorgani- 
zation of life which will make private servants unnecessary. The 
second point is the reduction of all matters of food, sleep, play, 
and the like to an absolute routine under the advice of a physician, 
who, if possible, should be a baby-specialist. If these two matters 
are provided for, it is comparatively easy to get some one of in- 
telligence, who will simply be present during the day while the 
mother is absent, while the little ones play in their own kiddy-coop 
or nursery or play-yard, or eat and sleep according to schedule. 
The third point is the provision of a special room and play-space, 
however small, for the children, and the definition of their rights 
and liberties beforehand, instead of leaving everything to chance 
and punishing them when they get into mischief. The fourth 
point is the equal sharing of the training, the love, and the com- 
panionship of the children with the father during the leisure of 
the parents. 

One of the best features of wage-earning wifehood is that it 
makes for a much greater range of companionship between hus- 
band and wife. In transferring the wife’s busy hours to the time 
when the husband is also busy, instead of keeping her worrying 
over the details of breakfast and dinner while he reads the news- 
paper, it provides for much more real sociability at home. When 
motherhood is relieved of the slavery to domestic detail, and the 
mother is away from the child for some hours each day, the 
times when father and mother are both at home with the little 
ones become very sweet and precious. Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt even between parents and children—and the parent’s 
example and teaching and companionship are much more im- 
pressive and interesting to the child, 
when absence at intervals freshens and 
intensifies the experience. 

Most successful wage-earning mothers 
owe their success, in part, to the sym- 
pathy and codperation of the husband 
—and this means, in particular, a de- 
votion to the children and pleasure in 
their company. It is wonderful how 
much more fun the daily bath is when 








The period when a child needs the mother’s | 
special attention is between the age of | 


nine months and five years. Before he 
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other. “One at a time between one and 
four or five years old is quite enough. The 
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proved to be the 
typical family. One 


woman claimed a ah <a ’ 
family of three, one ; .fi —  —H. 
of whom was ten " OF == 


years old, and several 
confessed to only one 
baby, but declared 
their intentions of 
acquiring another 
pretty soon. Hence 
most of the methods 
for caring for the 
little ones herein suggested presuppose the typical family of two 
children under school age. 

Almost all the women who handle the matter successfully are 
agreed on certain points. These represent what I meant when I 
spoke of a technique of motherhood. The first point is the elim- 
ination of all physical drudgery—even to washing out the little 


He owns a little sun-parlor which is 
his own private domain and is now 
learning to walk within its safe confines. 





Daddy officiates, too, though he is in- 
clined to demoralize it into a romp— 
and no small boy will deny that Father’s 
shoulder is every bit as good a place 
as Mother’s lap. 

When the functions formerly concen- 
trated in the mother begin to be dis- 
tributed between a servant, a physician 
and the father, we have gone far to 
release the energy of the mother for any 
work for which she is most fitted. 
Moreover the application of intelligence 
and system removes at once the so- 
called troublesomeness of children. But 
of course all experiments in the present 
must be simply compromises. A really 
adequate solution of the problem will 
mean in the end a valuable reorganiza- 

tion of home and community life, 
and new professions for women 
who can take over and organize the 
old functions of the home. But 
of this more anon. Meanwhile, 
2 how does it really work out in life? 

7 To answer this question I can 
we. give a few examples in which the 
' various conditions mentioned above 
oe & * have been successfully combined. 
Scersaee ey a There is, for example, the case of 

fn an associate editor of a magazine 

rd A} Ss for which I have written. She 
gs NN worked up to within-a month of 
her baby’s birth. Then she re- 
signed for an indefinite period and 
retired to a little home in the suburbs. When the baby was about 
six months old, the editor in chief had to go to Europe. He could 
think of no one who knew the history and personnel of the maga- 
zine well enough to carry it successfully in his absence, except his 
ex-editor. .He telegraphed to her, asking her to return. She 
answered: ‘“Can’t. Remember baby.” He telegraphed just as 
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the boat was starting. ‘Have hired a nurse for baby. Expect 
you Monday.” 

The nurse in this case proved to be a well-meaning soul with 
an empirical knowledge of children and a great many prejudices. 
One of her fixed beliefs was that children are full of original sin 
which must be eradicated at all costs, and another that the most 
important thing in life is to keep the child quiet. How it was 
done was of secondary importance. She was a typical specimen 
of a class which has been developed for the convenience of a 
well-to-do motherhood that is either idle, frivolous, ignorant, in- 
different or irresponsible, and could not meet the standards that 
professional mothers are setting, for they are, for the most part, 
women of earnestness and intelligence. 

So the mother cast about for a substitute for the governess. 
She must have intelligence, character, sweetness of temper and a 
genuine love of children. Preferably she should be herself a 
mother. Finally the editor remembered the good women who 
used to belong to the church in which she was brought up as a 
child. So she picked out the nearest church of her faith and went 
to talk to the pastor. Did he not have among his parishioners 
some good and gracious woman in modest or straitened circum- 
stances—a widow or a woman who had lost her own little one— 
who would be willing to stay at her home during the day and be a 
benevolent presence in the little one’s life during the mother’s 
absence. She was not to bother with baby’s clothes, food and so 
forth but was to see that the servant handled them according to 
the doctor’s orders. The mother reserved the bathing of the 
baby and the tucking him away at night as her own precious pre- 
rogative, which she shared only with his father. 

Not all pastors could be trusted to provide the right person, 
for a new little soul to be brought up under the shadow of the 
church is a temptation to set missionary zeal above all other 
qualifications. But this pastor was a wise man, and he discovered 
a very lovely and lonely woman quite as well bred and cultivated 
as the mother herself. She had lost her two little ones in a dread- 
ful accident, and during the absence of her husband all day was 
glad to be with the baby. The mother and the substitute mother 
became fast friends. They still read books on child-welfare 


together, and work out plans for the little one’s education and 


discuss with much enthusiasm and zeal, the best way of training 
him. In sharing her baby with another woman, this wage-earning 
mother has done much to lift the shadow from 
the other’s life and give an interest and pur- 
pose to her day. 

This particular baby is only thirteen months 
old now, and his routine of life is still deter- 
mined by a well-known baby-specialist with 
whom the mother has made a 
helpful arrangement. Ever 
since the child was born she 
has taken him to this physi- 
cian once a month. The 
physician has prescribed his 
food and his general sched- 
ule. Once a week at first, 
and latterly every two weeks, 
the mother calls the doctor 
up on the telephone, and re- 
ports the child’s health and 
progress. Since the child has 
never been ill, this mostly 
means a simple assurance 
that all is well. The doctor’s 
fee is ten dollars for the 
monthly office-call and noth- 
ing at all for the tele- 
phone-call. Ten dol- 
lars a month is very 
little to pay for per- 
fect health, placid 
nerves and the sweet- 
est, happiest temper 
in the world—not to 
speak of a body which 
functions like a little 
clock. It has been very easy 
for the substitute mother and 
the editorial mother in this case 
to work together—since both 
are simply carrying out the 
physician’s instructions and 





“We didnt want 
our children on the 
street. We're bring- 
ing them up nice.” 


glorying in the sight of the blooming and happy baby who is so 
gurglingly content with his own little life that all his elders can 
do is to sit by and enjoy the spectacle. He owns a little sup. 
parlor which is his own private domain, winter and summer, and 
is now learning to walk within its safe confines. : 

Most professional women whom I know have been able to 
make somewhat similar arrangements. After providing a servant 
and putting the child under the supervision of a doctor, they have 
discovered some good woman—a relative or friend, perhaps, who 
for the sake of a good home or an interest in life plus a moderate 
remuneration, could be with the children during the day. Very 
often the grandmother rejoices to serve this purpose. Sometimes 
a grandmother is dependant on the son or daughter for her living 
and is glad to help mother the little ones in return. I know 
of one particularly joyous family in a suburb of New York. 
There are three children—one boy ten years old, a little girl of 
five and a two-year-old boy. The mother is an architect, and the 
father an executive in an export firm. There is a very up-to-date 
grandmother—a leader in the League for Women Voters and a 
public-spirited citizen. She does not believe in living with her 
children. She has a little house of her own, a garden, and a flock 
of thorough-bred chickens, and aspires to a cow. The family owns 
an inexpensive car. In this they all set forth about half-past seven 
in the morning. The two little ones are dropped off at the grand- 
mother’s house, the elder boy at the school (school hours last 
from eight to one o'clock, and the two parents proceed to the 
station, where they leave the car in a garage till night. At night 
they go around and collect the younger kiddies on the way home. 
The teri-year-old boy takes care of himself during the afternoon, 
and is full of important business which only the “other fellows” 
are intelligent enough to share. The general reunion at night 
seems always to be a joyous occasion, and apparently they have a 
great deal of fun exchanging the news of the day. 

In one case the wage-earning wife has made a slight change in 
the American order of meals in favor of the English institution 
of five o’clock tea and late dinner. She and her husband like to 
put the children away to bed by seven o'clock. So, when they 
come home, somewhat dusty and weary, the maid has tea and 
coffee (or sometimes something cooler in summer) ready for them. 
After tea they help the children to bed, and tell them stories for 
an hour. When at half-past seven the youngsters are asleep, they 
have their own dinner, and the mother, 
at least, usually dresses for it—having 
already abandoned her street costume 
for a negligee more hospitable to little 
hands and sleepy heads. Most people 
who have lived in England will admit 
the charm of the English method of 
closing the day with the late and formal 
dinner. It allows the younger children 
to get safely off to dreamland, and 
makes the dinner something of a social 
occasion for the rest of the family and 
their guests. 

All these methods, of course, imply 
simply an individual adaptation of the 
present home. The attempt to get 
some one to take the mother’s place 
for a while during the day is open to 
many of the objections that housekeep- 
ing mothers have raised to 
their own lot. The time will 
come when this other woman 
will not be satisfied to take a 
somewhat isolated and un- 
organized job, which seems to 
have “no future in it.” At 
present there is still a large 
class of middle-aged women 
whose own children have 
grown away from them, 
and who have nothing to do 
with themselves. In assisting 
some younger mother, they 
often rediscover their youth 
and a real interest in life, and in a modest 
way enjoy the pleasures of economic in- 
dependence, too. 

But the time is rapidly coming when we 
shall have to regard the care of children 
under five years (Continued on page 102) 
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) disappearance and subsequent bankruptcy of Elias Birch- 
ington caused no small sensation in Mark Lane. For Mark 
Lane had known him for many years, known him first of all as a 
quiet, unobtrusive little man, prematurely old, one of those men 
who are never noticed. Then suddenly it began to be rumored 
that he had made one or two shrewd transactions in wheat, and 
it was noticed that he started to dress a little better, that he 
lunched a shade more expensively. Some one understood that he 
had moved to a bigger flat; some one else thought he had bought 
a car; and one or two brokers who ventured to approach him for 
the first time found that he was surprisingly au fait with the mar- 
ket movements and wasn’t altogether simple. 

From then onward Elias Birchington was numbered among the 
big men, and in the course of three or four years everyone forgot 
that he had ever been a small man at all. Where previously they 
would have hesitated to deal with him in hundreds, they now 
fought with each other for the privilege of selling to him in thou- 
sands. Yet to all of them he remained the same, and no one 
seemed to know much more of Elias Birchington successful than 
they had of Elias Birchington unknown. He remained just the 
same quiet, unobirusive little man, clean shaven, slightly fat in the 
face, with scanty gray hair and mild blue eyes, the type of man 
you meet by the dozen every day in the city—men who whether 
they die worth a quarter of a million or fifty pounds, merely 
call forth from their acquaintances: “I told you so!” 

For the rest, Elias Birchington lived, so people believed, up 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Finchley, was a bachelor, and 
possessed only one admitted vice, namely, a weakness for race- 
meetings. 

“But I never bet!” he used to say with his slow smile, “I just 
like to go and watch the horses and human nature. It’s a change 
from my business and takes me out of myself. Besides, I have a 
brother Henry who’s a bookmaker—worth quite a lot of money, 
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I believe, is Henry. I should be foolish to add to Henry’s yearly 
profits. I let other people do it!” 

The fact that Elias Birchington was not on Mark Lane on the 
morning of February 18th caused no comment. He had, in fact, 
intimated to Arthur Minnis, who dealt largely with him, that he 
might take a day off and see the Waterloo Cup. 

“Never seen dogs raee!” he had said. “I think I shall go down. 
I can just afford a holiday!”—with his slow smile. 

“I should say so!” replied the other. Birchington owed him at 
that moment the best end of ten thousand for wheat, and had—so 
he, Minnis, believed—made other extensive commitments as well, 
within the week, all showing a handsome profit. 

Elias Birchington’s absence from the Exchange on February roth 
merely caused a shade of surprise. No one then, of course, had 
an inkling of what was to come. The twentieth brought several 
inquirers to his office, but the old clerk knew nothing. On the 
twenty-first, rumor started whispering, nothing at first, just little 
hints, vague suggestions, veiled wonderings. On the twenty-sec- 
ond his clerk ventured to go up to the flat—to find that Elias 
Birchington hadn’t been seen since the morning of the eighteenth, 
when he had walked out, telling his old housekeeper that he was 
going to-see the Waterloo Cup and would be home to dinner. And 
from that moment the earth seemed to swallow him up. 

Then like a little breeze preluding a thunderstorm on a summer 
evening rumor rose and lashed itself into a gale, and it began to be 
whispered that Elias Birchington wasn’t quite so wealthy as people 
had made out, that he wouldn’t quite pay twenty shillings on the 
pound, that he wouldn’t pay ten, that it was doubtful if he’d pay 
five. And then the bombshell burst! The accountant who went 
through his books assumed a grave face. It appeared that Birch- 
ington had been gambling, gambling rather heavily, too, on horses 
as well as cereals. Brother Henry’s name figured largely in his 
check-book. Various other payments to “self” appeared too with 
appalling frequency, all large payments synchronizing with the 
dates of various big races. 

Then a warrant was issued for his arrest, and later on the official 
receiver took the matter in hand, in his bold, dry way—with the 
result that the public who was not interested discovered that the 
public who was had suffered to the extent of one hundred and twen- 
ty-three thousand pounds, with assets to console them of the cash 
value of £4,552 at the bank and certain securities of very doubtful 
value. But of Elias Birchington himself not a trace could be found. 
He had apparently walked out of his flat, and to all intents and pur- 
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poses walked right off the earth. His photograph appeared in 
every paper; the police traced innumerable clues and were pre- 
pared to stake their lives that he hadn’t left the country; various 
innocent and inoffensive people were watched, followed and even 
arrested; and in due course the disappearance of Elias Birching- 
ton was relegated to the already overcrowded limbo of undis- 
covered mysteries. 


is R. WOODCHURCH?” queried Daphne Wrayne, fingering 
the card which Carlton had brought in. 
The old man bowed. 
“Please sit down. What is it we can do for you?” 
The other sat down, hands on his knees, regarding the girl in 


obvious perplexity. A kindly looking, prosperous old gentleman, 
Daphne thought, from his broad, good-humored face, snow-white 
mustache and gold spectacles to his well-fitting clothes and shin- 
ing silk hat held firmly in his right hand. 

“Do I—er—er—I mean, can I—” he began, a little at a loss 
for words. 

Daphne dimpled deliciously, interrupting him. 

“I’m afraid you can’t, Mr. Woodchurch! . You didn’t expect to 
see a girl here; that’s what you were going to say, isn’t it? The 
most of them do!” 

“Tt’s so unusual!” 

“Of course it is; but then, we’re unusual people. Perhaps 
you’ve got daughters of your own. Have a good look at me 
first and make up your mind whether you're prepared to trust 
me absolutely and implicitly. Because if not you'll have to run 
away. You wont get anybody else!” 

“D’you run this show alone, then?” 

“Ah, that’s a question you mustn’t ask!” 

For a few seconds the old man gazed fixedly at her, but. the 
girl’s eyes never wavered. Then he placed his hat carefully on 
the floor and drew up his chair. 

“T’m going to take up your time, Miss—Miss—” 

“Wrayne.” 

“Miss Wrayne. Thank you. 
source—almost, I might say, a last hope 

“You’re not the first, Mr. Woodchurch. We've built our rep- 
utation up on last hopes!” 

“Excellent! Now to get to business. 
Elias Birchington mystery?” 

“Quite well!” 

“Perhaps you’ve formed some theories on it?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“Frankly, Mr. Woodchurch, I’ve never even given it a 
thought. No one has till today consulted us upon it, and we 
never waste gray-matter on what doesn’t concern us. We have 
quite enough to do without that!” 

am I want you to look into the case of Elias Birchington!” 

¢ y?” 

“T was a creditor for fifteen thousand pounds. I got about 
one hundred pounds for my debt!” 

“You've got a theory?” Daphne asked. 


I’ve come to you as a last re- 


9? 


Do you remember the 


ee, 
== 


“I have. I’ve little to support it, I admit, but I've got 
it in the back of my head that he’s very much alive and kicking 
at the moment—that the whole business was a carefully planned 
fraud—that the horse-racing, extravagance and heavy sums drawn 
out were simply part of a carefully laid plan to get away with q 
large sum of money and live in comfort for the rest of his life.” 

“It’s only an assumption, isn’t it?”—thoughtfully. 

“True; but if you will work on that assumption and look into 
the case, I’m prepared to make it worth while!” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of that,” murmured Daphne carelessly, 
“I was just deliberating as to whether we were justified in start. 

ing out for merely an as. 
sumption’s sake on what— 
I know you'll pardon my 
saying so—looks rather like 
a wild-goose chase. The 
fee question is immaterial 
as we don’t charge any!” 

“What!” exclaimed the 
old man, sitting up in his 
chair. 

“We don’t charge fees! 
You see, we couldn’t very 
well do so without stamp- 
ing ourselves as ordinary 
inquiry-agents—which we're 
not! We have a lot of cases 
to handle, brought to us by 
people who have no money, 
and who have been deeply 
wronged. That is why we 
made the rule. Of course, 
Mr. Woodchurch,” — her 
pretty lips curved delicious- 
ly,—‘‘where we are success- 
ful, we do allow our clients 
to recompense us, if they 
choose to, according to their 
gratitude. We have to 
live.” 

She leaned back in her chair crossing slim, silk-clad ankles. 
The old man regarded her in amazement. 

“I wish I could persuade you to take up this case, Miss 
Wrayne,” he said at length. “If I may say so,—and I say it, 
believe me, in all respect,—you are the most amazing girl I 
have ever met, and you'd be doing a public service if you suc- 
ceeded in unraveling this affair!” 

“You're flattering me and tempting me Mr. Woodchurch. At 
any rate, tell me some more about this Mr. Birchington!” 

“There’s ohe particular point I want to tell you—about his 
brother, Henry Birchington.” 

“What about him?” 

“It came out in the bankruptcy proceedings that Elias Birch- 
ington had been betting very heavily with this brother Henry of 
his. One way and another, during the last five years, he seems 
to have lost nearly seventy thousand pounds to Henry.” 

“Pretty heavy betting?” raising her eyebrows. 

“That’s what I thought. It seems he started small, and grad- 
ually got bigger as he began to lose. Latterly he plunged, ap- 
parently to retrieve his losses, and in some instances Henry ad- 
mitted that he put thousands of pounds on individual horses.” 

“You’ve seen Henry, then?” 

“Oh, yes—he was called at the proceedings, and I went up to 
see him subsequently at his flat. As a matter of fact, Elias 
Birchington’s failure practically ruined one particular man—and 
we had a ‘whip’ round on ’Change. I went round to see Henry 
to try and get a subscription out of him!” 

“Did you succeed?” 

“No. He admitted he’d made a fortune out of his brother 
but said his brother would have made one out of him if he could. 
Said he was very sorry, but he didn’t see why he should be 
called upon to pay for his brother’s follies.” 

“H’m!” 

Daphne sat in deep thought for several minutes. Then: “I sup- 
pose, Mr. Woodchurch, you are favoring the idea that somehow or 
another these two brothers have arranged it between themselves?” 

The old man nodded. 

“I feel convinced of it, Miss Wrayne—although, mark you, I 
must say this for Henry, that he came forward of his own accord 
and told us all that he knew—offered to produce books and every- 
thing!” 
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“Then,” rounding her eyes, “what makes you suspect him?” 

“Candidly, Miss Wrayne, I couldn’t tell you. We old men 
sometimes get intuitions—not as often as you women do, I ad- 
mit, but usually very correct ones when they do occur.” 

“T see! What’s Henry Birchington’s address?” 

“I could find out for you; he’s got two—his office and his flat. 
I forget them at the moment!” 

“Could you describe him to me?” 

“Certainly. He’s about the same height as Elias, about five 
feet seven, Miss Wrayne. Inclined to be fat in the face. Clean 
shaven. Wears big tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles and has a 
funny trick of peering at you through them.” 

“Coloring and hair?” put in Daphne quietly, making tiny notes 
on the pad before her. 

“Inclined to be pallid. Doesn’t look healthy. Wears a snow- 
white bushy wig—you’d never tell it, only I happen to know. 
It came up one day on ’Change when some of us were chipping 
his brother Elias about his own hair, which was iron gray and 
not much of it. I remember him saying: ‘You should see my 
prother Henry—he’s as bald as a coot. Hasn't a hair on his 
head. Wears a snow-white wig, but it’s such a good one you'd 
hardly ever know it!’” 

“T see!”—abstractedly. Then suddenly: 

“Elias Birchington wasn’t married, if I remember right?” 

“No—lived alone with just a housekeeper.” 

“Could you get her present address for me?” 

“I’d make it my business, Miss Wrayne!” 

“Right—do so. Get it is quickly as you can, and let me 
know it the moment you have it!” 

She put out her hand. 

“Good-by, Mr. Woodchurch. We'll do what we can for you, 
though frankly, I’m not extraord- 
inarily hopeful!” 

Left alone, Daphne Wrayne Wf Lp i|| 
turned back to the papers on which YY Ry 
she had been engaged, but try as y Yi AE: 
she would, her thoughts kept wan- CH AA RY 
dering away to the man who had / 
just left her. Firmly as she en- 
deavored to concentrate on the sub- 
ject before her, the name of Elias 
Birchington seemed to crop up in 
every line. She visualized with ex- 
traordinary clearness the insignifi- 
cant little old man, a quiet unob- 
trusive figure, his rise from obscu- 
rity to wealth, his curious weakness 
for horse-racing, his avowed dislike 
to betting, his sudden dramatic dis- 
appearance, and then..... 

She pushed her papers away with 
an impatient gesture, got up and 
paced the room. Then she settled 
herself down on the sofa with ex- 
treme deliberation and started to 
grapple with the problem in real 
earnest. For nearly two hours she 
lay there, turning it over in her 
rind this way and that. Then sud- 
denly she sprang to her feet. 

“Heavens!” she glanced at the 
clock in dismay. “It’s half-past 
one, and I told Jim I’d meet him 
for lunch at one o’clock!” 

She rang the bell quickly. 

“Carlton!” She was pinning on 
her little toque. “Ring through to 
the Turin and tell Lord Trevitter 
I've been detained and I can’t pos- 
sibly get down there before half- 
past two. Ask him to go on with his lunch, and I'll join him. 
And get me a taxi when you have done that!” 

“Very good, Miss!” ’ 

Five minutes later Daphne Wrayne ran down the stairs to 
where the taxi was drawn up at the curb. 

“Somerset House!” she exclaimed, “and as quickly as you 
can!” 


APHNE, lying back comfortably in her car read the letter 
in: “Dear Miss Wrayne: Further to our conversation 
of yesterday, I have got you the address you wanted—Mrs, New- 





















ington, 82, Poynters Road, ‘Muswell Hill. She was his house- 
keeper for nearly ten years and is now, I understand, living with 
her sister at the above address. I hope your researches will 
meet with success. —With kind regards, yours very sincerely, 
Arthur E. Woodchurch.” 

Daphne folded the letter up and put it away in her little bag. 

“Now,” she murmured, “for corroboration!” 

The car drew up at a neat little old-fashioned house with a 
pretty, well-kept garden in front, and Daphne was shown into 
a comfortable sitting-room where a bright fire was burning mer- 
rily on the hearth. 

“Miss Wilson!” she said in answer to the rosy-cheeked maid, 
and sat down as the door closed. Then in a few minutes an old 
lady appeared, a rather nervous little old lady with a white cap, 
and a shawl round her shoulders, an old lady who seemed very 
timid. Daphne put out her hand with her radiant smile. 

“I hope you will excuse my coming, Mrs. Newington,” she 
said in her cool little voice, “but I’ve only just heard of the dis- 
appearance of my poor uncle Mr. Elias Birchington.” 

The old lady gave a little start. 

“And as I understand you were his housekeeper, I thought you 
could tell me something about him!” 

“Gladly, Miss—wont you sit down? I didn’t even know he 
had a niece. But there—he was always so secretive about 
things. I scarcely ever heard him talk about any of his rela- 
tions!” 

She sat down on the edge of the sofa, drawing her shawl about 
her thin shoulders, and gazed at the girl with kindly interest. 

“So you're his niece, Miss—well, well! I suppose you’ve seen 
Mr. Henry, his brother?” 

Daphne noted the hesitation. 

“No,” she said slowly, “I haven’t yet, 
but I intend to!” 

““Well,’—dubiously,—“he may see you, 
Miss, and on the other hand, he may not. 
Good as my old master was to me, I 
can’t say Mr. Henry’s treated me fairly. 
I tried several times to see him after my 
master disappeared but he was always too 
busy or something, and at last I gave it 
u ag 
“Haven’t you ever seen him, then?”— 
surprised. 

“Only once, Miss. He called 
one afternoon at the flat when 
the master was out. Quite a 
nice old gentleman, he seemed 
to me, with big tortoise-shell 
glasses and white hair. I re- 
membered he came into the 
study and wrote a note for the 
master. I never saw him 
again.” 

“I suppose you were very 
surprised when my uncle 
disappeared, Mrs. Newing- 
ton?” 

“Surprised isn’t the word for 
it. I couldn’t hardly believe 
it! He had his breakfast in 
the morning, and he put on his 
hat and coat, and he said to 
me: ‘Mrs. Newington,’ he said, 
‘I’m going down to see the 
Waterloo Cup.’ I remember it 
well, Miss, because I thought 
it was a horse-race until he ex- 
plained it was a dogs’ race. I 
never quite approved of his go- 
ing to races, you know, Miss; 
I’ve never been brought up to such things. Though when he told 
me one day he never went in for betting, I didn’t think it was 
quite so wicked.” 

“Yes?” said Daphne quietly. “And then?” 

“Well, he told me, Miss, he’d be in to dinner, and I remember 
I kept it hot for him for hours. But he never came. And then 
—well, then, you know, Miss, everything sort of came out. I 
don’t know—I don’t understand it all. I can’t think why the 
master did it. And him so quiet, too! But then one never knows.” 

“No,” said Daphne thoughtfully, “one never does. I suppose 
there’s never been a word heard of him to this day, has there?” 





A dozen sarcastic re- 
plies were on his lips. 
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“No, Miss, not as far as I know. I heard there was a bill-of- 
sale on the furniture at the flat, but I don’t know how true it is!” 

“Did he appear to be very hard up, latterly?” 

“Not to me, Miss. He always paid my wages regularly and 
gave me my weekly money for bills and housekeeping. There 
wasn’t a penny owing to the tradesmen—when he disappeared.” 

“He didn’t seem depressed at all?” 

Bo a bit! He was always wonderfully cheerful.” 

iii mm!’ 

Daphne sat deep in thought for a few moments while the old 
lady watched her anxiously. Then suddenly: 

“Had my uncle any peculiarities of any sort, to distinguish him 
from other men, peculiarities you would immediately recognize?” 

The old lady smiled faintly. 

“Strange you asking that, Miss. There was just one little trick 
of his that I’d know anywhere. I’ve noticed it many a time. I 
don’t know if anyone else did. He always had a way of saying: 
‘You know what I mean.’ Sort of habit, it was. He didn’t seem 
to be able to talk at all without using it. Put it in two or three 
times sometimes in a sentence, he would, Miss!” 

“Nothing else? No other tricks or peculiarities?” 

Mrs. Newington shook her head. 

“None that I remember, Miss!” 

“Oh, well!” Daphne got up from her chair, slim, lovely and 
gracious. “I’m very grateful to you, Mrs. Newington, and I 
must apologize for taking up your time, but I thought perhaps 
you might be able to throw some light on my poor uncle’s dis- 
appearance!” 

“T only wish I could, Miss!” 

As Daphne drove away, her face was unusually grave. Half 
an hour later as the clock was striking five, she was taken up in 
the lift to Mr. Henry Birchington’s flat. Had Mrs. Newington 
been there, it would have caused her not a little surprise that 
she gave in her name to the maid who opened the door as Miss 
Sybil Vavasour, requesting to see her master for a few minutes. 
The interview was quite a short one. Miss Vavasour, from her 
own account, was an experienced stenographer. Mr. Birching- 
ton’s name had been mentioned to her. Was he in want of a 
typist? Mr. Birchington was 
courteous but regretful. He 
explained that he was con- 
templating giving up business 
and retiring into the country. 

His brother’s disappearance, 
and the circumstances con- 
nected with it had, he men- 
tioned, upset him not a little. 

Miss Vavasour was sure of 
it! 

It had been hinted in the 
press, continued Mr. Birch- 
ington, that he had made 
money out of his 
brother. Well, so he 
had, but if he hadn’t, 
some one else would 
have done so. He as- 
sured Miss Vavasour 
that if his brother 
would only return, he, 

Henry Birchington, 

would gladly pay his 
creditors in full. He had in 
fact, only that very day in- 
structed his solicitors to in- 
sert such a paragraph in the 
papers. All this and more, 
speaking fully and freely on 
the subject with the air of a 
man who courts the fullest 
publicity. 

Miss Vavasour murmured approval of his magnanimity, 
apologized for taking up his valuable time, and eventually with- 
drew. Had Mr. Birchington followed her out into the street and 
round the corner, he would have been a trifle surprised to see her 
get into a luxurious little closed car and give the chauffeur, who 
seemed to belong to her, an address in the neighborhood of Park 
Lane. It would scarcely have seemed to tally with the typist 
story. 

In a private room in one of the smartest of London’s many 
smart restaurants, three men and a girl sat at dinner. The men, 


With determination she grappled with the situation for two hours. 


all of different types, had that quiet air of distinction that the 
schools of England bestow upon her sons—three men all seem. 
ingly linked together by one purpose. 

“We will ring when we want you, Jean!” said the big, bronzed 
man addressed as Jim as the waiter served the coffee. 

“Very good, m’sieur!” 

The door closed, and the eyes of the three men turned jn. 
stinctively to the girl. There was a hush of expectancy as if the 
real purpose of the evening was only now commencing. 

“First of all, Hugh,’—Daphne Wrayne turned to the tall, 
thin-faced man with the monocle,—“have you found out what 7 
asked you?” 

“Oh, yes. Always round about fifty thousand current account 
—and at least double that amount in good securities.” 

“Excellent!” The girl’s eyes brightened. “This’—she bent 
forward slightly in her chair while the others seemed to hang on 
her words—“supplies the Jast link in the chain. Jim, Hugh, Alan 
—we have now found Elias Birchington!” 

“Then your theory was right, Daph?” exclaimed Lord Trevitter. 

“Absolutely! At least—She hesitated a fraction of a second: 
then: “Oh, it can’t be wrong! Everything fits in like the pieces 
of a puzzle. It’s impossible to imagine it’s all a series of amazing 
coincidences. Listen, and I'll tell you everything!” 

She drew her chair closer to the table, slender white arms rest- 
ing on it, her lips parted and a triumphant light in her eyes. 

“I departed, I'admit, from my usual course!”—with a prettily 
apologetic air. “As a rule I collect facts and see where they lead. 
Here I hit on a theory—by luck—and started out to see if I could 
fit the facts to it. Fortunately, I could!” For ten minutes she 
talked to them in eager, hushed tones. 

“There is my case, gentlemen!”—with a radiant smile. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Sylvester. 

“Daphne!” murmured Sir Hugh nonchalantly. 

“You got it in first, old man!”—from Trevitter, whimsically, 

The girl dimpled adorably. ; 

“I wont pretend I don’t like it!” she said. “I simply love 
flattery from you three Now arises the question as to 
what we are going to do for Birchington’s creditors!” 

“Collect fifteen thou’ 
— and hand it over to 
Woodchurch!” said 

b=" = Sylvester laconically. 
Pea “Daphne's already 
r Z oe - ” mur- 

Z BZ mured Sir Hugh. 

Uy WILE. - ‘‘How do you 
7 WY), Z know?” 
ie Ze oy” “My dear girl, I can 

—~ A ‘sea it stickin’ out a 

mile.” 

“T don’t follow!” ex- 
claimed Lord Trevit- 
ter, frowning slightly. 
“How can there pos- 
sibly be any other 
course? Woodchurch 
has commissioned us! 
We're not concerned 
with anyone else?” 

“That’s what’s been 
worrying me, Jim 
dear,” replied the girl 
softly. “I’m not at 
all sure we aren’t con- 
cerned with anyone 
else!” 

“How, Daph?” 

“Let me tell you! 
This affair is not a 
one-man show, as most 
of our cases have been. 
It’s a public matter, and the point is—aren’t we public servants?’ 

“I don’t quite see why?” said Trevitter, frowning. “We're not 
interested—we’ve always said so—in the vindication of the out- 
raged majesty of the law. We're only concerned in adjusting the 
wrongs of the outraged person.” 

“Exactly! That’s my point. We have accidentally hit upon 
the solution of a mystery that has baffled Scotland Yard and de- 
frauded hundreds of innocent people to the tune of thousands of 
pounds. We can quite easily extract Woodchurch’s fifteen thou- 
sand pounds and absolve ourselves to him; but remember this: 


— 
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A simultaneous cry of astonish- 
ment broke from every throat. 


the moment we do it, we are tacitly conniving at a fraud, and we 
are preventing hundreds of other people from obtaining the re- 
dress we are capable of giving to them!” 

There was a long pause. Daphne watched the faces of the three 
men a trifle anxiously. It was Lord Trevitter who spoke first. 

“You want to call in Scotland Yard, then Daph?” And it 
seemed that he was speaking the question that was on the lips of 
the other two men. 

“I don’t want to, Jim, but I think we ought to!” 

“And yet, once they know who we are—” 

“They will never know! If it meant their knowing the inner 
workings of this office, I would never consider it. I go to them— 
I alone—as the secretary of our concern, and I put them in 
possession of certain facts, not out of any love for them but be- 
cause we rate the good of the community and our own allegiance 
to what is right higher than our own personal vanity. I, and I 
alone, will appear in the matter, and if they accept our help, they 
must do it on our own terms!” 

“In other words,” murmured Sir Hugh with a little shrug of his 
shoulders, “you have to pull the chestnuts out of the fire, while 
we sit comfortably in the background and they get the kudos.” 

“Foolish Hugh!” with her dazzling smile, “what does kudos 
count with you or anyone else?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that so much; it’s the thought of your having to 
go up and possibly be browbeaten and cross-examined and maybe 
laughed at by those infernal red-tape merchants!” 

“You dear old silly—as if I cared!” 

“Daphne’s right,” murmured Lord Trevitter slowly. 
course we ought to adopt!” 

“Of course she’s right!” grumbled the other. “That’s the mis- 
chief of it; she always is right! But it doesn’t seem fair that one 
of us can’t be up there to do a bit of head-punchin’ if they’re rude 
to her!” 

“Supposing I compromise, Hugh,” laughed the girl, “and promise 
that if anybody is rude to me, I'll tell you and leave you to get 
level with them afterwards? How’s that, eh?” 

“Oh, it’s better than nothing!” 

“Then is it settled that I go to the Chief Commissioner to- 
morrow?” 


“It’s the 


There was a little pause. Then Sylvester broke the silence. 

“That’s all been settled long ago,” he said with a little smile, 
“but you chaps are losing sight of the biggest thing of the lot!” 

“What’s that?” from Trevitter looking up. 

“You've forgotten to drink to the health of our Queen!” 

“Oh, rubbish!” laughed the girl, blushing adorably as they lifted 
their glasses. “I’ve done nothing! It was just luck!” 


HE Chief Commissioner stared incredulously at the card 
which his secretary had handed to him. 

“Wants to see me?” 

“On a most important matter, sir, to use her own words!” 

F The Chief Commissioner drummed on the table with his 
ngers. 

“T suppose I must see her. Yes, Jarvis, show her in 

Daphne Wrayne, fresh, lovely and beautifully gowned, came 
into the room like a breath of spring. As she put out her slim, 
white-gloved hand with a charming air of friendliness, the Chief 
Commissioner found himself vaguely wondering whether— 

“Tt’s very sweet of you to see me, Sir Geoffrey, as I know what 
a busy man you are. Being a woman and knowing you distrust 
me, I’m frankly nervous at coming to see you at all. But we have 
decided that this is a case where’ personal interests must be sub- 
servient to the public good!” 

The Chief Commissioner inclined his head gravely. 

“Please sit down, Miss Wrayne!” 

— settled herself opposite him. Then she fixed clear eyes 
on him. 

“Sir Geoffrey, I know you are still distrustful of our concern, 
though believe me when I say it, quite needlessly so. Still, at the 
moment that is neither here or there. What I want to tell you 
is this: We have been recently consulted on a matter, I think 
I am right in saying, of almost national importance. We have 
solved the mystery, but the solving has brought us face to face 
with graver issues than the satisfying of merely one client. In 
this case it is only right that we should use our knowledge for 
the benefit of the public—and that a criminal should be brought 
to justice. That is the reason why I am here this morning!” 

The Chief Commissioner gazed at her spellbound. A dozen 
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sarcastic replies were on his lips, but something in the simple earn- 
estness of the beautiful girl in front of him checked them, 

“Please continue, Miss Wrayne!” he said slowly. 

“You are still searching for Elias Birchington, I believe?” 

Sir Geoffrey started. “The absconding bankrupt who disap- 
peared so amazingly three months ago?” 

The girl nodded. 

“We are, Miss Wrayne.” 

“We have found him for you!” 

For some seconds Sir Geoffrey stared helplessly at her, unadle 
to speak. Then “you mean—” 

“Sir Geoffrey!” Daphne Wrayne leaned forward, her eyes 
shining. “All that you will require for the vindication of 
the law is the production of Elias Birchington plus the money 
out of which he has defrauded his creditors. I will pledge my- 
self to produce the former here in this office within half an hour, 
and as regards the latter, I will place in your hands incontestible 
proofs of all the money he has put away, and you can collect it 
for yourselves. The only stipulation I make is that neither my 
name or the name of my firm appears in the subsequent proceed- 
ings in any way whatsoever. In other words, you have acted on 
information received, and very excellent information too, I can 
assure you.” 

For a few moments the Chief Commissioner sat frowning at 
his blotting pad. Then: 

“Would you like that in writing, Miss Wrayne?” 

“Your promise, Sir Geoffrey, would be quite good enough for 
me!” 

His eyes met and held hers. 
“on my word as a gentleman!” 

“Thank you, Sir Geoffrey. Now, to get to cases. I took the 
liberty of arranging a meeting here. I hope you don’t mind! 
The principal characters in the drama will arrive’—glancing at 
her wrist watch—“in about ten minutes, I should say. I have 
found it necessary to summon several people for identification 
purposes—namely a Mr. Woodchurch, one of the principal cred- 
itors, and several of his defrauded friends, Henry Birchington 
the commission-agent, Elias’ brother, you know.” 

“T remember him. He tried his best to help us!” 

“Precisely. And Mrs. Newington, Elias Birchington’s old 
housekeeper!” 

“You seem to have got it all cut and dried, Miss Wrayne!” 

“Oh, I have. We shall be quite a family party!” 

“And do you really,—you’ll forgive the question I know, but 
it’s all so amazing—do you really expect Elias Birchington to 
walk straight into the trap, here of all places in the world! Im- 
possible!” 

Daphne dimpled mischievously. 

“Sir Geoffrey, I’m a girl, and I expect lots of things! Shall we 
forget for the moment that we’re sober business people, you and 
I? I'll bet you a half a dozen pairs of gloves to a box of cigars 
that Elias Birchington walks into this office of his own free will 
within the next twenty minutes!” 

For a minute the Chief Commissioner strove to maintain his 
- Then he threw back his head and laughed like a school- 


“You have it,” he said slowly, 


y. 

“Miss Wrayne,” he exclaimed, “you’re amazing. Frankly, I 
shall hate to see you lose. but I’m taking it!” 

“My size is six and one quarter, Sir Geoffrey!” said Daphne 
demurely. 

The Chief Commissioner looked up quickly as his secretary 
came in. 

“Yes, Jarvis?” 

“A Mr. Woodchurch and three other gentlemen to see you—by 
appointment they said, sir.” 

Sir Geoffrey glanced at the girl. 

“Your friends have arrived, Miss Wrayne.” 

“Yes, Sir Geoffrey.” 

“Show them in, Jarvis.” 

“One moment, please, Sir Geoffrey,” interrupted Daphne. “I 
should like to have a couple of your men—in plain clothes if 
possible—men on whom you can rely.” 

“What about—er—Chief Inspector Montarthur, eh, Miss 
Wrayne?”—with the suspicion of a twinkle in his eye. 

Daphne blushed. 

“Oh, please, Sir Geoffrey! I’m sure he deserves it too!” 

“Any more instructions?” smiling slightly. “You see, we’re 
affording you every facility!” 

“You wont regret it, Sir Geoffrey!” 

“Show the gentlemen in, then, Jarvis, and ask the Chief In- 
spector to come here!” 


i was a slightly puzzled crowd that eventually assembled jn 
the Chief Commissioner’s room. Sir Geoffrey himself amys. 
edly tolerant yet withal slightly expectant, Chief Inspector Mont. 
arthur stolidly indifferent, with the air of a man who is called 
upon to witness a spectacle in which he can have no possible 
interest, Jarvis the secretary frankly puzzled at the irregularity 
of the whole of the proceedings. Mr. Woodchurch and his three 
friends, were all obviously interested, and Daphne Wrayne her- 
self smiling, lovely and entirely self-possessed. To them entered 
Mrs. Newington, utterly bewildered at the assemblage. 

“Now,” said Daphne, surveying them with the air of a general 
reviewing his troops, “‘we are merely awaiting the arrival of Henry 
Birchington to complete our * Sad 

“And his brother Elias!” put in the Chief Inspector a trifle 
maliciously. 

“And his brother Elias!” assented Daphne sweetly. “Incidentally, 
Sir Geoffrey, I want you to remember when Mr. Henry. Birching- 
ton comes in that you have sent for him and all these people,” 
—she waved him a slim hand,—‘‘as you wish him and them to be 
here to identify his brother.” 

“And then?” 

“Then Sir Geoffrey, I'll carry on, and—and you'll give me 
those gloves!” 

“T wonder!” 

At that moment the door was thrown open. 

“Mr. Henry Birchington!” 

The old man came forward into the room. Just for a second 
he hesitated, gazing round him, slightly surprised. Then: 

“T understood—” he began. 

“Certainly!” interrupted the Chief Commissioner, coming for- 
ward with a slight glance at Daphne Wrayne. “I asked you to 
come up here and identify your missing brother, Mr. Elias Birch- 
ington!” 

The old man looked slowly round the room in the dead silence 
that followed. 

“If you will produce my brother, Sir Geoffrey,” he said, frown- 
ing slightly, “there can be no possible doubt that I can identify 
him in a moment!” 

“Would you really like to see him, Mr. Birchington?” 

It was Daphne Wrayne who spoke. She had come up to the 
old man as he stood there, and laid her hand impulsively on his 
arm, looking up into his face with a mischievous smile in her 
eyes. 

‘ “Why, of course, my dear young lady. That’s what I’m here 
or!” 

It all happened quickly. None of those who witnessed that 
scene were ever able to give a really coherent account of what 
actually took place. 

Just the old man with the silvery hair and the girl with the 
mischievous eyes, her arm on his coat sleeve, holding the picture 
in the middle of the room—then the girl’s slim arm thrown out 
with a little cry as she pointed to the door. The swift turn of 
the old man’s head away from her, and then the amazing thing: 
in a second she had torn the wig from his head and snatched 
the tortoiseshell spectacles from his face. And as a simultaneous 
cry of astonishment broke from every throat, there stood a little 
old man with thin iron-gray hair and mild blue eyes that blinked 
dazedly at the assembled company as if unable to grasp it all. 

There and then only did Daphne Wrayne step back and face 
them all, slim and radiantly lovely, her proud little head thrown 
back. “Gentlemen,” she cried, “let me introduce you to Mr. 
Elias Birchington, alias his own brother Henry, who has never 
existed except in name for the purpose of defrauding his cred- 
itors! 


LIAS BIRCHINGTON had been removed in handcuffs; 

Daphne Wrayne had been escorted to her car by Mr. Arthur 

Woodchurch and his three friends; and the Chief Commissioner 
and the Inspector were left alone. 

“What do you think of it all, Montarthur?” exclaimed the 
Chief Commissioner for the twentieth time. “What do you think 
of it all?” 

“Beats anything I’ve ever seen, sir! I’ve never seen such a 
girl in all my twenty years at the Yard!” 

“Well, if I thought you had,” snapped the other, “I think I’d 
sack you right away!” 

“Sack me, sir?” 

“You bet!” retorted his Chief with a little laugh. “If I thought 
you'd ever seen such another girl as that, Montarthur, and hadn’t 
roped her in for the Force, I’d not only sack you; I’d—Here, 
get me through to Bankruptcy Buildings, and don’t talk so much!” 














OTHER, in this instance, is Mrs. 

Clara B. Ruley of Saugatuck, Michi- 
gan, late of Milford, Indiana; the game is 
that of realizing generous maternal am- 
bitions on a small-town income. The story 
is worth telling for the sake of the count- 
less other mothers with similar limitations 
and plans. 

Mrs. Ruley, a born mother who says 
she has found “a sort of fierce joy” in the 
severest pangs and sacrifices of mother- 
hood, has eight living children. With the 
coming of the first she began to dream of 
the future education of her family. Every 
fresh addition thereto gave the~ dreams 
fresh impetus and enthusiasm. But despite 
the fact that Mr. Ruley, according 
to his wife, is “the best ever for 
team-work,” that the two “always 
have been one in plans and ambition 
for their children,” the financial out- 
look was unpromising. Mrs. Ruley 
early cast about for ways and means 
of putting money in the bank. 

A school-teacher prior to her 
marriage, the beloved babies debarred 
her from this profession, as from 
other lucrative openings. House- 
work was absorbing; “with a new 
child every two years,” as she naive- 
ly explains, “consecutive outside § 
work was impossible, and in a small town there’s nothing big to 
do, anyway.” So when Mrs. Ruley’s romantic novel, “(Confessions 
of Linda Poindexter,” failed to register as a best seller, she set 
to work to capitalize such opportunities and talents as lay within 
her reach. 

Firstly, lastly and steadily, she has cooked. The spirit of her 
frank admission, “I’d rather cook a good meal any time than eat 
one—which is saying a lot,” rendered her culinary efforts success- 
ful. Summer-resort keepers were glad of her assistance. 

“I’m cooking at the Blank Hotel,” Mrs. Ruley would explain, 
calmly, to friends meeting her, white-clad, rosy cheeked, smiling, 
on the evening streets of Saugatuck, whither the family migrated 
for many summers. 

And when her cooking duties were over, nightly, she played the 
piano at a moving-picture theater, thus earning two salaries in 
summer. As the moving-picture industry developed, she kept pace 
with it, learning to play a mechanical organ, and playing it suc- 
cessfully at a Gary, Indiana, theater until summoned home by 
press of maternal and household duties. Between times, as the 
children grew and multiplied, with their college-days drawing 
steadily nearer, she did many other things to swell that modest 
sum in the bank. For instance: 

She wrote—and sold—magazine and newspaper articles on 
housekeeping, agriculture and other live topics. 

She picked, preserved and sold wild strawberries, seventy-five 
dollars’ worth of them in a single season. 

She sewed, qualified for teaching sewing and domestic science, 
(as the older children began to grow up and need less attention), 
~ music lessons and in Other ways commercialized her musical 
ability. 

She kept poultry, raised small fruits and worked one winter in 
an overall factory when two of the girls were halfway through 
college and a strapping young brother was looking forward to the 
law-courts. 

“I could make three dozen fronts and backs in a day when I 
quit,” says Mrs. Ruley with modest pride. 


Mother Beats the Game 


The story of a brave woman. 


By ETHEL M. COLSON 







































And— 
’ Two years ago Mrs. Ruley started a 
summer resort of her own, at Saugatuck, 
Michigan, doing her own cooking and 
playing at a movie-theater in the even- 
ing. Last summer, by dint of hard work 
and a brave spirit, she cleared between 
thirteen hundred and fourteen hundred dol- 
lars. A few more good seasons and she 
hopes to “pay out,” and with the Ruley 
homestead free from debt, turn her atten- 
tion to other matters. Meanwhile the 
Ruley strawberry patch is flourishing; and 
the children—well, here’s the list: 
Robert, the eldest, is doing 
well at Cristobal, C. Z., Panama; 
\ Agnes, who comes next, is doing 

Trt equally well in Chicago; Eliza- 
beth, with a college A. B. to her 
credit, is teaching in a high 
school; Mary Janet is a junior 
at college; Burtney, who is to 
follow his maternal grandfather 
into the law, is working in Chi- 
cago and going to night school; 
Mrs. Clara B. Rebecca is a high-school sopho- 

Ruley more in Saugatuck; Stuart is in 

; fourth grade and David, the 

baby of the family, in first grade 

of the Saugatuck public school. 

It wont be quite such hard sled- 
ding now that the greatest obstacles have been weathered. 

The children have helped, of course. The older girls took 
care of the little ones from time to time, and lent a willing hand 
with the family housework. They and the boys alike proved in- 
genious, not to say industrious, in the way of vacation wage- 
earning. There was a time when summer Saugatuck was fairly 
dotted with eager young Ruleys: first Robert, then Burtney, on 
the “chain ferry” so important to the hot-weather population; 
pretty girls, modest and charming, in the village drugstore or 
ice-cream parlor; another pretty girl “helping Mother” with her 
home and professional duties; a little, boyish Ruley running 
errands, maybe. It took Mrs. Ruley some time, every evening, 
her work at the “movie” finished, to collect and shepherd home- 
ward her lively and scattered offspring. Mrs. Ruley’s devoted 
mother, now nearly eighty-two and in need of her daughter’s care 
and companionship, helped also. But mainly the sternly dear 
task of seeing that the young Ruleys had their share of higher 
education came upon the merry, devoted mother, who proudly 
declares that it has paid. 

Mrs. Ruley is forty-seven now. She says she might as wel 
admit it, with a long line of children to give her away, and with 
Robert’s small son nearly two years old into the bargain. But 
she doesn’t look it. And in addition to her work as homemaker 
and keeper of a summer resort, she finds time to sing in the 
Methodist church choir, to “do some Aid Society and Home 
Missionary work” and to support active membership in the Order 
of the Eastern Star. She’s eligible to the D. A. R. but “can’t spare 
the money” at present. She’s a good friend, a good neighbor and 
dares to be as unconventional in her friendships as in her ways 
of making money. She “enjoys life immensely,” is hard at work, 
in her few spare moments, on an intellectual project that may 
mean money later, and plans as ardently for Rebecca and Stuart 
and David as for the older children now solving their own educa- 
tional and financial problems. She says that her secret is three- 
fold. 

She likes work—“I’d far rather play (Continued on page ror) 
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HEN you and I buy a new dress, 
we visit all the shops in tewn. 
If we have money, we may visit the shops 
in many towns. From all the gowns we 





Your Candidate 


Are there things you don’t know about politics and elec. 
tions? This article by an exceptionally well-informed 


writer presents interesting facts in a most lucid manner. 


They cause the candidates to get off their pedestals. 





pick out the one that best suits our needs, 
our tastes and our pocketbooks. That is 
selection. When we telephone a store to 
send out two of their best dresses on approval, we keep the one 
_ that better fits our needs, tastes and pocketbooks. That is choice. 
The difference between nominating a candidate and electing a 
candidate is the difference between selection and choice. For the 
nomination we select our candidate from the many men available; 
for the election we choose our candidate from the several nominees 
offered us by the various political parties. 

Of course the material available for candidates varies accord- 
ing to the office. As the office increases in importance, the number 
of availables increases. It is probable that every man in the 
United States eligible for President would be available, available 
meaning “willing” in the sense that Barkis used it. On the other 
hand the number of men available for constable is limited terri- 
torially to those living in one township. It is also limited to 
those whose ambitions are adjusted to the job of constable. It 
is often said that no man would refuse the nomination for the 
Presidency of the United States. 

The material available for nominees is also limited by the 
qualifications demanded. by the office. In selecting a candidate 
fer coroner we should take a physician; in selecting a judge, the 
law requires that we select a lawyer. But this is merely equiva- 
lent to saying that in selecting a silk dress we are limited to silk. 
For an office that pays two thousand dollars a year, men drawing 
salaries of ten thousand dollars a year will hardly be available. 
On the other hand, most any man drawing five thousand dollars 
cr under might be available for the offices paying ten thousand 
Collars, provided, of course, it did not require the aforesaid 
“special” qualifications. 

It is an interesting if not pertinent thought that as the office 
demands higher qualifications, the number of men available in- 
creases. Let us deduct all those who by geography, demand for 
special qualifications or ambition are eliminated from availability, 
and there will still be a goodly number of men, and women, too. 
From this number, which might be called “stock on hand,” we are 
free to make our selection of the candidate that seems to us best 
fitted for the office. To select the best person, however, takes 
time and thought. It is necessary, first of all, to fix our standards 
for the office. That a sheriff should be fearless and a county 
treasurer honest, a judge impartial and a mayor businesslike, is 
apparent to everyone. To know what qualifications will make a 
good governor or ari able President is not so easy. But having 
made that difficult decision, there is yet the further task of finding 
a man who fits the qualifications. Again, in the case of sheriff, 
where we have had occasion to test the courage of our neighbors, 
—or a judge, where we have watched the members of our local 


bar,—the search may be quickly ended. But in the case of a 
governor or a President, when we cannot possibly know all the 
men available, our job will prove more difficult. 

We will find help, however. There will be some one in the 
State or in the nation who does know, or thinks he knows, the 
stock on hand, well enough to venture a selection. This selection 
he will make known to us, either by word of mouth, letter or 
newspaper. If this promoter, salesman,—call him what we will, 
though he is usually known as a politician—does not know us, 
he will know some one who does know us. He will describe his 
selection to him or to us in such terms that we will make it ours. 
Then we will, by proxy, make our selection, something as we buy 
our frocks, by mail or catalogue. Even so, the nominee will 
have been selected from all those available. 

I have put this very simply, too simply, perhaps, for readers 
informed on the.matter of politics, but I want to make my point 
emphatic—that in the matter of nominating a candidate for public 
office our opportunity to select a man or woman whom we prefer 
is very wide. If we do not name the man we desire for candi- 
date, the fault lies in ourselves. We may permit something to 
come between us and this immense stock of material on hand. 
We may let professional shoppers do our selecting for us. But 
the right to make our own selection is ours, and the material is 
at hand. 

We may let availability give way to receptivity. Instead of 
saying, “This man we must have because he is the best,” we may 
be content to say, “This man we will take because he wants 
us to.” Or if not that, we may satisfy ourselves with: “This 
man is the best of all who want it.” So much have we submerged 
our desires and denied our needs in this matter of public servants 
that the politicians the country over laughed last spring because 
a group of people sought to select a candidate by means of 
petitions. Nothing more disheartening than the so-called “Hoover 
campaign” has happened in recent years. I do not say this 
because Mr. Hoover was my selection; I say it only as a student 
of current politics, who is, I hope, able to interpret what she sees, 
and honest enough to report it. 

Great numbers of people wanted Mr. Hoover to become a 
candidate. In other words he was their selection. In every way 
they knew they registered that fact, hoping that the makers of 
candidates, the professional shoppers, would take due notice of 
their tastes. A group of men and women undertook to formulate 
that desire. Their method was to circulate petitions among the 
people who wanted Mr. Hoover. These petitions were to be 
produced at the convention to show that the people did want him. 








—and Mine 
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How many petitions were filled out I never heard. But they 
were not presented, for the professional shoppers never gave 
Hoover a look-over. When he was placed in nomination at 
Chicago, the galleries went wild, but the delegates sat mute and 
unimpressed. Because some nominees had a million dollars’ 
worth of receptivity, a million-dollar availability was never even 
considered. 

Lest I be accused of being partisan, let me hasten to add that 
to the women who wanted Mr. McAdoo to be “drafted,” it was 
equally as disheartening to hear the verdict given in votes if not 
by thumb: “We will not call upon the available while the 
receptive is at hand.” 

Although we have limited our selection by substituting recep- 
tivity in place of availability and by employing professional shop- 
pers or politicians, to make our selection for us, we still have a 
wide range in which to exercise our discrimination. For every 
office, be it high or low, there are applicants. Many times they 
are unannounced. It is probable that a mental-telepathy census 
would reveal a larger number of receptives than those listed by 
history. Sometimes these applicants are discouraged before they 
reach the primary ballot or the convention. Sometimes they are 
persuaded by kind friends, or forced by covetous enemies, to 
withdraw. Still there are usually left enough candidates for the 
nomination to make selection interesting. 

In the early stages of a campaign, as in the early part of a 
season, the stock is at its best. At that time there will be found 
on hand every variety and make, color and shape, structure and 
texture. Hard to please, indeed, must be the voter who cannot 
suit his fancy. There being so much variety, at this stage of the 
selection, voters are apt to be inquisitive. “What does this can- 
didate think,” they may ask, “about—well the League of Nations, 
for instance?” “Has he a Mexican policy?’ ‘How did he 
stand on the Volstead Act?” These, and less pertinent questions, 
voters will ask. They will go further and inquire into his char- 
acter, his tastes and his temperament. 

Before said voter makes his selection, he is likely to have the 
plans and specifications of each candidate for nomination drawn 
to scale. He either likes a candidate or dislikes him. He boosts 
for a candidate, or he knocks him. If he is for one candidate, 
then he is against all others. Voters grow very keen about their 
selection, with the keenness we all feel for those who express our 
thoughts, share our opinions, please our tastes. I speak now of 
voters who do select and not of those who merely adopt or 
accept what the shopper hands them. 

The result of all this is two-fold: First, the voter is so enthusi- 
astic about his nominee that he spends money on meetings and 
advertising and journeys to conventions. Second, the nominee 
has been rejected nearly as often as he has been selected. There 
has lined up against him an opposition that will also spend money 
for meetings, advertising and journeys to conventions. 

Two things stand out in my mind whenever I think upon the 
great national conventions last summer. One that comes foremost 
is the look upon the faces of those men and women in the 
Lowden, Wood and Johnson headquarters when they knew their 
battle had been waged in vain. This look did not appear sud- 
denly after the final ballot had been taken. Assurance faded 
very gradually into endurance, then grit, and finally despair. 
One saw it change day by day as the proof was borne in on the 
workers that theirs was a losing fight. 

One noontime when nearly everyone else was at the conven- 


tion, I walked into an almost empty ballroom which was used as 
headquarters. Women leaned wearily upon the tables; men 
lounged listlessly upon the chairs; their faces had a washed-out 
look. I recalled the zeal with which these same people had 
greeted my entrance a few days before with a fan, an apple, a 
folder and a flag, and I asked them: “Any bad news?” They 
shook their heads with a look that said, “How dare you?” as they 
answered: “We’ve gained two on the last ballot.” Then they 
blushed, knowing as I did that the jig was up. So Moses might 
have looked when he gave up the promised land. 

The other thing that stands out in my memory is the unspoken 
but nevertheless bitter antagonism between the adherents of the 
different candidates. In campaigns there is an unwritten law 
against attacking temporary opponents who may become the 
party’s candidate. But you could not mention another nominee 
in any headquarters without drawing hate as steel draws a spark 
from flint. Only once did this find expression in words, and then 
it was from the wife of a candidate. Her black eyes snapped 
anger. Her earrings shook in her wrath. Her indrawn lips flung 
the words at me: “X— dares to say he has stood for women, 
say he has stood for this law and that! Are women fools to 
listen to such twaddle from him? My husband has always been 
for them. His record is clear.” 

Thinking upon these two scenes, I have had pity for those 
professional selectors that we voters sent to the great national 
conventions. When we gave our opportunity for selecting into 
their hands, we handed them a difficult job. We told them— 
some of us did, at least—what our selection was. We hoped they 
would be able to make our selection the nominee of the whole 
party. But we did not know, perhaps, that we were sending 
them against the other antagonisms. We did not count upon the 
strength of defeated hopes. But they, making their selection 
from all these candidates, were face to face with these antago- 
nisms and these hopes. Is it any wonder that, being good sales- 
men as well as good buyers for their party, they tried to select 
a candidate that would be acceptable not alone to you and to me, 
but to the majority of voters? To do that, they must needs— 
must they not?—select from the candidates a nominee that had 
not raised antagonisms, that had not defeated hopes. That at 
least is what I like to think when I want to feel kindly to the 
delegates, the selectors of candidates. 

And when I look back in history, I find that precedent is with 
our delegates. Whereas candidates for the nominations seem to 
have been of all shades of faith and opiniou, candidates for 
election seem to have been notable mostly for their acrobatic 
proclivities. There have been illustrious ex- 
ceptions. And there have been some acro- 
batic candidates who immediately after 
election became‘as set as Lot’s wife and others 
as aggressive as David—which, whether we 
are reactionaries or liberals, should bid us 
hope. 

Recalling the enthusiasm and zeal of those 
who had selected Lowden, Wood or Johnson 
for their nominees and the clocklike 
precision with which a convention elimi- 
nated them one by one and substituted 
a compromise candidate, a so-called 
dark horse who, we have since been 
told, had been groomed and marked 
for the winner from the beginning, one ; 
might doubt if, after all, we do select b 
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the candidate for the nomination. Our doubt is stimulated by 
_ the memories of another convention where the determination of 

those who had selected McAdoo and those who had cloven to 
Palmer gave way before the Hindenburg line established by those 
who yelled so vociferously: “We want Cox! We want Cox!” 

They told us at Chicago that it was an unbossed convention. 
Rather would I say that it- was a convention of bosses, each 
supreme in his small territory. As professional shoppers each 
had made his selection and had the price in his hand. But no 
boss harkened to another boss. All waited for their master’s 
voice. When it came, feeble and relayed over the wires, private 
judgment, personal taste, went by the board. All votes were 
cast for the master’s selection. Yet let us be fair about this. 
Had the master selected Wood, Lowden or Johnson, with the 
enmity their candidacies had stirred, would the bosses have 
harkened so well? May there not be something said for the 
wisdom of the master in making his selection? What else would 
you have? Our professional shoppers demand but one qualifica- 
tion, that of vote-getting. Possession of this quality determines 
the selection and eliminates the candidate we select, because of 
records that show enemies as well as accomplishments, of prin- 
ciples that promise accomplishments but insure opponents. 

They told us at San Francisco that anything might happen, 
that absolutely no word had gone forth, that the people might 
select the candidate they wished. It is true that when the way 
to a selection acceptable to a majority was blocked, each candi- 
date in turn was put up for inspection, offered for selection. 
But when two irreconcilable groups are arrayed against each 
other, willing to make any selection except that already made by 
the other, and a third group stands firm for its own selection, 
willing to accept nothing else, it is evident the third group will 
win. There may have been no master’s voice at San Francisco, 
but there was a masterly tenacity before which mere desire went 
down. 

These little excerpts from recent party-history may seem to 
give the lie to my contention that we may select our candidates 
for the nomination. But no—I merely claim that the opportunity 
is ours. The professional shoppers have only such power as 
we yield them. True, 
every voter's selec- 
tion may not become 
the party’s nominee. 

All that we can hope 
for is that our candi- 
date may be the se- 
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is the case? Each party nominates in party convention the can. 
didate of that party for President. Each party in State conven. 
tion names as many presidential electors as there are Representa. 
tives in Congress, both House and Senate, from that State. Op 
the official ballot appear the names of these presidential electors, 
When we go in to vote, we vote for these presidential electors, 
The name of our party candidate does not even appear on the 
ballot. The presidential electors who get the most votes cast 
their votes in the electoral college for the next President. 

But here we depart from the Fathers’ plan. These electors do 
not select their candidate. They vote for the candidate pre. 
viously selected in National Convention by the party that named 
them. There is no word in any law or constitution to compel 
these men to vote for that candidate, but such is the force of 
public opinion that there is no possibility of any elector’s ever 
voting for any candidate but the one nominated by the conven. 
tion of the party that named him. The story of how this change 
has come about is a long one. For a time an effort was made to 
get a constitutional amendment providing for the election of 
the President by the people. It was unavailing and was finally 
abandoned, because the end sought was obtained by other means, 
The people elect their President by making their electors puppets 
instead of representatives. Herein is precedent for those who 
would shear the party shoppers of their power. 

Whatever the practice, the opportunity is certainly ours to 
nominate a man we think well qualified. We have the entire 
citizenship to pick from. We may select whom we will. But 
when the party has made its selection and announced its candi- 
date, when we vote for the candidate for election and not the 
nomination, we must choose between candidates already selected. 
We may no longer select the best qualified man; we must choose 
the better man of the two or the best man of the several offered, 

To choose the better of two men or the best of four or five 
might seem easier, at first glance, than to select our party candi- 
date. We no longer have to look over the whole stock. We 
ought to decide quickly which offers us what we most want. But 
stop a moment. When you know definitely just what sort of a 
frock you want, you seek a large stock, where you will be most 
apt to find the color and material you want combined into one 
article. The more definite your tastes, the more difficult are 
you to please. If you want certain definite principles and quali- 
ties in your candidate, you will find it hard to get them combined 

in one man. Yet according to our 
party system our candidate must 
combine the principles of the party 








lection of a majority 


and the proper qualifications for 








of the voters. If he 
is not this, then the 
fault lies in ourselves. 

To change a sys- 
tem may be difficult, 
but not impossible. 
Public opinion can 
do anything, even 
with _ professional 
shoppers who, after 
all, buy at our com- 
mission. Witness the 
process by which our 
electoral system has 
become an empty 
form and the men 
who once wielded the 
greatest power in the 
world have been 
made the puppets of 
the people. Our Con- 
stitution is supposed 
to be a rigid one; yet 
without changing a 























executive work. 

Voters often say, “I vote her 
straight!” meaning thereby _ that 
their choice is determined by party 
principles. Other voters say, “I vote 
for the man,” meaning that person- 
ality guides their choice. Voters 
who consider both things important 
find it difficult to make a decision. 

A choice of the candidate because 
of his party label is based upon a 
good theory which says in effect: 
“This party stands for such and such 
principles. Naturally it selects a 
candidate who stands for these prin- 
ciples. If I believe in these prin- 
ciples, then I should vote for the 
man who will act upon them.” But 
this theory is based upon the as- 
sumption that parties do divide upon 
great and important principles. The 
fact of the matter is that each 
party is a hybrid, having within its 
organization groups of people with 








letter of the law, the 
electoral college has 
been divested of its 
original functions un- 
til it is as mechanical 
as an adding-machine. Our Fathers intended that the presidential 
electors for whom we vote at the national election, should select 
our President; that we should vote for men whom we could trust 
and leave to them the selection of our chief executive. 

They probably intended, these Fathers, that we should use 
great discretion in selecting the best men for electors. And what 


very different ideas upon the issues 
before the nation. Each group 
strives to control the party, with the 
result that the party organization in 
its desire to preserve harmony and 
win the election frequently pleases one group in its position on 
issues and selects a candidate from the other group. 

Sometimes the party organization keeps silent altogether on 
issues. Then of course we are forced to make our choice accord- 
ing to the personality of the candidate, for that usually means 
that the party is pretty evenly divided on the issue and that the 


















YOUR CANDIDATE—AND MINE 





pros of both parties will join’ issues 
inst the cons of each and take 
the issue from partisan politics. 
Sometimes a very fine candidate 
runs on a very weak platform. Then 
we have to decide whether we think 
principles or personality are more 
jmportant—that is, we would have 
so to decide if ours were a govern- 
ment by platform. As a matter of 
fact, it is a government by men. 

A candidate usually strives to re- 
deem his party’s pledges. But the 
fact remains that the party’s pledges 
are at the mercy of the men of the 

y. A candidate who would run 
upon a platform that stood for 
things he had opposed would hardly 
seem to be the man we could trust 
to carry out that platform’s pledges. 
After all, it would look as if the man 
counted most. Even when we decide 
to choose the man whose personality 
we prefer, we find that we must 
combine two things in our candidate, 
his principles and his ability. 

In a general way we are permitted 
to know, to discover, what a candi- 
date’s principles and ideas are. A 
candidate, I said above, ‘is selected 
for his vote-getting ability rather 
than his qualifications for office. 
One of these vote-getting traits is 
the ability to avoid too plain a state- 
ment of ideas. But it would be a 
libel on the American people to say 
that his qualifications do not con- 
tribute to the vote-getting. A man 
may stand for those things we want 
enacted into law, and not have the 
ability to enact them into law, not 
have the qualities of leadership. 
Then we face the question: Which is the more important in a 
candidate, his principles or his abilities? 

Last spring I set my heart upon a brown-silk frock. After a 
search of many days, I brought home my purchase, a kilted blue 
serge with inlays between the pleats of brown crépe de chine. 
Now, every woman will know why this choice. I could not find 
the brown silk. Crépe de chine is almost the same thing. To 
get the brown crépe de chine, I had to take the blue serge. Well, 
so it will be with candidates. We will often have to take charac- 
teristics we do not like in order to get principles we do. We will 
often choose a man, some of whose principles we do not like, in 
order to get a man who has the ability to push through the 
measures we want the most. In our ability to decide on the 
proper combination, the success of our choice will depend. 

What women want in platforms I have discussed before. What 
will they ask in the way of candidates? In the matter of the 
choice of candidates for coroner or judge, we will do as we did 
in selecting our candidate for nomination and choose the best 
doctor, the best lawyer, offered. When we come to choose the 
candidate for whom we will vote for Congress, whether in the 
House or in the Senate, we will choose a man who will work for 
the measures we desire. It would be idle to have a man to repre- 
sent us who did not agree with us on legislative measures. It 
would be worse than idle to choose a man who would not work 
for our measures. 

Fortunately it is comparatively easy to check up on our repre- 
sentatives. Their work is done before our eyes. They are not 
far from us. The reason men voters have so often gone unrepre- 
sented is not because they have no means of knowing how poorly 
they were represented, either in matter or method, but because 
men have a way of putting their work into another’s hands and 
forgetting all about it. This is due, I have heard it said, to the 
fact that through all his history, man has worked that way, dele- 
gated work to others, or done a job, whether hunting, farming, 
selling or voting, and then rested from his labors. Woman, on 
the other hand, is trained through long ages to keep her eye on 
her laborer, to see that he earns his hire. She has been trained 
to routine. It is extremely likely that she will keep her eye on her 
representative and keep at her job of being represented. 











I am deeply interested in his past. 
I will study it with careful thought. 
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Our choice for President is a different matter. Who shall say 
what qualifications are most necessary for the man who shall 
guide the destinies of America? Surely I shall not attempt what 
historians have striven to discover and failed. At the early day 
at which I am writing this, the acceptance speech of one of the 
candidates of the two dominant parties is not yet spoken. Ere 
it is read, much will have been said and written about these 
candidates. You will have the data. Perhaps it is as well that 
I am giving you my standards before I can be charged with suiting 
them to my candidate instead of my candidate to them. 

In the first place I have no great faith in records. It is not 
what a candidate has done that will win my vote but what he 
will do. I have no responsibility for his past, but I shall feel a 
responsibility if I give him power he does not use wisely. Yet I 
am deeply interested in his past. I will study it with careful 
thought. Already I have read about the suffrage votes, the liquor 
votes, of the candidates. Not that I shall use my vote for the 
purpose of revenge or punishment, but I hold past records valuable 
as they foretell the future. From the past record of the candi- 
date I can discover his attitude toward things the people want, 
how he himself reacts to movemerts and issues—in other words, 
whether he is stand-pat or progressive, humanitarian or academic. 

I can do more than that. I may not be informed on economic 
questions, foreign policy. I want a President who knows far more 
than I about such things, who has a better mental machine for 
devising methods and outlining policies. But there are some 
few things I have studied, some few things I know much about. 
By discerning his attitude on these matters, I shall be able to 
measure him. If he knows all the sides of these questions, if 
his decision in regard to them was based on reason and not 
prejudice, if his policy was wise, I shall probably conclude that 
he is broad-minded, that his judgment may be depended upon, 
that he is constructive. If his past shows definite accomplish- 
ments, even though they may be along iines in which I am not 
interested, I will conclude that he has ability to execute and may 
be counted on to carry out the promises that the party makes. 
If I can find some evidence that he has changed his mind after 
due consideration and thought, if his record for welfare legisla- 
tion improves with his experience, I (Continued on page 116) 
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By BERTA RUCK 


Illustrated by A. L BAIRNSFATHER 


’ twin brother Jim, just out of the British service, had been 

fearfully smitten by an American girl whom he’d met in 
London through his finding of a trinket she’d lost. But before 
he’d even learned her name—except for the “Cousin America” 
of a lost-and-found advertisement—she had sailed for the States. 
And—Jim took me with him when he sailed for America to find 
her. It was like looking for a needle in a haystack, of course— 
till Jim contrived to have a cleverly worded line advertising for 
her included in the “news weekly” that is flashed on the screen 
in cinema theaters all over the country. And that brought news 
from a friend that our sweet stranger was in Chicago. Off to 
Chicago we posted—and arrived in time to learn that the girl of 
our quest had just left to help supervise a summer camp for 
girls in the White Mountains. And so—we set forth to find that 
camp in the White Mountains. 

Well, we found her—caught up with her party, as they were 
tramping in the woods. And she greeted Jim with—anger! I 
could hardly believe my ears as I heard her upbraid him bitterly 
for his conduct in keeping her trinket, sending her a more ex- 
pensive one in its place, following her to America, and advertis- 
ing through the cinema to find her. Rich reward for devotion! 


CHAPTER XIII 


FTER that storm of clear soprano, the deeper note of Jim’s 
answer struck a bass chord. 

“But I have something to say to you, I think.” 

His gravity was in its different way as striking as the girl’s 
vehemence. Seldom have I seen him look more handsome than 
as he stood there bareheaded against the hilly background of 
the free American wild. 

Down past the bend I caught a glimpse of blue, up-curling 
wood-smoke; its scent was carried to us. Evidently the hiking- 
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" not have failed to appeal to me in that girl’s place. 


party had got the fire well started for their evening meal. Neither 
of the two before me noticed it or had a thought to spare for any- 
thing but this vehement discussion which it was now Jim’s tum 
to take up. 

“To begin with,” he said, “about keeping that mascot—” 

(I should think it must have burned against his chest!) 

“And sending you another one! Anyhow, about sending you 
that other one. I never—good Lord, I never thought about it’s 
coming from Bond Street and all that sort of thing, at all. I 
did go to Bond Street to get it, because I’d happened to have 
seen those little jade fellows in the window there, and I thought 
they looked rather like your one. I never thought about whether 
yours was real jade, or what. Didn’t strike me. As for the new 
ene being valuable—Lord, I’m afraid I’m absolutely hopeless 
about what anything costs. Always was; my sister will tell you 
that. All I wanted was to get the nicest that I could see, for you.” 

The note of “unto-the-half-of-my-kingdom” in Jim’s voice could 
I looked at 
her; unyielding, she stood—waiting, possibly, for what he would 
say about the mascot he’d kept. 

“As for talking to all your friends about you—” He cleared 
his throat. I noticed that he was not taking the charges in the 
order in which they’d been made. 

“As for talking to your friends: Well, what did you expect me 
to do when I found that by the merest chance we'd a friend in 
common?” 

“A friend in common?” 

“Yes—woman who writes as Claudia Crane. She came over 
on the boat with us, and we met her in Chicago.” 

“She told you where to find me?” I saw the girl’s anger 
directed for an instant from my brother to another object. “Miss 
Crane? I should have thought she could have told you how mad 
I was about it all!” 

“She could have, but she didn’t. Seemed to think it was better 
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for me to find out by myself and explain myself—or try to,” 
added my poor Jim. “Then about this film-business: I just 
thought of it as the only way, you know. How could I hit on 
finding out where you were? Just think for a moment. I couldn't 
have gone round door-to-door visiting in even one of your cities, 
asking—well, whom could I ask for? No name, no address, no 
clue! Or ought I to have written round for information to every- 
one of your war-working centers over here to try and identify you? 
1 thought of that,” he said, “before I hit on the cinema. That 
seemed more direct—Where is Cousin America?’ Id nothing 
else to call you, nothing to go by. I was blessed if I knew what 
I ought to do!” 

“You ought,” she said implacably, “to have done what I told 
you in so many words. You ought to have left it alone.” 

“Ah, I couldn't,” Jim said quickly, quietly. 

Actually, tears came into my eyes over the so-much that was 
in his tone. She, I saw, did not seem to have understood—or 
was it that she would not understand? 

He went on again: “As for getting your name talked about in 
connection with the blessed film-business—well, I needn’t say 
how frantically sorry I am about that. I—but of course I agree— 
Well, do you suppose I don’t know it’s the last thing any decent 
man would want—to get the girl—any girl’s name talked about, 
least of all the name of the girl—least of all, your name.” 

“And yet,” she said, unmoved, “you did what you did.” 

“Yes. But look here!” he took up more boyishly. ‘About 
names: when you did get that message on the screen, none of 
your friends need have known that ‘Cousin America’ was meant 
for you. What did you tell them for?” 

This point had also occurred to me but never so forcibly as now. 

If the girl before us had not talked to those other 
girls in Chicago about that meeting in London, how 
should they have known that our Cousin America was 
their Georgia Tarbell?” 

She evidently saw this at the moment that I did. 

Freshly angry, she cried out: “You mean why did 

I tell them? The reason I had to tell them about the 

beginning of the whole thing was be- 
cause I had to explain to Martha— 
that’s the girl who gave me the little 
green god—I had to explain to her 
why I didn’t wear it any more on my 
jade string. I’d hate her to think I'd 
lost it or hadn’t cared! It was a luck- 
charm.” 

Jim, harking back again: “Then, 
as for my coming over here—pursu- 
ing you, as you say it was.” 

“Will you say,” she asked disdain- 
fully, “that you were ‘on business in 
America’?” 

“Well, it said so on my papers. I 
agree it was tosh, that it wasn’t busi- 
ness, of course. It was you I wanted 
—I mean, to explain to you,” he 
hurried on. “Your last note in the 
Times you know, had struck me as a 
bit fed up. So I had to make my 
peace with you.” 

Here, far beyond the woods, I heard 
that faint, low growling which to our 
generation must always be a reminder 
—thunder and guns, guns and thunder. 
Angry purple clouds as a setting for 
that vivid young shape in bright 
brown and defiant red! Storm, fresh storm 
blowing up, mutterings— 

Jim’s low-pitched drawl: “You see, I had 
to make things clear—to tell you I hadn't 
meant to—to— -You said I’d dropped a brick. 
Had to apologize—” 

Useless! 

Dismayed, I realized that all my brother said was 
still beyond the mark. He hadn’t made anything 
clearer or, as a story, more acceptable to her. Still 
hostile, still untouched, she shook her head. 

Coldly she told him: “It seems to me that you 
have no excuse at all.” 

Now this Jim answered quickly, and with a ' 
change of tone that made me, who had been watch- y 
ing the girl, turn my discouraged eyes upon the man 


again: “Perhaps you're right. After all, I’d no excuse. But I’ve 
a reason—the only one.” 

Far off, the thunder again—the air about us darker. In the 
girl’s face more storm-clouds gathered; her brows were knit, and 
her whole expression seemed to “dare” him to say another word. 

No sister, however mouselike and self-effacing, could be ex- 
pected to stand more of this—not to sit on, watching, while the 
too-dearly-loved brother was rent again! Up I got from that 
boulder. Decisively I said: “I’m going. I'll wait for you down 
there.” 

But as I turned, out shot Jim’s hand and gripped me by the 
upper arm. “Stop where you are, Monse, please. Nobody wants 
you to go. What I’ve got to say, I’d say before anybody. In 
fact, I’d rather,” he added. 

“I came over here to the States because I had to,” he said, 
turning to the angry girl. His eyes, steady and sweet and ardent, 
fastened upon her. “Had to find you. You've told me off for 
scouting you out and chasing you just as if you were a head I 
meant to bring down. I don’t think you were quite fair to me 
there. But that doesn’t matter now. For—perhaps you wont 
mind so much about that when I tell you what’s happened to me 
this very evening since I’ve been standing here talking to you.” 

(It was quite a long time after that and in quite another place 
that I asked of my twin: “Jimmy, what was it that you were 
going to tell the girl that evening? When you said that something 
had ‘happened’ as you stood there? What was it?” 

Jim told me. It was simply this: that during the last half- 
hour he had for the first time in his life fallen in love.) 

He did not tell her; interruption came at the moment after 
he'd spoken. Sudden as the gleam that ran across London skies 
on raid-nights, sudden, the 
lightning! It seemed to 
flash between us, to flash, 
almost into our eyes. 
Swift on its heels— 
crash! peeled the 
thunder right over 
our heads. Deaf- 
ening, terrifying! 
I winced at the 
appalling din. 
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Far beyond the woods, I heard that 
faint, low growling which to our 
generation must always be a re- 
minder — thunder and guns, guns 
and thunder. 
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I can see it now, that lightning flashlight picture, in purples and 
emeralds, in tawny browns and living scarlet. I see that hillside 
and that sky of storm, setting for one more instant the vivid 
shape of the girl as she stood. 

I saw her, as the thunder crashed so close, give her involuntary 
little jump and shift the brushwood in her arm so that a twig, 
catching in the red tie at her throat, tore the loose neck apart. 
There, unmistakable, the gleam of bright jade-green on milk- 
white flesh! 

Against her neck we saw it, both of us. She was wearing it— 
Jim’s mascot. She had been wearing it all the time. All the time 
she had been rending him, that jade-green charm, hidden at its 
moorings, had risen and fallen and throbbed to her accusing words. 

She saw our eyes shift and fasten upon it. She saw what it was 
we'd seen. Up leaped her fingers to it—too late—to thrust it out 
of sight. Between the braids of hair her small face, stupefied as 
if the lightning had seared her, now flamed again. Before, it had 
been with anger against him; now it was with wilder anger, against 
herself, against both of us for what we'd seen, with mortification, 
and shame. 

I think she gave one little savage-sounding “Oh!” 

Then down upon us with a clatter rushed the headlong thunder- 
rain. 


FTER that, all was bright and swift confusion. A _helter- 

skelter dash over the hillside under the rain to the others. 
A babel of chatter and laughter and shouts among that group who 
were catching up their belongings around the camp-fire. 

Down drenched the rain! 

“Come on!” shouted the voice of Coke. ‘Come on to the caves 
—over there in the ravine! This storm wont last.” 

Jim’s hand on my arm. “Here, Monse! The Professor's getting 
back to the hill. Camp in his car. Hurry up!” 

Blinded by the downpour in my face, I scrambled after him 
down the rocky glade-path to the road and the waiting car. The 
Professor, with bent_ head, tucked the waterproof rug about me, 
ieaped in, took the wheel. 

I looked round for Jim. But my biother? 

Gone! 


(The morning after.) 

I woke to find one of those jeweled days that have been washed 
by a storm: outside the window were gold-and-emerald fields, 
sapphire skies, diamond dewdrops. .... As usual for the first 
moment of waking in a strange place, I wondered where on earth 
I was. 

A bare and sunny room, with cocoa-and-white painted wood- 
work, with a truly old-fashioned wooden bedstead, with faded 
striped wall-paper, with a lamp, yes, actually an antediluvian 
shaded oil lamp set down upon a mat on the table under the dim 
looking-glass—where did these things belong? Not to any Ameri- 
can hotel, not to the cabin of the Celtonia; but surely I wasn't 
back at home? 

Here I realized. Of course! This was the lodging that the 
kindly camp people had found for me in the village. The Inn 
was full up of visitors, and so I had been given a room in one 
of those old-fashioned green-shuttered places standing in the grass 
and trees away back from the elm avenue that is their main 
street. They had brought me here and handed me over to a 
pleasant-faced New England woman who had fed and mothered 
me, the girl from Old England and all alone. 

For Jim—what about Jim? 

Several times in the night I’d wakened and wondered about my 
brother. And further, I had seemed to “see” him as clearly as if 
he were there in the room by my bedside and with the lamp 
lighted. 

Now, this is the worst part of having a twin in whose life you 
live as I have always lived in Jim’s. Sometimes while he was in 
France I have been overtaken by a sudden access of anxiety, 
“knowing” that at that moment some special danger was 
threatening him—this when Jim had carefully deceived me as to 
his battalion being anywhere near the line. I have “known” 
when the danger was over: afterward we compared notes, and I 
was right. So now, last night, I was all the time not far away 
from my absent twin—no new feeling. 

This, though, was the extraordinary part of it. I did not “see” 
my brother as common-sense told me that he must have been— 
with the rest of the biking party, scrambling about that hillside 
under the rain, collecting blankets, salving what might be salved 
of the supper, making a dash for those caves of Coke’s and now, 
after a campfire breakfast, pursuing the mountain-trip. Instead 


I “saw” him alone, saw him wandering about in the wet and the 
dark night somewhere, in trouble and alone. 

This unexplained consciousness lay heavy upon me still, as | 
well rested, sat up in bed to enjoy the coffee and hot waffles that 
my kind hostess had insisted upon bringing to me there. Even 
vin sunshine streaming in could not lighten my odd anxiety abou 

im. 

A tap at my door. 
be he. 

“Come in.” 

It was he. It was Jim. At the first glance I realized that com. 
mon-sense had been wrong again and that my odd “feeling” abou 
him had been right. For—what a Jim I saw! 

White as the sheets on my bed, drawn in the face as a woman 
who has been up all night with an ailing baby, wild-haired, hollow- 
eyed, his clothes crumpled and clinging to him—this was how he 
came back to me. 

“Jimmy!” I cried, springing out of bed. “You're soaked 
through! Where’ve you been? You're drenched—you've been 
out all night in that drenching rain.” 

“It’s stopped raining now,” muttered Jim with what I sup. 
pose was meant for a smile. 

I dashed to him. I pulled the gray borrowed sweater of Bill's 
over his head. He was shaking like a bit of totter-grass. 

“Take everything off,’ I ordered him, and threw the bath robe 
over him. “Quick!” 

I dragged him, too done to resist, into the bed that I had just 
left warm. 

He was dead asleep before I could do so much as pull the 
blankets round him. 


I started. Yes—there! I knew it would 


( Later: ) 

All day he has been burning and tossing and babbling with a 
bad go of that trench-fever that he has had twice before, though 
not as badly as this. Temperature a° hundred and four, and it 
wont come down. The doctor from the town says there is nothing 
to be done beyond what I am doing. ; 

On the top of the strain he’s lived at for these weeks, on the 
top of bad nights and mental worry, that blow in the face of a 
reception from the girl! And then wandering about those hills 
and tramping those fifteen miles back without having had a thing 
to eat, and in the soaking rain! 

Impossible, at all events, that he should be moved. 
ceal of his babbling is about “going, sharp.” 

Once he caught hold of me and said quite soberly: “You 
know, my dear kid, we shall have to get out of this at once. 
She said so. I asked her about minding if we stayed on for a 
bit in camp. She said she’d much rather we didn’t. So that was 
that. Better pack those bags, Monse, at once.” 

“Right-o, dear!’ I muttered, heartstricken. I wondered if I 
had better get out those bags and start putting our things together 
just to pacify him. But a moment later, he’d forgotten what it 
was that he’d been saying. He tossed over onto the other side 
and began singing in a high, unnatural voice a snatch of the Army 
chorus: “What Was It That the Colonel Told the Adjutant?” 
Then scraps of other songs—extraordinary songs that I’d never 
in my life heard. 

Then a mutter: “Of course it’s not a bit what Moyra would 
have thought. Not a bit! But perhaps that woman was right 
in saying that women are ‘not all as like as a row of pins.’ By 
Jove, isn’t that funny? I dropped a brick. I dropped—” Then 
suddenly: “Monse! Are you there, Monse?” Restless turn of 
his head on the pillow toward me. “I say, Monse! What 
happened?” ; 

‘What happened when, Jimmy darling?” 

Here an unexpected query: ‘What happened about that Can- 
adian fellow on the boat?” 

“Oh, Jim, there were thirteen thousand of them; which do you 
mean?” 

“Don’t know,” muttered Jim wearily. 
bricks.” 

He dropped off into sleep again. I watched by him, heart- 
wrung, until the kind woman who owns that house came in to 
take my place while I had a snatch of supper at the inn. 

All the people there, strangers to me, were full of inquiry, 
sympathy, offers of help. All good Samaritans, these Americans! 
The thought of them softens the other thought of all the ill-luck 
and misery that the mere name of America has brought to my 
poor old boy. 

One of the most concerned of my sympathizers was the wife of 
the Professor who had driven us in his car. a woman whose 
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French descent showed in her mutinous profile, her bright, quick 
glance and the curls that shaded her sunburned face. 

“Can’t I come in and lend a hand, nights, Miss Vaughan?” she 
suggested. “Days I’m up at my shack pounding the typewriter; 
I put in eight hours’ work today, but I'll take my turn, nights, 
with any nurse.” 

I thanked this undaunted-looking laborer, and asked her what 
work she did. 

“Text-books, for schools. Don’t look so impressed, my dear 
child. Hack work, requiring time only,” the clever woman 
answered me gayly. “I used to do original writing, but found it 
didn’t pay me—no doubt owing to the obtuseness of the public. 
Now promise that you'll call on me if you aren’t getting your 
sleep. Georgia Tarbell will be pretty upset when she comes back 
off that trip and finds the straits her young friends are in!” 

I said nothing, sitting at the table next to the kindly lady who 
had the most real sense of humor and most original mind of any 
university woman I had yet met in England or the States. 

She said to me: “My husband made sure that young brother 
of yours had gone on with the others last night, else he’d have in- 
sisted on his coming back in the machine. Captain Vaughan 
simply vanished! Whatever possessed the young man, my dear?” 

She took a quick look at my face and ended: “Ah, well! Our 
Georgia has had experience enough of fever-nursing over there. 
I guess she'll take her turn here, soon as she gets back off that 
trip.” 

I wondered what the Professor’s lady would think if she could 
see into my mind at that moment to read my feelings toward this 
same Georgia. And I was positively ready to commit murder 
upon this implacable love of his whom he had named “Cousin 
America.” But why, why had she kept and worn Jim’s mascot? 

My first thought was that she must have cared. To her it had 
been a memento of Romance-that-might-have-been. Or could it 
be that the lovely savage is a scalp-huntress, after all? Why was 
she wearing that mascot? 


CHAPTER XIV 
(The Comrade Camp, New England, later:) 


IM is now better. Temperature dropped. He knows me, 
where he is, and all about it. Still, he hasn’t said anything 
to me about that night when he nearly caught his death. What 


he’s worrying about, mostly, jg 
me, and all the bother ang 
trouble that I’ve had. To me 
poor darling, he is so sweet tha 
it makes me too wretched. Jp. 
sists on my leaving him (ajj 
pale and limp) while he dozes 
wants me to be out as much a 
possible in the fresh, late. 
summer air, and to see glj 
I can of the camp doings 
while the camp still stands, 

Such glimpses as I have 
had of the life here make 
me wish it could go on 
forever, and that I never 
need doff the red and 
brown kit which marks me 
one of them! Impossible 
to describe the freshness, 
the freedom and the friend. 
liness that is, to begin and 
end with, real. If it weren't 
for the fiasco of Jim's 
affaire and_ illness, these 
few days would be the 
time of my life. (Can't 
count that time on the 
Celtonia—too hectic and 
transient.) 

But this taste of Eve's 
own Paradise only lasts for 
two summer months, and 
we are so nearly at the end 
of the time! In a few days 
they will be off, these girls, 
to the “forty difierent cities” which are their homes. Soon shacks 
alike in hill and lake camps will be dismantled and closed up. 
Baggage will be loaded up on carts and driven off to the station. 

The question is: will the two English visitors be able to leave 
when everybody else does? It doesn’t look like it at present. 

Yet that’s what Jim’s worrying to do, I know—to get away, 
pack off to New York, collect our traps and to besiege the steam- 
ship office until we get our passage home. 

I know he’s hating the idea of every second that we stay here, 
just because that girl told him she didn’t want him to stay. 

(Hate girls! Hate people with no sense of logic! For why 
was she wearing his mascot all the time?) 

Of course there must have been some fresh talk between them 
that night of the storm, after I left them. There was something 
that stopped my Jim from following up to the mountains, some- 
thing that sent him wandering out “into the night” as it says in 
melodramas, meandering out in the wet to catch his death. Some- 
thing she said sent him to that. Otherwise he would have stayed 
safe and dry in the cave with the biking party. 

I wonder how soon that biking party will get back to camp 
here? 


prisnarder ) 


All day he had been 

burning and tossing 

and battling with a 

had go of that trench- 
fever. 


(Later: ) 

They have returned. This morning when I went to take a 
letter to that typically village store where one buys everything 
from canvas sneakers to note-paper stamped with the camp 
hieroglyphic, I found a little group, evidently just arrived from 
their expedition. clustered round the wooden platform outside, 
which is the hub of this village. Two little boys, Arthur and 
Wade, were bringing out large pastry cones filled with excellent 
ice cream for about half a dozen customers. Coke, the big young 
swimming-master, was the first of them to see me as I came down 
the road. 

I saw him touch the white-sweatered sleeve of the girl standing 
nearest to him. “Say, Georgia, here’s your English friend.” 

She turned sharply. 

As her eyes met mine, her face was one indignant question. 
“You! You haven't gone?” She might as well have said it in 
sO many words. 

I stopped. I said to her in a tone as cold as any that she had 
ever used to us: “Miss Tarbell, we are still here, you see. My 
brother has been very ill indeed. He caught a bad chili walking 
home on the night—the night we saw you. He’s still so ill that 
we can’t move him.” d 

Then I posted my letter and went on. Coke came striding after 
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me with anxious inquiries—repeating that they all fancied Cap- 
iain Vaughan had gone back with his sister that night, in the 
machine! No doubt he also put him down as a lunatic, but he 
was very kind about him. 

As for the girl, the sight of her had made me, in my turn, so 
indignant that I didn’t look at her again. I didn’t even care, at 
that instant, how she took it. Good thing if we never see her 
again. 


(Later: ) 

YO getting away from people in the same camp! 
N met her again. 

For the mid-day meal I mess with the hill-camp people: 
Georgia Tarbell, I understood, was over at the lake camp. But 
early this afternoon as I passed the shack in the upper field be- 


I have just 


longing to one of the hen medicks, I saw the unforgettable proud « 


young figure stepping out of that shack and coming across the 
field toward me. 

I did not think she was coming to speak to me, and I should 
not have looked in her direction. I didn’t know what I could 
have said to her. She came straight to me, though. 

“Miss Vaughan!” 

I stopped and faced her. 

She was wearing the white sweater now, as it was a gray. cool 
day, and she had got sunburned in the mountains—or was that 
just added color in her face? 

She began, quite formally, but in a changed voice from that of 
the mountain scene. 

“Miss Vaughan, I wanted to speak to you.” 

I looked at her. She didn’t sound in the least remorseful, but 
she was conciliatory. She was very beautiful—not to be won- 
dered at that the wretched Jim had lost his head! Reluctant 
admiration filled me. Lovely mischief-dealer, could she be going 
to try and make friends? 

Her tone was not effusive, nor was mine. 
sponded: 

“Yes? You want to speak to me?” 

Then she, perfectly composedly: ‘There are two or three 
things that I'd like to say to you. In the first place, how is your 
brother?” 

She said it so quietly that I was surprised. I don't know if 
1 had expected her to be confused at the mention of him, or angry 
still. I was so surprised that for a second I didn’t answer. I just 
stood there in that field where the little golden apples, fallen from 
the trees, lay thick in the grass all about. 

This, by the way, is one of the characteristic sounds that make 
an obligato to life in this camp, the muffled thump of apples falling 
on to the thin shack roofs, then rolling down; it mingles with 
the night-and-day chirping of grasshoppers in the fields. 

I heard myself say rather uncertainly: “My brother? Oh! 
Thank you. He is better than he was. He doesn’t sleep much. 
But he hopes to be well enough to get away soon : 

The girl who is responsible for this wish of Jim’s nodded slightly 
and gave me a quiet look. 

I couldn’t make it out. I couldn’t make her out. There was 
now sympathy and courtesy and even a certain friendliness in that 
look of hers; and yet—such reserve! It put her so far away—oh, 
so much farther than she had seemed that evening when she had 
flown out in the passion of indignation! 

In a tone that matched the look she said: “I am sorry he 
coesn’t sleep, because that means bad nights for you, I guess.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter. I don’t mind. I don’t mind any- 
thing so long as Jim gets well quickly and as long as we are able 
to go away soon.” 

Here the whole uselessness and misery of talking about Jim to 
this detached girl brought a big lump into my throat. I swallowed 
it down, turned away my head and said shortly: “I must get Jack 
to him.” 

“I'd like to walk a little way with you,” said the American girl, 
“so I can finish what I wanted to say.” 

“Right-o,” I agreed listlessly. I didn’t feel I could cope with 
this sort of thing, not with this polite reserve. It made it so im- 
possible. for me to begin to ask, aloud, any of the stormy, violent, 
natural questions that seethed in my mind at that minute. I 
went on walking rather slowly down the field beside her. 

She spoke next, deliberately, as if she weighed each word: 
“Miss Vaughan, the next thing I wanted to say to you was this: 
You heard all I told your brother on the mountain, about the way 
I considered he acted coming over here?” 

“Oh, yes,”—bitterly,—“I heard it.” 

“Well, I’d like you to know that what I said to your brother 


Quite formally I re- 


about his—his intrusion and his behavior—everything I said to 
him, I meant.” 

“I know you did,’—stiffly. 

“T still mean it.” : 

“Very well, Miss Tarbell. If you feel like that, you feel like 
that. You can’t help what you think. . Nor,” I added with a spurt 
of anger, “nor can we! So that’s all about it.” 

Apparently it wasn’t all. 

a you say ‘we,’” took up Miss Tarbell, “you mean your- 
self?” 

ves” 

“Well, that’s what I was coming to. I wanted to have you 
know that what I said did not apply to you. It’s only fair to 
you that I should explain this. I seemed to include you. Please 
don’t take it that way. I know that what your brother arranged 
had nothing to do with you. 

She seemed quite anxious to make me understand that. She 
looked at me with that queer but reserved friendliness. But what 
good did all this do Jim? Listlessly I heard the quaint, unEnglish 
tones measuring out what the girl honestly intended for a fair 
apology—to another girl. It touched me in a way—not in an- 
other way. In her tone there’d been a hint of exasperated, pity- 
ing sympathy for the British female relation who always said 
‘“Right-o!” to every plan of her man-kind. 

I said, indifferently enough: “I don’t mind if you did include 
me. Anything that’s said to Jim has to apply to me. We're 
always together, you see. What affects one of us affects the other 
—that is, at least, if anyone doesn’t approve of him, they don’t 
approve of me, because I’m with him. Same thing!” 

The American girl walking beside me glanced into my face. 
“Pardon me, but I don’t see why you need say that. Put that 
way, it would mean that you'd no individuality of your own.” 

“Very likely I’ve none,” said I unprotestingly. I nipped off the 
comment about having the splendidest brother in the world, in- 
stead. 

She said gazing at me and said less aloofly: “No woman ought 
to allow herself to feel that way. It’s the harem spirit—retro- 
grade. You should not admit.it. It’s not fine enough for you.” 

“Perhaps not.” And I choked back another comment, which 
was that it seemed odd to hear a girl of America (that country 
in so many ways ahead of our islands) uttering cliches which be- 
longed to our militant suffragists of nineteen-thirteen. Already I 
had noticed this habit in some of the more “advanced” counselor- 
girls of these camps. Books they earnestly read and authorities 
they quoted were often those that perfidious Albion, seeking some 
newer thing, had thrown overboard a season or so agone. 

Another apple dropped in the grass. She stooped to gather it, 
held it in her brown and slender hand as we walked, in silence 
now. For as I say, I couldn’t break out into the questions that 
I wanted to ask the girl. She on her side couldn’t say any more 
about not including me in her indictment of my twin. It was a 
bit of an impasse. And in spite of it all, I could not keep up that 
feeling with which I’d faced her that morning. I couldn’t hate 
her any more, in spite of what she’d done to my dearest on earth. 

We were now walking along the road, passing here and there a 
girl, big or small, who nodded greeting and went on, imagining, 
probably, that Georgia would have so much to say to her English 
friend. 

I saw her stiffen herself up to another utterance. 
was more reserved, but quite resolute: 

‘Miss Vaughan, I shall be glad to come with you and see what 
1 can do for your brother.” 

Abrupt, this! I looked at her, astonished. 
this. 

She took up: 
France.” 

“Oh, yes. But—” 

“I guess I could nurse him; so I will. 
ieel I ought to.” 

“Oh, then, please don’t,” said I hastily. 
ought’s.” 

“Why?” she said very simply. 

By now we had reached the shallow wooden steps leading to 
the wooden porch of our lodging. We both 
stopped, looking at each other. Her small face 
was quite resolute. 

“Miss Vaughan, I feel that if it had not been 
for me, your brother would not be sick now,” she # 
told me quietly. “I told him I’d rather he didn’t 
come with us, that night. I thought he’d go 
away, back with you. (Continued on page 118) 


And now she 


I hadn't expected 


“You know, I was a trained nurse over in 


I am doing it because I 


“I'd hate that. Hate 





Summer 
Heroines 


By BURNS 
MANTLE 


Margaret Mosier, 
Eve LeGallienne 
and Leatta Mil. 
ler, in, “Not So 
Long Ago.” 


NE of the more interesting of the summer 

heroines was a quaint little Cinderella person 
named Dover—Elsie Dover—who came in with “Not 
So Long Ago” in May and made a long visit. She was 
the daughter of an inventor—a kindly intentioned old 
duffer of the type that never succeeds at anything be- 
fore the last act is well started, but a more consistent 
inventor than most of those met with in the theater, be- 
cause he was still unsuccessful at the play’s end. 

Elsie was blessed with an imagination that turned her drab 
existence into something very beautiful-to her and very in- 
teresting to her chums. She really was a seamstress, employed 
at the story’s beginning in helping the aristocratic Ballards make 
over their old clothes. But she never permitted herself to dwell 
on that fact. She had rather dream that she was a grand young 
lady, much desired by young William Ballard, and that when 
she went to his house to sew, it really was at his invitation, 
that he might temporarily woo her without the knowledge of 
his proud and haughty relatives. Every night when she came 
home she had a new story to tell the neighbor girls of how 
that day “Biliy” had taken her out for an ice-cream, or invited 
her to stay to lunch, or asked her to go riding in the family 
equipage with the stiff-backed coachman acting as a windshield. 


A? 


Elsie was quite happy so long 
as she could keep up her fairy 
stories, but a certain Sam Rob. 
inson, who was a smart-Aleck 
if there ever was one, grew jeal- 
ous of her and told her father 
that from all he could hear 

Elsie was flirting with 
young Bailard and in 
danger of being made 
the plaything of that 
gay young man. 
Thereafter the elder 
Dover went to ask 
young Mr. Ballard 
his intentions — and 
Elsie’s fabrications 
were exposed. 

It was all right, as 
it transpired. Young 


Sidney 
Blackmer 

and Mary Ken: 
nedy, in Not 
So Long Ago.” 


Photograph 
by Schwarz, 
New York 


Ballard, who was about to be married to a snippish young per- 
son in his own set, was quick to see that Elsie would make the 
much more interesting mate. Any girl with an imagination like 
that would be quite sure to keep the home interesting. And so 
they became engaged. A pleasantly palpitant little play of old 
New York, never very stirring but likewise never dull. Eva 








SUMMER HEROINES 





LeGallienne was a charming Elsie, and Sidney Black- 
mer, a gentle lad from the Southland, a likable Billy 
Ballard. Arthur Richman was Elsie’s author. 


DON’T know what has become of the heroine of 

“His Chinese Wife.” She was with us briefly in 
the spring, and there was a report at the time that 
she would spend the coming season touring the coun- 
try. But she disappeared suddenly, and I have heard 
nothing of her recent plans. She was rather an in- 
teresting child too—much more interesting, and more 
human, and more likable than her American in-laws, 
whom she met when her American husband brought 
her home from the Orient. She was a princess in 
her own country—a princess with a good heart and 
an inquisitive mind. 

Finding the hero in a drunken stupor lying along- 
side the roadside near her home she had ordered her 
coolies to take him in and clean him up. It seems 
he had been sent to China by his family in the hope 
that he might reform, but before he met the princess 
he continued to go from bad to worse, or from whisky 
to opium. After he fell in love with his rescuing 
angel, he did really reform. His family would be 
ever so glad to note the change she had made in him, 
he thought; so he brought his princess home. But 
the family acted terribly, and even conspired to force 
the Chinese wife to divorce her mate. 

Thoroughly bedeviled and unhappy, the young hus- 
band returns to his liquor and seems hopelessly lost 
a second time—until the princess finds another way 
to save him. Then he determines to take her back 
to China, where there is less Connecticut Christianity 
and more humanity. Madeline Delmar played the 
princess, and Forrest Winant the husband. The one 
sympathetic réle in the play was that of an under- 
standing grandmother, nicely played by Mabel Bert. 
Were I Connecticut born, I should sue Forrest Halsey 


Photograph 
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Gail Kane, in ““Come Seven.” 


Photograph by Schwarz, New York, 
Above: Emily Stevens, as 
. . ee : 
Stephanie in ~ Foot-Loose. * 
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Gail Kane. 


and Clara Beranger for the liberties taken with the natives 
of my State, but it may be they know whereof they have writ- 
ten. 


HE painted thigh has its victories, no less than the powdered 
knee. The heroines of a révue known as the “Scandals of 
1920” are four young women who assist in the illustration of a 
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song about dream hearts or dear hearts 

or something equally important. During 

the singing of the song they are pic- 
turesquely posed in arbored recesses at 

the stage center, and as each is referred 

to, the light is turned upon her until she 

fairly glistens. The effect is that of a 
tight-fitting highly polished, patent 

leather costume from waistline to toes. 

Yet at the end of the song the young women step 
forth, draw their hands over their thighs and 
turn them palm outward toward the audience to 
show that their tights have been painted upon 
them. A comfortable summer costume, possibly, 
but not if the paint sticks, or has to be scrubbed 
off with paint-remover after every performance. 
There are other heroines in this particular vaude- 
ville—a sextet that, arriving upon the scene bare- 
legged, seats itself in a row of bootblack chairs 
and permits six busy little artists to paint silk 
half-socks upon its unadorned calves. Thus is 
novelty injected into a form of entertainment that 
has been rather too generously overdone this sea- 
son. Ann Pennington is the leader of the fem- 
inine division, a dancing heroine of much bet- 
ter than average skill. 


RATHER liked the heroine of Anne Craw- 
ford Flexner’s “‘All Soul’s Eve,” more for what 
she represented than for anything she did—any- 
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thing she did convincingly, at least. She was a spirit 
heroine. Her mortal coil was shuffled off at the end of 
the first act in an automobile accident. Thereafter she 
hovered about the stage until she saw how things were 
going with her discouraged husband and her motherless 
baby. Finally, on “All Soul’s Eve,” when, according to 
an Irish legend, the spirits of dead mothers are permitted 
to return to the earth to visit their children 
and to stay if the child recognizes them, she 
comes back. 

Her kiddie is seriously ill with the croup, 
His father is more or less inebriated: the 
doctor has left the house in anger; and the 
nurse is asleep. Obviously something must 
be done. So the spirit mother ousts the soul 
of the nurse from the body of the Irish girl 
which it inhabits and takes up her abode 
therein. For a year thereafter she is able 
to look after her child, and to be near her 
husband. He notices the change in the nurse, 
often telling her that.she grows more and 
more like his departed wife. but he little 
suspects the soul-change that has taken place. 
Still, he is not content to let her go when 
she purposes doing so, and marries her to 
be sure she will be always near him. 

It was net a smoothly running play, and 
there was always the feeling that its situa- 
tions were being arbitrarily forced for the 
benefit of the dramatic situation. But I 














dare say it will make a 
fne picture. Lola 
Fisher was not particu- 
jarly happy as the spirit 
wife, nor Cyril Keight- 
ley as the husband. 


OME we now to 

Stephanie de Moh- 
rivart Who, in grand- 
mother’s day, was in the 
habit of raging about the stage in 
a melodrama of the drawing-room 
called “Forget-me-not.” The old 
play has been rewritten by Zoe 
Akins, whose modern drama, “Dé- 
classée,” did so much for the season 
and for Ethel Barrymore. In its 
new form it is called ‘Footloose,” 
and though the adventures of the 
heroine are much the same as they 
were in the older version, she is 
now permitted to wear the latest 
models and to refer as one well in- 
formed to the irritating ways of 
the rebellious Irish and the con- 
veniences of motorcars. 

Stephanie is a heroine who 
craves respectability. As a 
fascinating adventuress in Paris 
she ran a gambling salon in the 
old days, but when her son had 
grown up and had married into 
the best social set, she too 
wished to be accepted. Nor did 
the death of her son discourage 
her. She immediately fastened 
herself upon the family of his 
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widow, and by threatening 
to prove that the girl’s mar- 
riage had never been legal- 
ized, forced them‘ to invite 
her to spend a month with 
them. After that she 
promised to retire. 

It happens there was a 
handsome Englishman 
staying at the same house, 
and he recognized Steph- 
anie. Also he decided she 
had no right there, and 

though she de- 
fied him, he found 
a way to be rid of 
her by putting a 
vindictive Corsi- 
can, whom she 
had once mis- 
treated, on her 
trail. In the end, 
which is to say at 
about ten - thirty, 
Stephanie retires, 
a beaten and much 
frightened young 
woman. The play 
is less old-fash- 
ioned than it 
sounds, and rea- 
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sonably interesting—particu- 
larly as it is extremely well 
acted. Emily Stevens is the 
new Stephanie, and assisting 
her were Norman Trevor, 
Elizabeth Risdon, O. P. Heg- 
gie and Tallulah Bankhead. 


OR a lady whose “fall 
and rise” were so ad- 
mirably suited to the popu- 
lar demands of the play 
carpenters, it took Susan 
Lenox a long time to reach 
the stage. Nearly everyone 
who read this posthumous 
work of the late David Gra- 
ham Phillips was convinced 
the author started it with an 
eye to its probable dramati- 
zation, and the bidding for it 
among the moving-picture 
producers was spirited, not 
to say riotous. Finally, just 
as we were settling down to 
a quiet summer, “Susan 
Lenox” was produced, and 
after seeing it as a play, we 
were more than ever con- 
vinced that it would make 
an excellent movie. 
Susan’s fall is conven- 
tional. She trusted an eager 
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A scene from Come Seven, 
a new negro comedy. 


was forced to run away 
again and again — until 
finally she met the pro- 
prietor of one of Cincin- 
natis best department- 
stores, where she was em- 
ployed as a model. He was 
an honorable youth, and of- 
fered honorable marriage, 
so that in the end Susan 
became a happy social 
leader in Ohio, where 
Presidents are born. 
Alma Tell was an attrac- 
tive and an emotionally 
effective Susan, her 
beauty excusing if it did 
not justify the persist- 
ence of her pursuers 
Lynne Overman and Edna Bates, She was competently as- 
= ae ) 2? sisted by Pierce Benton, 
ee ares Walter Walker, Anne 
Photograph by White Sutherland, Robert T. 
oe Haines and Beatrice 
Noyes. 
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youth who convinced her that a promise of 
marriage in a summerhouse on a moonlit 
night was as binding as it could possibly be Cissie Sewell and , : : 
in a brilliantly lighted drawing-room, or back Mercer Templeton, TYPICALLY Ziegfeldian trib- 
of the palms in a shaded conservatory. But in “Honey Girl.” ute to woman is contained In 
he was a liar, this promising youth, and the new “Follies.” When man. a 
Susan was greatly deceived in him. As a lonesome creature roaming the _half- 
result her foster father, to save her good lighted solitudes of a stage Eden, 
name, insisted upon marrying her to a drunken farmer, from demands companionship, even though he be 
whose home she escaped the night of the ceremony and ran compelled to sacrifice a perfectly good rib to 
away to a houseboat on the Mississippi, where she fell in obtain it, a voluble god of the unpeopled 
with a company of itinerant players. world, seated cross-legged on a green hil- 
Even here the villains still pursued the unhappy girl, and she lock, sends him a chorus representing: 
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The slenderness of the reed, the bloom of the flower, 

The timidity of the hare, the vanity of the peacock, 

The softness of the parrot’s bosom, the cruelty of the tiger, 
The warm glow of the fire, the coldness of the snow, 

The wooing of the dove, the chattering of the jay, 

The hypocrisy of the crane, and the fidelity of the pelican. 


And this is woman. It is a pretty picture, but for its truth we 
cannot vouch, never having met either a hypocritical crane or a 
faithful pelican. But we are willing to take the master of the 
beauty-show’s word for it. His heroines are always fair to look 
upon, and do their annual bit in justifying man’s adoration of the 
sex. For the rest, the “Follies” is a little less dependent upon its 
beauties than usual. Also the general tone of the entertainment 
js a bit higher than it frequently has been. The list of principals 
is long and impressive, even to those of us who have one revue 
after another thrust upon us. 


HE heroine of the new Winter Garden entertainment is little 

Cinderella, the playwright’s friend. ‘Cinderella on Broad- 
way” the show is called, and the young lady’s adventures start with 
her reading of the story, during which she falls hopelessly in love 
with Prince Charming. But though she meets him in the book, 
and is privileged to be near him so long as she retains possession 
of his printed history, when she loses the book, she also loses the 
Prince, and he is found and followed by other little girls. She is 
close upon his heels, however, most of the evening, and when she 
catches up with him at the Silver Slipper Ball, it is to find her 
entrance prepared for her down a stairway hidden in the slipper 
itself—a huge satin affair that occupies half the stage. Once she 
follows him along the Primrose Path that leads directly into 
Broadway, a jazzy place, but interesting to those who like it. 
And finally, as the clock is striking twelve or thereabouts, the 
Prince and Cinderella agree never to lose the book again, but 
spend the rest of their happy days in a jeweled castle full of 
pretty girls in towering feathered headdresses. Not exactly an 
ideal place for a honeymoon, but even Cinderella can’t expect 
everything. 


ISS VISTAR GOINS is the heroine of “Come Seven,” a 
comedy fashioned from the negro sketches of Octavus Roy 
Cohen. A chocolate-colored lady is Vistar, proud of her beauty 
and the gowns she acquired when she was ladies’-maidin’ at Palm 
Beach. All the boys in the neighborhood want to marry Vistar, 
in particular the flashy Florien Slappey and the socially uncouth 
but financially solvent Semore Mashby. 

Florien has a deal on in Ford motors. If he can raise seventy- 
five dollars, he can buy a car that is practically as good as new 
and sell it for three hundred dollars. To get the seventy-five dol- 
lars, he induces Urias Nesbit to borrow Mrs. Nesbit’s genawine 
dimin engagement ring and pawn it with Semore Nashby, the in- 
tention being to return it as soon as the deal is consummated. 
But Semore, confident the ring will never be redeemed, presents it 
to Vistar, and there are enough complications to keep the plot mov- 
ing the rest of the evening. 

It is a comedy in which the lines are more important than the 
situations, but it is a real novelty, because all the characters are 
negroes played by white actors. Gail Kane is a ravishing beauty 
as the tinted Vistar, and Earl Foxe, late of the movies, a dashing 
beau as young Mr. Slappey. The character hits, however, are 
those of Lucille La Verne and Arthur Aylesworth as the Nesbits. 


HE heroines of the early season dramas that came to town in 

August were rather negative. They were mostly Wall Street 
cramas, these first offerings, and the only place a heroine has in 
business is to be a stenographer or the abused wife of a broker 
wrapped up in business and an easy prey to vampires. Thus the 
lady who represents the romance in “Opportunity” was a typist 
who married an ambitious office-boy. He made a million dollars 
at the end of the first act, lost it in the second, became dissipated 
in the third and cornered his enemies in the fourth. She was a 
loyal heroine, however, and her goodness inspired the hero to 
wreck the apartment he had generously provided for the charmer 
who had led him astray, and return to her a nervous wreck but 
a chastened soul. 

Then we have the heroine of “The Poor Little Ritz Girl,” 
who came from the South to become a chorus-girl in New 
York and found after she had rented a furnished apartment that 
it belonged to a handsome young bachelor and that she had no 
right to it. Her innocence and her sweet soprano voice were 
quite disarming, however, and she was permitted to stay on and 





sing duets with him, in place of being turned into the streets. 
A chaperon was provided, so that neither the world nor the other 
chorus-girls could say what they might have said if there had 
been no third party present. 

And the heroine of “The Girl in the Spotlight,” who learned 
all the songs of the young composer who lived in the boarding 
house where she was a maid-of-all-work, and was able to substi- 
tute for the temperamental prima donna the night the composer’s 
opera was produced! 

And the heroines of the new Century revue, who wear fewer 
clothes than are permitted on any of the neighboring bathing- 
beaches and thus give the summer tourists something to talk about 
when they return home! 

And finally the heroine of “Seeing Things,” who pretended she 
had committed suicide just to see if her husband would marry 
a certain widow she believed had been angling for him! She 
hid herself back of the portiéres most of the time, and popped 
out when her husband wasn’t looking and finally, when she was 
convinced that she was his true beloved, she came out of the 
pantry, pouted prettily and was forgiven. 

They are not a particularly impressive group of feminists, these 
summer heroines. And yet without them there would have been 
no summer drama at all. 
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Ann Pennington and Lester Allen, in “Scandals of 1920.” 



















On Her 


Here again Mrs. Greenbie demonstrates that 
a@ woman can travel on her own nearly 
everywhere, these days. You will find her 
adventures in China interesting indeed. 
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Y dear, more fun! We're going itinerating to scandalize 

the heathen and convert the missionaries. And you're 
going too—because I just explained to Father that you'd be a 
moral influence on me.” 

It was the fresh voice of the Incorrigible Daughter, bursting 
upon me there in that Chinese wilderness, scattering the echoes 
ef psalm-singing in the missionary compound, with privileged im- 
pudence. Among the many graces that distinguished the Bishop, 
under whose chaperonage I occasionally fell in China, was the 
possession of this lively adjunct to his episcopal labors. For 
Dorothy, at the age of seventeen, had asserted her right—which 
she called her duty—to be her father’s aid and comfort on his 
periodical exiles to the Orient. She was adorned with few 
of the traditional Christian virtues—neither with meek- 
ness nor silence nor chaste braided locks. She called 
bishops and other personages by nicknames of her 
own creation and established rapid flirtations with 
all nice young missionaries, married or single. She 
spied upon what she called my “love-affairs,” and 
paraded them to my discomfiture. She collected 
my mail and attached a complete romance to 
each letter, which she retailed with gusto to 
the missionaries. She always repeated my 
most foolish remarks to the Bishop. And yet 
withal she was a little thoroughbred, with the 
thoroughbred’s infallible instinct for that in- 
visible line which separates impertinence from 
vulgarity and teasing from unkindness. 

I had last seen her one Sunday morning on 
the China Sea, in the wake of a typhoon. The 
boat was swinging dizzily from crest to crest 
of the yellow water—the sun burned on the 
waves in a damp, hot, noxious mist of light. 

Everyone but Dorothy lay below and cursed 

the day he was born. But Dorothy was as im- Photograph by 
pervious to seasickness as she was to pious in- 
fluences. Clear and mocking her laugh burst 
upon our misery. 

“Dorothy,” said the feeble voice of the 
Bishop, in the cabin next to mine, “is that you 
laughing?” 

“Yes, Father,” answered Dorothy. 

“Well,” said the Bishop, “anyone who can laugh like that on 
Sunday morning under circumstances like these hasn’t got any 
religion.” 

And now she had turned up in this inland compound where 
Miss Lulu had deposited me for safekeeping. I had been wonder- 
ing how I was to get back to Foochow. Here was a chaperon, it 
seems, for Dorothy and her father must return to the coast for 
a conference. We were to start at once. 

My journey back to Foochow proved to be very different from 
the casual, hand-to-mouth way in which I had been progressing 
with the help of incidental missionaries and other guides. I was 
now part of a dignified procession. Our startings and our stop- 
pings were ceremonies of note—and we proceeded among the 
population with all the stateliness of an army on the march. Be- 
sides Dorothy, the Bishop and me, our party consisted of a 
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A little Chinese bride who wonders 
whether the white lady’s husband is 
good to her, and how the white 
lady’s hair happens to be that color. 


missionary and his wife, a young photographer whom the Bishop 
had attached and who served for Dorothy to practice her co- 
quetries on, twenty coolies to carry our six sedan-chairs, twenty 
more coolies to carry bedding and supplies, and—a cook. 

The cook, of course, was the really important personage. The 
Bishop was quite secondary to him. On him depended our peace, 
our health, and indeed our very lives, and our itinerary was partly 
determined by the necessity of levying a tax of chickens, eggs and 
rice on the population to further his indispensable ministrations 
He was a sort of magician, however, and could extract a whole 
course dinner from a little bow! of charcoal as readily as Aladdin 
acquired jewels by rubbing the lamp. 

We set out on a sunny day in the midst of the season of 

rains. The whole world shone with a dewy freshness 

and luxuriance, and the glitter of water was diffused 

like sunshine through the land. The breeze rippled 

through the rice-blades with a soft sound, as of the 

faint rustling of silk, and ruffled the water around 

their roots into twinkles and sparks of light. 
Here and there, where not even a Chinese farmer 
could find room for a seed, the small white 
roses took courage and bloomed, hanging their 
trailing, prickly masses of fragrance on every 
dead stump and jutting rock, and sweetening 
the sunshine. 

So we progressed from village to village 
along a highway which was, perhaps, as ol as 
Christianity, but which consisted only of a 
narrow footpath roughly paved with stones 
worn smooth by the passing of many bare feet. 
In China land is too precious to waste on 
roads, and the only means of conveyance 
known in these parts were human feet. Every- 
thing was carried on the backs of coolies. The 
only wheeled vehicle that had ever appeared 
hereabouts was a missionary’s baby-carriage. 

In nearly every village we stopped for rice 
for the coolies and social conversation for us. 
Usually we were set down in what might be 
called the main street—a crooked little alley 
lined with tiny open shops like a primitive 
edition of an aisle ina cheap department store. 

Here the packing of human life was thickest and the vermin most 
active, and here the barnyard smells mingled with those of 
pickled fish and steaming messes in little out-of-door cook-shops. 
Now and then a whiff of incense came from a shrine or a hidden 
temple, sweet as the breath of a flower, and here and there some 
ancient image of Buddha or an elder god, rough hewn out of rock 
hundreds and hundreds of years ago, stood, solemn and immutable 
as a sphinx, among the thronging masses of humanity. 

But suddenly, even as we lingered in the shade of one village 
at noontime, the sunshine went out, like an electric light suddenly 
switched off, and the darkness of rain swept over all the land- 
scape. We saw no more sunshine in South China. Ten days 
later when I sailed from Foochow, the water was still pouring 
from an unexhausted. heaven. There was no help for it—no 
shelter in the stables the villagers called houses. We must go on. 
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At first it was rather exciting. We pushed through blinding 
streaks, the coolies dripping and steaming like rain-demons. As 
the water increased, roads became streams and mountain brooks 
widened into roaring rivers. Into these the coolies plunged, waist- 
high, with us in chairs on their backs, while the floods rippled and 
splashed around us. Even Dorothy’s spirits began to wilt. 

“Marjorie,” she called, “I’m falling into this river. I’m drown- 
ing 

“Cheer up,” I answered. “This river is the only clean thing 
you'll find in China to fall into.” 

As we went on, the water accumulated in our chairs. We sat 
in puddles with our feet in pools, while the chairs spouted water 
like shower-baths. At last we came to a village where two mis- 
sionaries had taken refuge. Of course they had picked out the 
cleanest spot and had been indulging in sanitary activities, but 
their shelter remained a vile little barn with a dirt floor. Stepping 
gingerly over a sow that burrowed in the mud, we were made 
hilariously welcome by the refugees and invited to afternoon tea. 
It was delicate jasmine-flower tea, served with raisin-cakes which 
would have done justice to an emperor's tea-house. We perched 
on odds and ends of Chinese furniture, and drank it gleefully: 

When our hosts tried to press us to stay and spend the night 
there, wrapped in our rubber blankets. we decided to push on into 
the rainy dusk. About midnight we hoped to come to the house 
of a Chinese pastor who could offer us a few of the comforts of 
home. So we braved the terrors of the night, making our way on 
foot through the village by the light of a dim, smoky lantern. All 
around us the liquefied filth was plunging and roaring. and our 
lives seemed to depend on a safe passage from one slippery stone 
to another. Meanwhile the fleas and mosquitoes, with dampened 
wings, settled on us and clung, stickily stinging. 

At last we decided to make some use of the watery element. 
Coming to a canal, we put our chairs and coolies on one canal- 
boat and ourselves on another. Ours had a low arched roof under 
which one could not stand or sit, but could lie down. There was 
space about eight feet square in which to dispose of ourselves in 
horizontal positions. It took some judicious packing to stow away 
six people in this area, but we did it at 
last, half-sitting, half-reclining, with bent 
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Then there arose a serious question: what were we to do for 
dry clothes? One and all we were dripping and steaming and 
fast turning the dry little church into an imitation of a bath- 
house. Then with a blush Dorothy produced a sartorial error. 
We had given her our dress clothes to be preserved for us in 
Foochow—all wrapped in oiled paper. By mistake they had been 
packed with the stuff for inland traveling. She had been carry- 
ing them around all this time, and exerting all the ingenuity of 
the cook to keep them dry. They were the only things that were 
not as wet as the atmosphere outside. 

With delight we fell upon them and arrayed ourselves in 
attire which would have done justice to a society editor’s report 
of a wedding. The Bishop was quite distinguished in a tropical 
afternoon costume of pongee; Dorothy looked prettier than ever 
in blue taffeta; and I billowed forth in georgette crépe. We were 
a strange and hilarious company sitting around in that little church 
on odds and ends of boxes in our gay and silken garments. In 
honor of our costumes we waxed witty and elegant and conversed 
in studied small-talk, though the Bishop did find it necessary 
to announce in tones of episcopa! authority that one must ignore 
fleas during tea. 

As the rainy afternoon closed upon us, our hilarity grew apace. 
Even the cook succumbed and produced, from heaven knows 
where, the crowning masterpiece of his sleight-of-hand tricks—a 
white tablecloth. We had a complete course dinner. When the 
bowls of tomato soup appeared just as the Bishop bowed his head 
to say grace, Dorothy sang out, “Praise Heinz from whom all 
blessings flow,” and was for two seconds under the displeasure of 
the church. The rapturous consumption of soup was followed by 
baked beans, our only bread being rice. We ended with canned 
cherries. These were mathematically divided between us, not 
without mutual recriminations and heart-burnings. The mission- 
ary sadly remembers that he had only nineteen cherries, whereas 
I had twenty, and Dorothy’s shameless appropriation of twenty- 
one, in the face of episcopal protests, remains a crime to be 
avenged the next time we open a can in the wilderness. 

At sunset the whole sky temporarily cleared in a magnificent 
flame of color, followed almost at once 
by clear and ringing night, which after a 





heads, close as dates in a box, and drip- 
ping all over each other. “This,” said 
the Bishop, “‘is traveling de luxe.” 
Toward midnight we found shelter 
under the roof of the Chinese pastor. 
Next morning, at five o'clock, we started 
off again in the deluge. We ate tiffin in a 
Chinese house with an audience of pigs, 
chickens and steaming Orientals. In the 
afternoon we came to a Methodist chapel 
built in good honest Western style, more 
sanitary than picturesque, more dry than 
beautiful. Never did anything look so 
much like home. With one accord we 
sat down and refused to go farther. 





few hours once more dissolved in water. 
But for a little while the world was 
beautiful with the light of the stars. 
The population took advantage of the 
temporary clearing, to come in a body to 
look at us. Smoking, gesticulating, in- 
fecting the sacred atmosphere, they 
gathered into the little church. Still 
luxuriously conscious of our own washed, 
perfumed and silk-attired state, we felt 
this intrusion to be peculiarly obnoxious. 
“Get out, you little devils,” said 
Dorothy. “Don’t you know you have 
germs? What do you mean by bringing 
germs into the house of the Lord?” 
This protest being ineffectual, she 








When we found that the cook had pre- 
ceded us and had set out tea for us 
in tin cups, our joy knew no bounds, 
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suddenly had an inspiration. Slowly, 
stealthily she reached for the photog- 
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rapher’s camera, fixing her eyes on them sternly the while. Slowly, 
stealthily, she turned it on them, shooting out the lens. There is 
a superstition among the Chinese that foreigners steal their spirits 
with the camera, and whoever is photographed may shortly fade 
away and die. Scurrying, screaming, falling over each other, our 
callers fled before the diabolical instrument. So she escorted them 
out, like the Pied Piper, and they were seen no more. 

After dinner the Bishop held a meeting of native preachers in 
the church, and Dorothy and I were banished into outer dark- 
ness. We walked up and down on a paved path in the churchyard. 
It was strange and still and lonely. All around us were the solemn 
outlines of the hills. Above us were the eager, burning stars of 
the southern sky, lighting the darkness like passionate living 
things; and far and near, in every pool and rice-field, rose the 
vibrant melancholy chorus of the frogs. Then there came the 
sound of singing—tenor voices strangely keyed, singing “Abide 
With Me” in the darkness, in a strange tongue. 

We put our arms around each other. We were tired, nervous, 
undeniably homesick. We could not sing; we would not weep. 
Suddenly Dorothy whispered: “Let’s dance.” She hummed a 
one-step to which we had often danced at home, and we began 
circling around there in the darkness of that Chinese churchyard, 
under those burning alien stars. 

“Girls, girls!” said a scandalized voice. 
was standing in the doorway 
of the church. “Dorothy! 
And while your father is 
holding a service, too!” 


The missionary’s wife 


The whole village comes out to greet a visitor. 


they risked no social intercourse. An owl in the twisted roots of 
a tree ruffled its wet feathers at us and opened its sleepy eyes. A 
small boy, immobile as a little Buddha, sat on his feet and con. 
templated us with unblinking eyes. But every priest vanished 
after our physical needs were attended to; nor could we trace 
one of them to his haunts. 

Yet the temple itself seemed peopled with beings almost as real 
as these mute, courteous priests. Around us were displayed jj 
the inhabitants of heaven, purgatory, and hell, in pictures and 
bas-reliefs of graphic hope and warning. 

“If our hair is not frizzled just like Dante’s, it’s not our fault,” 
I remarked to Dorothy; “for now we too have been to hell.” 

We had passed under the bland golden smile of a great and 
fatherly Mongolian deity, surrounded by ghastly blue divinities 
with six arms. He represented the paternal spirit of heaven, 
greater and older than Buddha himself, and the dust that was on 
him was perhaps two thousand years old. 

Beyond him stretched the landscape of hell—like illustrations 
for the “Inferno” of Dante revised and edited by the Ancient 
Mariner. There was a judge, whose secretary—a_ sour-looking 
recording angel—held up every candidate for the after-life that 
left a human body, and took down his name and looked up his 
record. Those who had a clean slate ascended into heaven over 
an arched bridge, turning to look back with self-complacent smirks 
on their less fortunate 
brethren. Meanwhile devils 
with pitchforks seized the 
unworthy and plunged them 





Of course we yielded, re- 
flecting that home and 
school and the boys we used 
to dance with might be far 
away, but propriety was 
still with us, even in China. 
But I am sure that, if any 
holy eyes of angels looked 
down upon two lonely girls, 
dancing in a Methodist 
churchyard in China, in 
plain defiance of the Disci- 
pline, they did not dis- 
approve. 

Submissively we crept in 
and tucked our two lone- 
some selves under one mos- 
quito-netting in a little 
upper room which had been 
dedicated to our use. 

Next morning the stars 
had vanished, and the rain 
poured once more, sullen and 
persistent. We were losing 
interest in the adventure of 
it—and the rest of that jour- 
ney of two days was just 
one long stubborn struggle with water, 
till we came at last to the brimming 
topaz waters of the Ming and floated 
up them to the city of Foochow. 
There the electric lights were shining, 
and little white-faced children ran 
out among the roses and palms of the 
compound’ and held up their clean 
little faces to be kissed. And there 
we could fling ourselves on fresh dry 
beds at last, and sleep for thirteen 
hours without worry or interruption. 

Yet there was one more incident 
of this rainy journey which deserves, 
perhaps, its record here. We had not 
been narrow-minded in our acceptance 
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down into the bottomless 
pit. Those who had cheated 
their neighbors were crushed 
under the balances with 
whose just weights they 
had tampered. Those who 
had scolded, lied, _ blas- 
phemed or had otherwise 
misused their tongues were 
deprived of the unruly mem- 
ber by a surgical operation 
designed to endure through 
all eternity. Thievery, how- 
ever, did not fare so badly. 
At the last minute a bald- 
headed monk with a rosary 
around his neck stepped 
down into hell and carried 
the thieves all off to para- 
dise. 

The most detailed punish- 
ments were for those who 
had committed the supreme 
crime of Buddhism—the 
taking of animal life. The 
souls were turned over for 
punishment to the souls of 
the animals against whom they had 
sinned. One man was being decapi- 
tated by a cow. Another cow held up 
before him a picture of himself on 
earth, in the act of removing a bovine 
head. Apparently a photographic 
record of his crime had been kept for 
his confusion. In another place men 
were being fried by frogs over a live- 
ly fire, and were beginning to curl 
up around the edges and become 
quite tender, to the delight of certain 
frog-chefs, who were superintending 
the operation with grins of anticipa- 
tion and pleasure. These men had 
once dined on frog’s legs, like the 
good Hooverizers in New York hotels. 
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of religious hospitality. Having slept 
in a Methodist church, we lunched 
next day in a Buddhist temple. It 
was a bright red structure guarded by two green porcelain beasts 
with pink eyes, a live owl, and a soldier in yellow. The priests 
came out and invited us to enter. Chinese have a great respect 
for rank and title. The Bishop, it was understood, was a magis- 
trate of the Christians. The exponents of a rival religion asked 
no more. Suavely, courteously they put a scarlet pavilion at our 
service, and left us to dine in the presence of their gods. But 
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Meanwhile those who had _ been 

good to animals were borne away to 

Paradise on the backs of the grateful birds and beasts whom they 

never ate. There was an eager procession of storks, deer, foxes 

and other creatures flocking up the heavenly way with jubilant 

souls upon their backs. These animal pictures were very graphic, 

full of spirit and humor. The smiles on the faces of the frogs, 
alone, would immortalize any artist. 


Paradise was far less interesting than hell. It had not offered 
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the artist so much excitement. It consisted mainly of a great 
company of whiskered archangels and self-righteous saints gathered 
at a banquet in a glorified house, which, apparently, represented 
the courts of heaven. A central seat was empty. 

“Who belongs here?” we asked the small boy, who still sat on 
his feet and watched us unblinkingly. He pointed to the great 
Mongolian diety on the other side of the hall. A Chinese god 
cannot be in two places at once, it seems. If he was sit- 
ting on the other side of the temple, how could he be here? 

As we started to leave, my eye was caught by a 
little out-of-the way shrine, dusty and neg- ; 
lected. It contained a large image of a 
woman, startlingly unChinese in con- 
ception and costume. 

“Who is she?” I asked 
the Bishop. 

The cook, who knew 
everything that no one 
else seemed to know, 
and was, incidentally, 

a Catholic, noticed 


our interest and vol- 
unteered, crossing 
himself: “Mother of 


Jesus. 
The Bishop examined 
the image more closely. 


“It must be over a thou- <i ° 
sand years old,” he said, “and « : 
it isn’t really in the spirit of Chi- e 
nese Catholicism, either. The robe 
is the robe of a Syrian woman, and the 
feet are bare. Bare feet are contrary to 
the Chinese custom, from time immemorial. 
Yes, and she must have held a child in her 
arms—-see where they are broken.” We 
recalled the old story of the missionaries 
who came only six centuries after the birth 
of Christ, overland from Syria, by devious 
routes across the whole expanse of Asia, 
and converted even the emperor to their 
faith. Was this an image of the Mary they 
had taught the Chinese to revere? 
Afterward this mysterious image troubled 
and haunted me as did much in these 
musty old temples. They were like torn 
pages of books which could be read only 
in snatches. Their immeasurable age car- 





dimly through the fog. And so it remained to the end—a distant 
and cloudy thing, shrouded in a mystery of rain. 

The only thing that the rain permitted me to see was a charm- 
ing school for blind Chinese children, kept by a graduate of 
Cambridge and his kind, motherly wife—and set in a damp fra- 
grance and white gleam of mountain lilies for all the world like 
annunciation lilies of our Eastertime. There I used to -while 
away damp hours playing with the Infant Casualty, while I lived 
in hopes of sunshine or a ship that would bear me to more 

lucid climes. 
We called him the Infant Casualty because 
he had been killed in action in a mock 
European war held by the other little 
blind boys. He was resurrected 
by a Red Cross doctor—also 
very small and blind. So 
impressed was he by his 
own revival that he in- 
sisted that thereafter 
he would be a Red 
Cross doctor too. So 
the next time they 
played European war, 
he appeared in a lit- 
tle white uniform and 
a white hat adorned 
with a Red Cross. He 
could not see his own glory; 
nor could his blind compan- 
ions, but he was just as pleased 
and important as any little boy with 
eyes. 

‘“Mother’—the plump, kind woman at 
the head of the school—insisted that while 
the battles might be as mock as they 
pleased, the life-saving must be perfectly 
real. So she made the game a genuine 
course in first aid. In time the Infant Cas- 
ualty’s vague little hands grew really skill- 
ful, and he knew a great many things about 
first aid not known even to little American 
boys with eyes. 

Great and terrible were those battles 
in which the Infant Casualty officiated. 
There was stirring music by the school 
band. The two sides rushed together, not 
fiercely like boys who could see, but grop- 
ing a little with their hands. They met; 








ries the imagination back through spaces {Photographs by World Outlook. 
of ghostly time which a Westerner traverses 
with a kind of terror, like a child walking 
among gravestones at night. There was in 
them often a kind of parody of things long 
familiar and dear to western Christendom. 
That night, while the wind-swept rain howled round the shack 
where we snatched a few minutes of dry sleep, I thought df the 
temple and its strange resemblances to things of Christian an- 
tiquity. Is it, I thought, that the trail of Christian missionaries 
fourteen centuries ago does veritably lead through the Buddhist 
hell to the bare feet of the Syrian Mary? Is it that both religions, 
the faith of the East and the faith of the West, inherit from 
some remote ancestor and have more in common than men have 
dreamed. Buddhism seems always an alien thing in China—sug- 
gestive of another home and other usages. It carries with it 
the mystery of its home in India and intimations of strange con- 
tacts. And through its temples and shrines there flutters a 
stranger ghost—the ghost of an old Catholicism. 

So I puzzled on that rainy night, half scared by the vistas of 
mystery beyond the truths I had accepted so lightly. It is well 
to confine religion to Bibles and Gospel hymns; it becomes too 
ghostly a thing when it hides in temples more than a thousand 
years old. 

Anyone who travels in the Orient is bound to have such mo- 
ments now and then. It is the home of all the religions of the 
world, and holds and cherishes strange records and old memories 
of gods and saints. And walking among them, the most frivolous 
must sometimes feel his soul strangely stirred. 

I wanted to follow up this introduction to the Buddhist 
temple by visiting a Buddhist monastery near Foochow. But an 
ever-increasing flood surged between me and the mountain retreat 
of the good brothers, the outlines of which sometimes emerged 


Above: Scenes in a bamboo village. 
Below: Two old ladies of China. 


they fell in a heap with groans and shouts 
—and giggles. Suddenly, as things grew 
desperate, the Red Cross would charge 
upon them and dramatically save the lives 
of everybody. 

One day, while I was watching this per- 
ennial performance, one little soldier did get hurt. It was just a 
sprained ankle and a bruised arm. The Infant Casualty rose to 
the situation and doctored him like a professional. It was his 
first real case. For a moment he was quite a hero. He began 
to boast of his future prowess as a real doctor. 

We left him lording it over the courtyard and his admiring 
companions. Meanwhile there was music in the chapel. One little 
blind boy was playing the organ while the other sang in English: 


Sunset and Evening Star 
And one clear call for me; 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


Clear and sweet,—and a little melancholy —the boy soprano rang 
out. What it meant to him I do not know—perhaps only what 
the song means to the bird. There was something odd and 
haunting about the pitch of his voice, something quaint in the 
pronunciation of the English words. He sang, it seemed, with all 
his heart, straining an eager little face against the curtain of his 
darkness, carried along on the current of his own melody. 

The door opened. In came the Infant Casualty—groping his 
way toward the music. His face was a little pallid and tired. The 
life of a Red Cross doctor is not so easy, after all, especially 
when one has a real case. As he came toward the singer, he sud- 
denly touched something large, soft and warm. It was “mother.” 
He felt it with his hands—a lap, a (Continued on page 100) 





Alone in the Desert 


The story of a woman sheep-herder, as told by a Wyoming Indian - 
journalist, and printed with a minimum of editorial interference. 


By 


HERE is hardly an occupation filled by the male sex that 

women have not entered upon, and made good. None of 
these are more noteworthy than that of tending flocks on the great 
plains of the West. 

Of something like 5,389,000 live-stock in the State of Wyoming, 
4,438,000 are sheep and 125,496 of them are on various ranches 
in Campbell County, Wyoming, where our woman herder is em- 
ployed. 

The first sheep were brought into Wyoming forty-eight years 
ago. The bitter wars once waged between the cow-men and 
sheep-men, in which sheep-wagons were burned, entire bands of 
sheep slaughtered and sometimes the herders and the owners 
killed, are now past for good. The business has grown and pros- 
pered until now almost all cattle-men run sheep on their range as 
well as cattle and horses. 

The writer went fifty miles from the railway to get the pictures 
that accompany this article. The herder, Miss Percy Gardner, is 
a native of North Carolina, is well educated and has distant Indian 
blood in her veins. 

“T have herded sheep now three years,” she answered as I began 
my interview with her. “And I like the work very well. Do I 
get lonesome? You hear of sheep-herders going insane froin the 
loneliness, the constant sight of the sheep and from listening to 
their almost continual bleating! As far as my experience goes, 


Miss 
Gard- 
ner 
with 





—— 


her sole , 


helper 
at her 
work. 


WHilE EAGLE 


“My dog looks very thin. We have no fresh meat for her, and 
she will hardly eat the food prepared from the canned goods we 
have to use most. Everything we get is canned except the bacon, 
bread and spuds. We can get shell beans if we want them. The 
man I work for sends out anything I wish to eat.” 

I had dinner with her at her wagon. We had biscuits, potatoes, 
canned beans, canned tomatoes, bacon, butter, rice, prunes, coffee 
and tea. The camp wagon is a very snug home on wheels, is snow 
and wind proof, can be closed up tight and has all the furnishings 
of a well-equipped kitchen; everything snug and compact so that 
when the camp tender comes around to move to fresh feeding 
grounds, the drive over and around steep hills and across gullies 
does not cause anything to break loose or tip over inside. 

“Should I tell you,” said Miss Gardner, continuing her story, 
“all that I have seen the dogs do and heard of them doing the 
three years I have been herding here, you would hardly credit 
me. Yet there are plenty of living witnesses all over the sheep 
country. With a wave of my hand I can send my dog to fetch 
in a band of sheep a mile or more away. We have dreadful 
blizzards in Wyoming as you know—so terrible at times that it 
is a human impossibility to do anything until the storm abates; 
and at such times the flocks often split up and bunches wander 
away in different directions. In one big blizzard two hundred head 
of fine sheep wandered away from the main bunch. They got 
a good start ahead before the storm broke sufficiently to start on 
the hunt for them. The dog was also missing. The search lasted 
two days and nights before the bunch was found. We all thought 
they had all been destroyed by coyotes, yet when the bunch was 
found not a single sheep was missing. The dog was with them 
and had taken as perfect care of them as any human could have 
done. The dog had eaten nothing those two days and nights and 
was so weak she could hardly stand; her feet were bruised and 
bleeding from the hard traveling, and her hide was also torn and 
bleeding from numerous cuts and gashes she had received in 
fights with coyotes that had followed and menaced the lost 
bunch night and day. You can believe that the faithful creature 
was taken back to camp and well cared for until she was strong 

and well. 








if one puts their mind on the work, 
—studies the best way to care for 
the flock, the conditions that herders 
have to meet and overcome,—they 
will grow to like the work; if not, 
it is not the sort of work for them. 
I think if one goes insane herding 
sheep, they would, eventually, at 
most anything else, or were insane 
before they started in to herding 
sheep. 
“T get lonesome of course, but I 
have my horse and dog, and it is always interesting and amus- 
ing to watch the antics of the sheep, especially the young lambs. 


“There are twenty-nine hun- 
dred sheep in the band that I 
tend, but with the dog and horse 
I take care of them easily. 

“Do coyotes bother much? I 
should say so. They are bad 
at all times but especially so in 
the spring months when there 
are so many young lambs, and 
in winter during bad storms. I 
have (Continued on page 117) 





Miss 
Gardner 





They are very pretty and cut up all sorts of capers in their wild watching 
frolic and play. Of course I am always glad to see a human her flock. 


face and the camp tender comes around about every week to 
move the wagon to fresh water and grass and to bring what 
groceries are needed. He also brings out magazines and papers. 
No one knows what a boon the magazines and newspapers are 
until they are isolated far out alone as are the sheep-herders. 
T ap-reciate the papers and magazines greatly. 
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Miss Gardner and her camp-wagon. 























‘Aint it chick, though!’ agreed Miss Tobin, 
‘I'll make it twenty dollars to you, dearie.” 


AROL SPRAGUE was twenty and just beginning her second 

season as a member of Lakeport’s rather jolly younger set, 
when the matter of appearances became suddenly acute. Until 
then the word had possessed a distinctly pleasant connotation for 
Carol. Appearance was a way of referring to the way one looked; 
and Carol had plenty of reason to consider that subject with cheer- 
ful satisfaction. Providence had been very nice to her, in the first 
place—nearly everybody was nice to Carol Sprague, and it is to 
be supposed that Providence wasn’t any less susceptible than the 
young gentlemen who divided her dances or the older matrons 
who invited her ‘ their dinners. Providence was responsible for 
the beginning; the rest was an expression of Carol herself and a 
number of highly paid artists and craftspeople. The combined 
effect was an appearance which was very well worth keeping up, 
even after there was a perplexed problem involved in that process 
for Mr. Howard Bennington Sprague, for Mrs. Sprague and for 
Carol—most of all for Carol. e 

Carol loved clothes—not as clothes, but as a manifestation of 
sheer beauty. Her instinct hungered for charm in dress with 
very much the same pure passion which urges a music-lover to the 
topmost gallery of the opera, or draws an artist to a master’s can- 
vas. She had a talent of selection which was almost genius; she 
knew unerringly exactly what effect she desired, and could per- 
suade a tailor or a milliner to produce it for her. And having 
created it, thus vicariously, she could wear it with an art which 
was as remarkable, in its way, as her gift of selection itself. Carol 
expressed herself in appearance as a poet puts himself into verse— 
and not a minor poet, either. 

It would be a nice problem in analytical psychology to decide 
how far she designed her appearance with a view to its effect on 
others, Certainly she wasn’t in the least like those women to 
whom appearance doesn’t exist unless there is an alien eye for it 
to exist in. And certainly, too, she was conscious of the impres- 
sion she made on observers, and pleasurably aware that it stimu- 
lated admiration or envy, according to the gender of the observing 
vision, More: she was particularly certain of the fact that it 
evoked decided approval in the view of John Blake. 

This fact had been manifest to her for a long time—ever since 
they had met at the first dance after her introduction to Lakeport 
society. John Blake had left no room for doubt about it. He 
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had talked clothes to her, gravely and intelli- 
gently, and not in the least as the usual young 
male discussed the topic. He didn’t assure her 
that she was a dream in that thing, or that she 
certainly looked stunning with her hair like that. 
Instead he spoke about fabrics and shades and 
designs in a way that showed Carol how thor- 
oughly he understood his business. 
Of course, it wasn’t quite exact to say that 
John Blake’s business was clothes. Barnard, Blake and Collison 
sold almost everything imaginable in the big, impressive store on 
Skelton Square. But Carol guessed, very early in their acquaint- 
ance, that the owner’s interest centered on the quiet, inviting 
show-rooms on the third floor, where, according to other sound 
judges besides Carol, there was a display of importations not to 
be outmatched except on Fifth Avenue itself. John Blake under- 
stood the art of dress almost as Carol felt it. She knew intuitively 
that his interest in her had its origin in her appearance. 

After she became aware of this, perhaps, Carol dressed rather 
more cleverly than ever. John Blake’s deliberate, approving 
scrutiny stimulated her. And she admitted to herself that she 
liked him. In fact, Carol saw a great many reasons why almost 
any nice girl should like him. 

There were a great many. He was big and brown and quietly 
good humored, without the sometimes tiresome conviction of 
most of Carol’s other friends that he was a wit. He wasn’t a 
tired business man, and he wasn’t an idler, either. He could 
spend an afternoon on the golf-course with a genuine pleasure in 
the holiday as well as in the game; he danced very well indeed, 
and he had the kind of beautiful manners which make one forget 
them instead of noticing them. And he was thirty, and a bach- 
elor, in spite of the more or less obvious opportunities to alter 
that estate which Lakeport offered to a rich young man. 

And while Carol wasn’t mercenary, she didn’t like John Blake 
any the less because he owned the cheerful old house on Mary- 
land Avenue, with its acres of smooth turf and great banks of 
flowering shrubs, nor because he belonged to every club worth 
belonging to, nor because he represented the fourth generation 
in Lakeport of a family of decent, clean-living merchants who 
had left him an inheritance by no means limited to dollars and 
bricks and earth. 

And this was the state of Carol’s being when Howard Sprague 
discovered that the factory wasn’t going to pay any dividends 
this year, and might never pay them again, and that there wasn’t 
any real reserve on hand with which to finance a fight, and, in 
short, that the money which had been reasonably plentiful with 
the Sprague household was certain to be reasonably scarce in the 
future. 

Howard Sprague was a very tender-hearted gentleman, who 
believed that a man hasn’t any right to burden his wife and 
daughter with his busihess worries. He counterfeited an appear- 
ance of his own, which deceived Carol and her mother for sev- 
eral months, during which Howard Sprague contrived to finance 
the household on its usual opulent scale, by dint of realizing on 
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his personal securities, and by borrowing what he could on his 
life-insurance policies. 

Then it became necessary to confide in Mrs. Sprague when her 
signature was required for the mortgage which presently offered 
the only immediate source of ready money. Mrs. Sprague be- 
haved very well about that. It was her idea that Carol shouldn’t 
be taken into the secret just yet. 

“It would spoil all her good times,” said Carol’s mother. “She 
couldn’t possibly enjoy herself if she knew that we couldn’t 
afford to give her what she’s spending. Let’s keep her happy 
as long as we can.” She paused. “Perhaps it wont be necessary 
for her to know at all.” 

Howard Sprague made interrogation with his eyebrows. 

“You've surely noticed that John Blake—” 

A dawning relief came into Howard Sprague’s eyes. “I have 
wondered, now and then. He’s a good sort—none better. And 
Carol would never know what it means to worry over money.” 

“Yes. Of course, there’s no telling whether— But it makes 
it all the more necessary to keep up appearances, you see. He’s 
interested in Carol because she dresses so wonderfully. 

And if she weren’t—well, it might make all the differ- 
ence.” 

So Carol continued to dress as wonderfully as ever 
and to have the same good times she'd always regarded 
as her vested right, and Howard Sprague applied arti- 
ficial respiration to his business, until the time came 
when Carol simply had to be taken into the secret. There 
was a little money in her name—it might turn the tide, 

Sprague thought. So Carol was told, gently and with 
many paddings of the blow. 

Carol puzzled her father almost as much as she pleased 
him by her manner of receiving the news. She was 
warmly sympathetic, but she displayed a shrewdness of 
question which speedily revealed the exact state of the 
tottering business. 

“I see. There’s a chance of pulling through, and we've 
got to take it. Of course, you may have my money— 
there wasn’t any need to ask me about that. But I’m 
afraid it isn’t going to be enough. And we're wasting 
a frightful lot in living this way. We'd better cut that 
down, first of all. This house—with three maids and 
the cook—just for us three! Why, we could live in an 
apartment for a tenth of what it costs us here! And—” 

Sprague shook hhis head. “I can’t afford to economize 
now,” he said wistfully. “We're so extended that a touch 
will bring us down, and it wouldn’t take very much to set that 
touch in motion, either. The minute anybody begins to believe 
that I’m personally in straits, the whole thing will collapse. The 
banks will call our loans, the creditors come down on us like 
wolves; our competitors will go after our customers harder than 
ever; and there wont be a chance of keeping on.” 

He paused a moment to consider this gloomy forecast. 
it’s absolutely vital—to keep up appearances.” 

Carol suddenly acquired a dislike for the word, a new con- 
ception of its meaning. Hitherto appearances had been only the 
pleasing surface of realities. She thought of them, now, as the 
antithesis of fact. She frowned. 

“You know best. But we can keep up appearances and still 
economize, somehow. We could get along with one maid less, 
and reduce our entertaining; and I can stop throwing money 
away on things I don’t need—” 

Her father brightened. ‘“That’s wise enough. Yes, we'll cut down 
expenses wherever we can do it without showing that we're doing 
it. But—he intercepted and interpreted a warning signal over Carol’s 
shoulder— “above all, I don* want you to give up your fun, 
Carol. That’s one reason I’ve had for working as I have—to 
make sure that you’d have the very best that life could offer. 
And this is the time of all your life when good things and good 
times count for most. I want you to have your pretty dresses 
and your furs and your hats; I want you to run about with your 
friends just as if—as if this hadn’t happened.” 

Carol hugged him, but her frown deepened. “I understand.” 
Carol couldn’t help flushing. “If I drop out now, I'l not be 
very likely to meet people who can support me in the luxury to 
which I’ve been accustomed. But that doesn’t alter the facts, 
does it? We—we’re practically bankrupt, and we just can’t go 
on as we’ve been going—” 

“Yes, we can—for the present, at least,” said Mrs. Sprague. 
“That’s one reason why your father is letting you risk your little 
bit of money—so that we can go on as we’ve been. Leaving out 
all question of our hopes and dreams for you, dear, isn’t it just 
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common sense to keep on as long as we can? Consider it as an 
investment—” 

Carol was very busily considering it as something else. She 
was thinking of the winter, and the clothes she had meant to 
have for its good times—of John Blake, to whom clothes meant 
so terribly much. 

“I'll compromise, then,” she said slowly. “I'll take just a 
quarter of what I would have spent, and make it buy everything 
I would have bought. I can do it. I’ve thought out a way.” 

And so it was decided. Carol did a great deal of thinking, 
during the busy days that followed. She forsook the smart shops 
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which she loved to patronize, and explored carefully in the lesser 
establishments. She bargained cannily, here and there, with 
costumers who had never purveyed to such a client. And she 
found a milliner in a garish, golden-oak shop on Iroquois Street, 
who greeted her almost tearfully. 

“I never made a cheap hat in my life till I went in for my- 
self,” confided Miss Tobin. “I was apprentice down to Mrrie’s, 
and done all her most p’tic’lar work. I got a real gift f’r a hat, 
if I do say it; an’ if I had my choice, I’d never of done nothin’ 
excep’ the swellest—” 

Carol listened sympathetically. It was easy to understand 
why that class of patronage which Miss Tobin described as 
“swell custom” had failed to follow her away from ‘“M’rie’s.” 
Her conception of salesmanship involved addressing every cus- 
tomer as “dearie,” and plying her with sticky flattery. It was 
not remarkable that her clientele consisted of ladies to whom 
these naive methods made appeal. Yet there was no question 
whatever that Miss Tobin, relegated to the workroom, was a 
genius. Under the stimulus of a patron whom she knew belonged 
in the very swellest of swell custom, the milliner displayed a 
touch which brought an involuntary exclamation of delight from 
Carol’s lips. 

“Why, that’s perfect—simply perfect!” 

“Aint it chick, though,” agreed Miss Tobin. “I'll make it”— 
she hesitated, divided between old standards of value and those 
of her normal trade—“I'll make it twenty dollars, to you, dearie. 
My, but that’s a swell effec’—them pastel shades is—” 
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Carol bought the hat for ten dollars, and ordered two more, 
on designs jointly devised. She came away the richer for a genu- 
ine discovery. There were plenty of shops like Miss Tobin's, 
where a creative ability had been thrown away to produce an 
abominable saleswoman. Probably that was why so many mil- 
jiners failed, she reflected. Carol explored more persistently, 
after that. She found a tailor in a dingy, second-story room, 
who had been eight years with the best 
shop in town, and who demonstrated that he 
had not lost his skill during his unlucky at- 
tempt to run a business for which he con- 
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“You're overlooking 
a bigger fact,” said 
Carol, “In exactly 
forty-one days you ve 
got to pay the bank 
thirty-five thousand 
dollars.” 


spicuously had no gift whatever, instead of remaining at a craft in 
which he was a past master. 

A struggling furrier in an unlovely side-street remodeled her 
last winter’s fox better than it would have been done in the smart 
shop on Keuka Street where she had bought it, and at an absurd 
fraction of the cost of new. She stretched her quartered allowance 
cannily, and put away a good third of it against future needs, with 
an unfamiliar satisfaction in what she had bought. 

It was fun to take her mother in charge too, and convince 
her, by practical demonstration, that one paid a very real and 
very decided excess for the privilege of dealing in shops where one 
felt at home. 

“They don’t put atmosphere down in the bill,” said Carol 
sagely, “but it’s there, all the same. And pretty often it’s about 
all we’ve had for our money, too.” 

“It looks very well indeed,” conceded Mrs. Sprague. “But 
I’m afraid I’d never have the same feeling about a hat that cost 
eleven dollars that I’d have if I’d got one from Marie, as usual.” 

Howard Sprague was optimistic about the factory. The trans- 
fusion of Carol’s small capital had given it something strongly 
resembling a glow of life, which, after his kindly habit, he mag- 
nified into a positive ruddiness when reporting on business con- 





ditions to his wife and daughter. Privately he was hopeful but 
—_ far indeed from the confidence he voiced so cheerfully at 
ome. 

The winter locked the lake and the canal and closed a rude, 
cold hand on Lakeport’s autumn diversions. There were dances 
at the country club, instead of golf and tennis, bridge and tea 
instead of afternoons on the lazy swells of the inlet, lots of gay 
little dinners and a good many big stupid ones, jolly small dances 
and the inevitable dull crushes of the fixtures. The social col- 
umns referred to it as brilliant, and no doubt it was. For Carol 

Sprague it was an adventure in false pretenses which 
became increasingly distasteful. 

If Howard Sprague hadn’t insisted on the vital im- 
portance of showing no sign of forced economy, if his 
wife hadn’t supported his position with gentle persuasions 
and plausible logic, if Carol herself hadn’t clung to a 
secret hope that something would turn up to end the 
stress, she would have come to her decision much sooner. 
It wasn’t a bit easy to contemplate an existence suddenly 

/ bereft of the background and atmosphere which had 
made it so joyous ever since Carol could remember. She 
hated cheapness and poverty and scrimping, and she had 
a normal and wholesome hunger for beautiful clothes 
and congenial society and gay, friendly good times 
among the people who really were what the Spragues 
were trying to seem. And while she didn’t actually admit 
it in so many words, she was influenced by the convic- 
tion that when she dropped out of the circle in which he 
dwelt, she wouldn’t see John Blake. 

He was very nice to her, all winter long. He danced 
with her quite often, and talked to her pleasantly at a 
good many dinners. She couldn’t help knowing that he 
liked her, and she couldn’t help knowing that she liked 
him—liked him very much indeed. It was hard to de- 
cide on a step which would mean that she wouldn’t see 
him any more, except when he chose to hunt her up. 

He chose to do exactly that one blustery evening in 
February, when there was a distinct compliment implied 
in the mere fact that he had ventured out of doors. He 
dropped in casually, as he always did on the rare occa- 
sions when he came to see her, and there wasn’t the 
slightest reason why Carol should have felt anything 
critical in the call. She had the sense of climax, crisis, 
without knowing why. And because she was conscious 
of a tension, she made herself a little more frivolous 
than usual. She chattered instead of chatting; she filled 
in every pause with very small small-talk, always with a 
feeling that she was holding her breath. 

Blake was responsive. He grinned at her talk, and made riposte 

more or less in key, and if his eyes watched her more steadily 
than usual, his lips offered no explanation of that scrutiny. 

“This is by way of a farewell appearance, for the present,” he 
said quite inconsequently. “I’ve got to run over to Paris, and I 
don’t know how long I'll have to stay there. I’m sailing on 
Wednesday.” 

Carol couldn’t help a quick little movement of surprise. 

“Oh, aren’t you lucky! Paris, of all places!” She sighed. 
“T’ve only seen it once, but it’s like a dream of heaven. The won- 
derful shops—” 

He nodded. “Yes. I'll enjoy them too. But I'll be pretty 
busy. Our office over there is in a frightful tangle, and it’s not 
going to be easy to straighten it out.” 

There was another pause, which Carol ended by a nervous 
continuation of her rhapsodies. He listened soberly, watching 
her through the restless smoke of his cigarette, nodding his agree- 
ment, but saying nothing. Another pause seemed to stretch like 
a rubber band, with Carol waiting tensely for it to snap. 

It didn’t snap at all. It ended tamely when Blake rose and 
held out his hand. 

“Well—good-by.” He said it casually. And Carol echoed it 
almost as casually. He went out. She heard the door close, 
heard the remote hum of his starting motor. And then, very 
slowly, she went upstairs. She warned her thoughts sternly 
back from the dead-line, as she climbed. There wasn’t any- 
thing especially significant in John Blake’s going to Paris on busi- 
ness. And it was nice of him to take time to come and say 
good-by, particularly on a horrid night like this. It was silly to 
feel so sure that there had been a finality in that good-by, that 
the evening had marked the end of a friendship. She was just 
tired; that was it. It had been a tiresome day. She’d go to 
bed, she decided. 
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The social columns referred to it as brilliant. 
For Carol it was an adventure in false pre- 


tenses which became increasingly distasteful. 


But her father called her as she passed the door of the up- 
stairs sitting-room where he liked to spend his evenings, and she 
stopped at the doorway, her brows questioning. Wearily she 
was aware of tension in the air here too. There was something 
odd in the way they looked at her. 

“What is it?” 

Her father looked tired. There was nothing unusual about 
that. He generally looked tired nowadays, except when he was 
taking pains not to. 

“Come in a minute, Carol. 
opinion—” 

Mrs. Sprague interrupted quickly. 
Carol?” 

The question was innocent enough, but Carol couldn’t help 
knowing what her mother meant by it. She nodded. ; 

“Yes. He’s sailing for France on Wednesday. He’s going to 
stay there some time—some confusion in their Paris office, I 
think. He just dropped in to say good-by.” 

She saw her father’s expression change a little. He looked 
wearier than ever now. Carol understood. They’d been—well, 
not hoping, perhaps, but wondering. Of course they had. Why 
shouldn’t they. She dropped into a chair. : 

“Something wrong, dear?” She managed to speak with a 
warmth of affection in her tone. Howard Sprague drew a deep 
breath. 

“Yes. I’ve had notice from the Mercantile Bank that they 
wont renew my loan. It’s due next month. And I don’t see 


any way of paying it.” 


It’s early, and I—I- want your 


“Has John Blake gone, 


Carol straightened. She had a fairly clear 
understanding of her father’s affairs, and she 
knew accurately what this meant. If the 
Mercantile refused to carry him any longer 
there wasn’t a chance of avoiding a smash 
—a total wreck. 

“Have you seen them about it?” 

Sprague’s shoulders lifted affirmatively, 

“They've found out how bad 
things are,” he said spiritlessly, 
“I’ve been hoping they’d take it for 
granted that I was all right person. 
ally. Of course they knew that the 
business was in bad shape, but my 
personal credit ought to have car. 
ried me.” 

“Why?” Carol spoke crisply, 
“There isn’t any reason why 
your personal credit should be 
better than your business cred. 
it, is there?” 

He spread his hands. “Of 
course there is—the way we 
live, the house, everything, | 
was counting on that, all along. 
I endorse the firm’s notes, per- 
sonally, you see. But they've 
found out. I’m afraid it set. 
tles us, Carol. I—I don’t know 
how to tell you—” 

Carol braced her shoulders, 
“We've got over a month, 

haven’t we? We’re not settled yet, 
then. We'll fight it out; we’re not 
going to take it with our hands 
folded. We—” 

«stata He shook his head. “I might. as 
y—3 7 - well admit . There’s no hope of 
ys getting past the corner before next 
Ay S- fall. “If I could have six month 
i more, I honestly believe I could pull 
through. Business is better, and I've 
added a couple of small items to 
our line which will bring in a better 
profit, when we get them fairly on 
the market. But I can’t take an ex 
tra penny out of the business to meet that loan—it simply isn't 

there to take. I ought to be borrowing more, in fact.” 

Carol’s eyes narrowed. “Never mind the business just at 
present. If we're going to pull through, we've got to begin 
nearer home than that. Anita Lane’s brother-in-law is looking 
for a furnished house—he’s going into the Lane business, you 
know. She told me last week that they hadn’t been able to find 
a thing that suited. And they'll pay a big rent—three hundred 
a month, anyway. We'll begin there.” 

Mrs. Sprague exclaimed. ‘But we can’t rent our house—” 

Carol laughed. “We not only can, but we’ve got to, and we're 
going to. Three hundred a month is thirty-six hundred a year. 
People who’re staring bankruptcy in the face can’t afford thirty- 
six-hundred-dollar rents—not when there are plenty of apartments 
for six or seven hundred. Call it six hundred. Fifty dollars a 
month. Janie Bliss lives in one that only costs forty-seven-fifty. 
If she can stand it, I guess we can. That will leave three 
thousand. The mortgage is twenty thousand, isn’t it? And that 
means twelve hundred interest. Taxes—” 

“Four hundred and thirty,” said Howard Sprague. He had 
leaned forward, with a dawning interest. “And repairs always 
run to two or three hundred. Say two thousand, for carrying 
charges. We'd have—” 

“Eight hundred clear profit, at the least. That’s seventy-five 
a month. We could just about live on it, if we had to. Janie 
gets along on a hundred, and she’s perfectly happy—” 

“We pay Martha forty dollars,” said Mrs. Sprague. 

“We don’t—after this. No Marthas in our flat—and no Lena 
and no Maggie. We need our money in the family.” 

“But somebody must cook—and take care of the house—” 
Mrs. Sprague displayed signs of emotion. “I know we must cut 
down, but—” 

“We've got a perfectly good cook and housekeeper who's g0- 
ing to work for her keep,” "said Carol relentlessly. ‘You're just 
as competent as Martha, Mother, and you'll give absolute sat- 
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jsfaction. Besides, it’s going.to be good for you. You dont get 
half enough exercise.” 

Mrs. Sprague shook her head dubiously. “I can try, of course; 
and you'll help—but—” 

“Oh, no. I’ve been carefully educated to know nothing about 
anything so useful as keeping house,” said Carol. “And there 
isn't time for me to learn, either. Besides, it wouldn’t pay. I 
can be. worth more to the family if I try something that I can 
do. I’m going into business.” 

Both parents cried out. “You may be right about the rest 
of it, but that’s impossible. Just think of how it would look—” 

“Mother, I’ve been very busy with appearances all winter,” 
said Carol calmly, “and I’ve -had quite a lot of experience with 
them. There’s only one kind I’m interested in now. I’m very 
keen on keeping up the appearance of a person who doesn’t care 
a penny for appearances—except real ones. I’m going into busi- 
ness because we’re going to need the money I can make out of 
it. If the bank breaks Father, we’ll need every penny we can 
all earn or save. If we pull through, we'll still need it, because 
the factory is going to need money even more than we do, till 
the new lines begin to pay. Either way, we'll want what I can 
contribute—” 

“It’s going too far, Carol.” Howard Sprague shook his head. 
“There’s nothing you can do that would yield enough to make 
the sacrifice worth while—” 

“That remains to be seen. I may be wrong, but I think that 
anybody who has learned as much as I have about clothes and 
hats and furs, this winter, ought to be able to make rather a lot. 
Anyway, I’m going to try. That’s settled. Tomorrow Father’s 
going to—no, we'll do it tonight. The Clarkes are staying at 
the Lanes’-—I'll call them up now.” 

She was at the telephone before they could argue the point. 
Presently they overheard her affable conversation with Anita 
Lane’s homeless brother-in-law.. He knew the Sprague house 
well enough to be very much interested, and to judge by Carol’s 
end of the interview, her casual mention of the rental didn’t dis- 
turb him. Howard Sprague’s face began to relax perceptibly 
before she rang off. And Carol pressed her cheek against his 
almost gayly. 


“That’s as good as settled,” she said happily. ‘We've got 


fourteen or fifteen hundred to pay our rent and buy our food, 


for the next year, outside of what we can earn. We 
can take enough furniture from here to fix up the 
flat without buying anything to speak of.” She 
snapped her fingers. 

“Exit Appearances,” she finished. 

“It’s bound to finish us,” declared Carol’s father 


for the twelfth time. “We might manage to explain QQ .) 
renting the house and living in a six-room flat, but SS. 
when I allow my daughter to work in a shop, people “<S 


can't possibly fail to draw the inference. Your idea’s /, 
all right, Carol, but you overlook one fact, and a 
very important one at that: business 
Tuns on credit, and credit, you know, 
runs on appearances.” 

“And you're overlooking a bigger fact 
still,” said Carol. “Credit has stopped 
running, for the Sprague family. In ex- 
actly forty-one days you’ve got to pay 
the Mercantile Bank thirty-five thousand 
dollars. And when you don’t—” 

Sprague spread his hands. “I know. 
You're right. It’s no use to keep on 
with a bluff. We might as well save the 
pieces. But still there’s no reason why 
you should—work. I can’t let you. If 


you've got to be busy, let me send you ry 
to a business-college and go in for secre- J 
tarial work—” 

“Lakeport’s crowded with good sten- 


ographers who are glad to work for 
twenty dollars a week,” said Carol. “And if the best of them 
ever gets thirty, it’s a miracle. No, thanks. Besides, I don’t spell 
very well, and I’d never hold a place on my merits very long. 
No. I don’t know much about anything except clothes, but I 
do know about them, and I’m going to sell that knowledge where 
it will bring me something better than wages.” - 

“But you aren’t even getting wages,” objected Sprague. “You're 


working like a slave in that place and paying that woman for let- 


ting you. Look at your fingers!” 
Carol didn’t need to look at them to feel the marks of an inex- 























pert needle. But she inspected the sore tips with the pride of a 
soldier regarding honorable scars. For two weeks Carol had been 
working in Miss Tobin’s crowded little back room, where three 
other girls accepted her a little dubiously, at first, and only warmed 
to her when they discovered that she was there for exactly the 
same reason they were. Whereupon Miss Slack, the forewoman, 
initiated Carol into the fascinating possibilities of making frames 
out of wrapped wire, and the practical science of covering them 
with ribbon or crépe. Carol’s instinct made her a rapid student. 
And she had no intention, anyway, of becoming a practical milliner. 
Her idea went very much beyond that. 

“I’m only getting acquainted with the manufacturing side of 
the business, Father,” she explained. “I’m going to know hats 
all the way from the wire to the wearer, but I’m not going to 
make them myself. As soon as I’ve picked up the practical side, 
I’m going in for the real money.” 

Assured that Carol’s present employment was only a temporary 
thing, Mrs. Sprague endured it with some philosophy. She con- 
soled herself with the reflection that nobody knew what Carol was 
doing. Miss Tobin and her three employees didn’t count, and 
Carol, in the rear room was mercifully invisible to customers who 
might have recognized her and spread the news. It was a sharp 
shock to Mrs. Sprague when she discovered, after the third week, 
that this merciful secrecy was at an end. 

“I’m through with the work-room,” Carol announced. “Thank 
goodness! I’d never make a practical milliner if my life depended 
on it.” 

Mrs. Sprague sighed. “I’m glad you’ve discovered it at last,” 
she said. “Now that you’ve regained your senses, I suppose you'll 
stay at home and help me—” 

Carol laughed. ‘No, but I'll compromise. I'll pay for a good, 
common maid-of-all-work. You'll have to superintend things, just 
the same, because we’re not going to hire an aristocrat like Martha. 
But she’ll wash dishes and dust and so on.” 

“You'll pay for her—how?” Mrs. Sprague arched aggrieved 
brows. ‘Remember, wages have increased terribly and—I don’t 
understand, if you’re leaving that impossible place—” 

“Oh, I’m not leaving it. 
Not a bit of it. I’m going 
to sell hats, now, instead 
of making them. And 
I’m going to be paid for 
it. This is where the real 
money comes in. I only 
wanted to understand 
something about the man- 
ufacture before I went 
out in front. I always 
knew I could sell things 
—especially hats. Why, 
half the girls I know used 
to tease me to go shopping 
with them, just to get my 
advice. They'll get it 
now! And they'll pay for 
it too.” 

Howard Sprague wagged 
his head dubiously. “I 
wish you wouldn’t, Carol. 
I admit that things look 
pretty hopeless, but I 
can’t help feeling that 
there’s just a chance of 
the bank’s being reason- 
able, after all. But if 
people know that you're 
working as a clerk in that 
cheap shop—” 

“They'll come and see 
what sort of a clerk I 
make,” said Carol, “or I 
don’t know them—that’s all. Some of them will come because 
they’re curious, and some of them will come to show that they’re 
sympathetic, and some because they’re cats and want a chance 
to condescend and patronize, and some will come—the first ones 
of all—because they’re climbers and will find it no end exciting 
to have Carol Sprague wait on them. We'll sell hats to them all.” 
And her eyes gleamed. “Whether they come to weep on my 
shoulder or to laugh in their sleeves, they'll remain—to buy. 
I'll see to that.” 

Howard Sprague regarded his daughter (Continued on page 93) 


} For two weeks Carol had 
been working in Miss To- 
bin’s crowded back room. 


Women and the 
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“She faced the future 
without a plan, dis- 
turbed and unhappy.” 


as NCE women who had unhappy love-affairs ran to fortune- 
tellers; now they go to psycho-analysts.” 

Such was the comment of a rather skeptical friend regarding 
a young woman who was going through a period of great mental 
and emotional suffering caused by estrangement from her hus- 
band. Miserably unhappy, without aim or interest in life, melan- 
choly, obsessed to talk about her trouble and constantly seeking 
sympathy, a disastrous nervous breakdown had been feared for 
this young wife. Many efforts had been made by her family and 
friends to help her “pull herself together,” as they put it. 
Physicians, as they are apt to do in such cases, where there is 
no physical symptom but only mental upset, advised her to get 
away for a change, to see new sights and meet new people, to 
forget her unhappy experience. Just at a critical time some one 
suggested psycho-analysis. 

The remark of the cynical friend anent the fortune-teller is all 
too true of the means to which many women in this desperate state 
of mind resort. But the scoffing friend later came to have the ut- 
most respect for the scientific methods of psycho-analysis. She 
now knows that the newest science does not work as a magic fluid 
designed to lure back the departed lover when the doorknobs are 
properly anointed “seven times with the waxing of the moon.” 
Analyzing an individual is a long, difficult, painful and trying 
process of mental purging. In method and result it may be com- 
pared to a surgical operation, quite as often effecting cure, and 
requiring equal skill and scientific knowledge. 

Psycho-analysis does not seek to bring back the estranged 
spouse, advise the couple to try again and to forget their unhappy 
experiences. It is much more fundamental than that. It strives 
for deep-seated and corrective results. Psycho-analysis directs it- 
self to ordering a life gone to pieces, a personality wrecked with 
mental anxiety and nervous strain. In this particular case the 
husband and wife became permanently separated. The woman 
who suffered so bitterly is now a new being. She is more self- 
reliant, more poised and more efficient than she has ever been 
before. She has all the interests in life of a normal person, and 
she has again taken up with determination her responsibility to 
work and to her children. She has not forgotten, but she under- 
stands—herself best of all; but she also understands, as she did 
not in the past, the behavior of other people toward her, and she 
no longer blindly beats against a stone wall. 

Prophylaxis is an idea that is spreading. Doctors, dentists, 
oculists, aurists and all the specialists who concentrate on the 
various diseases and functions of the body, all preach the wise 
doctrine of prevention rather than cure. Mental prophylaxis by 
psycho-analysis, its advocates contend, would obviate many men- 
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Can you bear up under tragedy — 
or are you crushed by mere disap- 
pointment? It all depends on your 
subconscious self and the attitude to- 
ward life which that self gives you. 


By GRACE JOHNSTON 


tal and nervous ills, which are the most distressing of all human 
ailments. To a far greater degree than physical disease, authorities 
agree, they lead to social inefficiency. When we know how very 
many physical ailments may be traced to mental origin, this fact 
is readily appreciated. The list, which specialists say might be 
indefinitely prolonged, includes—many forms of asthma, sore 
throat, difficult nasal breathing, stammering, headache, neurasthe- 
nia, backache, tender spine, “weak heart,” fainting attacks, hay 
fever, spasmodic sneezing, indigestion, auto-intoxication and many 
nutritional disorders of the skin, teeth and hair. 

As to the young woman who resorted to “a surgical operation 
on the soul” in order to avoid a nervous breakdown, that was 
last-minute prophylaxis. Far better if the analysis had come 
earlier, for it might have prevented the disastrous outcome of the 
marriage. For psycho-analysts claim that a great deal of marital 
unhappiness could be eliminated if husbands and wives would sub- 
mit to scientific study of their personalities. 

Psycho-analysis, a mere infant among the sciences, developed 
within the memory of the very young among us, already has a ° 
remarkable history. It has had a strong influence on all the 
mental sciences, practically revolutionized psychology, given 
physicians a new insight, proved valuable in education and led to 
deeper understanding of the arts and better appreciation of them. 
Psycho-analysis is, to take the definition of Dr. Beatrice M. Hinkle 
of New York, the foremost woman analyst in America, “the 
method developed for reaching down into the hidden depths of 
the individual to bring to light the underlying motives and de- 
terminants of his symptoms and attitudes, and to reveal the un- 
conscious tendencies which lie behind actions and reactions and 
which influence development and determine relation to life itself.” 

It is an analyzing of the unconscious mind by a scientific 
method. Thinkers from the earliest times have recognized the im- 
portance of the unconscious mind and its influence on the in- 
dividual. Self-knowledge was taught by Socrates, and his com- 
mandment “Know thyself” takes on greater significance in the 
light which comes today through analysis of the individual. The 
philosophy of stoicism and various theories of the power of the 
mind kept the matter to the fore, but little progress was made 
for centuries in finding practical means for the study of the un- 
conscious. 

During the sixties consideration of the unconscious from a 
medical point of view gained great headway over Europe. Hyp- 
notism and suggestion as a means of treatment for mental 
troubles were generally practiced by eminent physicians in the dif- 
ferent countries. And later two Austrian scientists carried the 
study of mental states in new directions and developed a new 
method of treating disturbances of the mind. 

In 1895 one of these men, Sigmund Freud, published the first 
work on the results of observation in this field. In collaboration 
with Dr. Breur, of Vienna, investigations were made of certain 
symptoms—paralysis of the right arm, loss of the power to drink, 
states of “absence” and so forth—diagnosed as hysterical in a 
young woman patient. These investigations seemed to prove that 
the symptoms were the result of deep feelings aroused by some 
crucial situation which, because they did not work out normally 
at the time, became “converted” into abnormal physical and men- 
tal symptoms. Painful memories of these emotions were still re- 
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Psycho-analysis has achieved wonders 
for women — especially those who 
have recoiled in horror from the 
brutal facts with which their entry 
into business and professional life has 
brought them in contact. 


Illustrated by MAZIE HOWELL 


tained, unknown to the patient in her waking state, but smolder- 
ing, as it were in her unconscious mind. 

Under hypnotism she could be led to give unrestrained expres- 
sion to these feelings reminiscent of the tragic experience which 
originally roused them. If in telling of this experience she re- 
mained unmoved, did not become excited and agitated, she came 
out of the hypnotic state without curative effect. It was only 
when she lived the experience over again, as it were, and became 
emotionally disturbed that beneficial results were obtained. 

These successful experiments, with the baffling symptoms of 
hysteria, brought to light one of the most important character- 
istics of such mental disturbances. The patient’s memory car- 
ried her even farther back in her past than the particular cir- 
cumstances of suffering that were accounted the cause of her 
condition. The unconscious gave up memories of girlhood and 
even childhood. This led the experimenters, Freud and Breur, 
to the conclusion that such disturbances are deep rooted in the 
past, the cumulative result of various experiences that hap- 
pened during the years of childhood and adolescence. 

Within a few years physicians practicing psycho-analysis 
abandoned hypnosis in the treatment of patients: It had been 
discovered that the same results could be obtained with the pa- 
tient in the waking state by means of certain technique—ques- 
tioning, suggestion, obtaining the reaction to certain words and in 
the interpretation of dreams. This last is one of the most impor- 
tant contributions psycho-analysis has made to the study of the 
human mind. Our dreams are colored by history, tradition, folk- 
lore and mythology, but their symbolism can usually be inter- 
preted in the clearest way by scientific analysis and the knowledge 
of the individual’s life. 

Perhaps the most important result that has come through this 
delving into the personality 
is the recognition of a defi- 
nite law underlying the 
working of the mind. It 
can be demonstrated that 
no expression or product of 
our mentality, no matter 
how trifling or seemingly in- 
consistent, is really without 
reason or without motive. 
Only the proper technique 
of psycho-analysis is re- 
quired to show how the un- 
conscious mind _ provides 
the determining force of our 
behavior and speech, and to 
make clear what their true 
significance is. 

It is apparent to even the 
casual observer that as a 
person develops from in- 
fancy, he must give up 
more and more of his prim- 
itive instinctive tendencies, 
in order to exist with his 
fellows in a highly complex 


civilization. As these ideas, desires and cravings are overcome, 
they are relegated to the unconscious mind. The suppression 
of the inherent cravings, pushing them out of the conscious, 
does not mean that they have ceased to exist, or that they have 
ceased to have effect on the individual. For psycho-analysis has 
proved that they do have a most subtle but decided effect on 
our lives. Like long forgotten events which are flashed across 
our minds by some chance happening that recalls them, these 
buried instincts may be roused at any time, or even while for- 
gotten and apparently dead, they may still exercise a continuous 
but unrecognized effect upon our conscious actions. 

These unconscious ideas which have such a strange effect on 
our conduct and our physical and mental health are designated 
by the psycho-analysts “complexes.” How great is the influence 
on our lives from the unconscious is well expressed in the fre- 
quently mentioned comparison of the iceberg. One-fourth above 
the water, three-fourths below the water is the iceberg; likewise, 
one-fourth of our actions have conscious motives, and three- 
fourths unconscious. 

The whole question of the individual’s successful struggle in 
life is thus seen to depend upon what influences in his environ- 
ment have caused repressions, and how he has reacted to these 
repressions. Modern society places barriers against many of our 
inherent desires, with the result that instead of reaching all- 
round, well-balanced development, certain impulses are checked 
and remain in the undeveloped stage of childhood. Strong per- 
sonalities more successfully withstand this repression, finding 
such outlets for their feelings that the repressions become minor 
considerations. Those whose lives bring them many repressions 
and few opportunities to express their personalities, become vic- 





























Obsessed to talk about 
her trouble, a disastrous 
breakdown has been 
feared for this young wife. 
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tims of many nervous ills. Few people, indeed, come to maturity 
without some undeveloped instincts or suppressed longings. Few 
people have found complete and gratifying outlet for all their 
emotions and instincts, so that they have no complexes, no 
“slants” of character, peculiar traits or troublesome “phobias.” 

So it is that though originally pursued as a method of treat- 
ment for the mentally sick, psycho-analysis is also greatly valu- 
able to people with no apparent mental disturbance. Analysis 
of normal people has shown that there are but slight differences 
in the content of the unconscious in mentally ill and normal indi- 
viduals. The differences are said to be chiefly in the reactions 
to life-experiences and to the struggles caused by conflicting 
instincts, rather than in what is found buried in the unconscious. 
Thus the outstanding difference between the mentally sick and 
the normal is the failure of the former to adjust themselves to 
the realities of life. 

The most important and the most difficult task which all 
human beings must master for themselves is adaptation to their 
environment, to the complex and varying conditions of life. 
Nervous people who have an ingrained feeling of inferiority 
which makes them timid and weak in self-confidence, find this 
adaptation especially difficult. They often seek to compensate 
for the feeling of inferiority, and in so doing put too much stress 
on their defective traits in order to try to strengthen them. Shy 
persons often act in a peculiarly aggressive ‘way, and cowardly 
souls sometimes force themselves to surprising acts of bravery. 

When a person has been made aware of these restricting traits 
and detrimental characteristics by psycho-analysis, he is freed 
from a power which these morbid mental processes exerted over 
him. Energy wasted in fighting the peculiarities of disposition 
now may be transferred into other more useful channels, and the 
repressed personality will find outlet in work or interesting aim. 

Mrs. May Benvenberg-Mayer, a New York analyst who has 
had very good success with her women patients, tells of many 
cases of so-called normal people helped by psycho-analysis. A 
recent case is especially interesting as it concerned a young 
woman on the threshold of a career whose future might have 
been disastrous but for the self-knowledge she gained through 
psycho-analysis. This young woman, a student in one of the 
Eastern woman’s colleges, faced the future after her graduation 
without a plan, and in a most disturbed and unhappy state. 
Nothing interested her. There was no career, no movement, no 
art and no amusement that had more than a superficial passing 
appeal for her. As her parents were well to do, 
she was not faced with the necessity of earning 
her own living. This gave her leisure and oppor- 
tunity for interesting social contacts, but here 
again there was a prohibiting symptom. She 
shunned people, confined herself to one or two 
intimate friends, and only by actually forcing 
herself did she ever attend any kind of social 
gathering. . 

F our months of 
patient analyzing 
discovered the rea- 
sons why this young 
woman was what 
people called 
“queer.” Through 
analysis she under- 
stood what her re- 
pressions were and 
how she could cor- 
rect them. She dis- 
covered certain tal- 
ents which made 
her capable of use- 
ful work that would 
appeal to her, and 
she chose a vocation 
to her liking—social 
service. Her family 
and friends are grat- 
ified to see her now 
interested and active, self-reliant and happy. 

Because women have more sensitive natures, because of their 
protected and sheltered lives and the mental effects of such 
existence, and because they have been forced to so many repres- 
sions, psycho-analysis has especial significance for them. There 
is much of dramatic interest to be said of women with relation 
to the newest science. The matter is summed up in a very ef- 
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fective way by a prominent woman physician, Dr. Helen Willis. 
ton Brown: 

“The romantic idealism taught to little girls, the tremendous 
endeavor to shield their lives from the knowledge of evil and 
suffering and the problems of sex, is a line of instruction calcu. 
lated to create trouble. There was a time when some women 
were so shielded through life that they stood a chance of never 
seeing reality; but more recently women have been reared jn 
one tradition to live in another, and we see the harmful result 
in many ways—especially in their intense horror at existing con- 
ditions, since to them the world seems fallen from some previ- 
ously existing beatific state, rather than to have progressed from 
even cruder and crueler origins. It is only where fact comes 
in conflict with previous teaching that it inspires undue horror; 
otherwise it is accepted reasonably enough, and it must be said 
to the credit of the present generation that though parents may 
still tend to bring up their children in unreality, yet thanks to the 
pressure from the world at large, they initiate them much earlier 
than of old into fact. 

“Is it not probable that the reason women of the United 
States have been notably over-emotional and often badly ad- 
justed, lies in this very dissociation between their early youth 
and their later lives, and their bitter struggles to adjust from one 
to the other? It has been my observation that the women who 
have been early initiated into the inherent cruelties and hard- 
ships of existence are likely to be of much more stable and stal- 
wart stuff than their more sheltered sisters, and though they may 
be lacking in the provocative charm arising from ignorance and 
half-knowledge, no one can grudge them their happy acceptance 
of fact.” 

It is very true that suffering is caused not so much by the trials 
and sorrows of life as by the way in which we regard them. Some 
people we know bear up well under tragic experiences. Others are 
crushed by mere disappointments. For the person absorbed with 
superstitions, sentimental ideas and illusions, life must have many 
shocks, painful adjustments and bitter disillusionment. Constant 
readjustment of the mental attitude toward the environment is 

necessary. Under these circumstances how 

can a person bring purpose and accomplish- 

ment into her life? To those who early are 

taught reality, truth and independent think- 

ing, development will be more rapid, will be 

more complete, and usefulness in life will con- 
sequently be greater. There 
are many problems of life that 
psycho-analysis cannot adjust, 
of course; but what it can do is 
to adjust our mental attitude 
toward them. 

No influence for women has 
been more broadening, more 
stabilizing and more helpful in 
eliminating false notions and 
wrong standards than their work 
in the world. It brings them 
into contact with reality; they 
learn by actual experience, and 
they develop ability to judge 
character. They learn, too, the 
gratification that comes with 
accomplishment. Work has pro- 
vided women with a much 
needed avenue of expression for 
their talents. It means divert- 
ing interests that break up the 
monotony of existence and make 
for healthful outlook. The task 
of the wife and mother, impor- 

: tant and essential as it is to the 

_ world, is sufficient only while 
the children are young. After 
that outside interests must 
come; else the woman, having 
no outlet, becomes abnormally 
absorbed in herself, and a neurotic condition often results. Work 
has given women opportunity to express themselves in a broad 
way in terms of service to humanity. 

The whole woman movement, in the light of psycho-analysis, 
is seen to be an organized effort on the part of women to create 
in society, which is generally pervaded with the idea of mascu- 
line superiority, a changed attitude which (Continued on page 107) 


her responsibility to her 
work and to her children. 
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“Well, that’s the 
first time I ever 
had anything like 
that handed to 
me,” he said to 


Linda. 








By DU VERNET RABELL 


a iron grill banged; the street door slammed; there was the 
sound of running feet on the stair: and Dr. James Kimley 
Hains, one of the most famous throat specialists in Chicago and 
the Middle West, appeared in the upper hall, shedding his over- 
coat, calling for a glass of sherry, a bath and his evening clothes 
all in one breath. 

Kobi, the Japanese houseman, caught the flung overcoat deftly 
and leaped to the telephone, from the direction of which there im- 
mediately ensued a sound like a battery of machine-guns going 
into action; Linda flew into the dining-room and took the glass 
decanter off the sideboard; Marbury, Jean’s correct English 
governess, bustled into the front bedroom and began to reach into 
bureau drawers and wardrobes, while Mary dropped her sewing, 
tore into the bathroom and turned on both taps full. 

For the next twenty minutes the house was the scene of con- 
fusion—orders and counter-orders, rushings hither and yon, Jean’s 
excited laughter as she got under everyone’s feet,—Jean dearly 
loved these scenes of turmoil and wild haste; no matter how often 
they occurred, they never lost their charm for her,—until finally 


' the taxi door slammed, Kobi closed the front door and everybody 


— a thank-heaven-that’s-over breath and sank into the nearest 
chair. 

Linda Hains, as unbelievably beautiful as a tropical bird in her 
gown of rainbow-tinted tulle, and sequins, smiled at her husband 
over the white fox collar of her evening wrap. Linda was pretty, 
a blonde; and when a blonde is truly pretty, not just a pleasing 
combination of rose and blue and gold, she is the prettiest thing 
in the world. She looks as if the fairies must have had a hand in 
her making. 

Now Kim returned her smile, his own growing warmer as his 
appreciative eyes took in her loveliness. 

“Great heavens, Linda,” he exclaimed, “dressed for a shindig, 
your beauty positively hits a man between the eyes!” 

Linda laughed, a light, impersonal sort of laughter. She liked 
being told she was pretty, but her beauty never made her self- 
conscious. To her it was a gift, a splendid gift, if you will, but 
nothing for which she herself was in any way responsible; so why 
be silly, or conceited about it? To be sure, she took good care of 
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it; she used the proper cold creams and hair-tonics, and did the 
correct exercises before her open window each morning, and went 
to a clever dressmaker, and a genius of a milliner; but then, so 
too did she take care of her pearls and her Ming porcelains and 
Jean—and Kim, when he would let her. 

Apropos of this last, her smile faded. “You are dreadfully late, 
dear,” she sighed. “What happened?” 

Kim lighted a cigarette and settled back with a luxurious sigh, 
his wife’s hand in his. “Oh, I had to look at some X-rays—it 
was one of Dr. Frazier’s cases and had to be attended to.” 

Linda looked at him. “You're tired, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I’m tired.” He patted her hand reassuringly. “But the 
sherry set me up. By the way, you ought to lock up that sherry. 
I suspect Kobi of using it in the soup.” 

Linda giggled. “He does. And I just prevented him from 
flavoring the baked beans with a half a cupful—shades of our 
New England forefathers!” She leaned forward to look at the 
clock on the dashboard. “We are going to be dreadfully late. 
Why didn’t you keep Jim? He makes better time than a taxi.” 

“I know. But he made three trips to the hospital today—and 
the streets are in an awful condition. We wont be so very late— 
not over half an hour, and people are used to that from me.” 

“They are used to it,” Linda agreed with some heat, “but I 
know perfectly well they never blame you—especially if I wear 
a new gown. No matter at what time you show up at a person’s 
house, you are as unruffled and serene as the clouds over a spring 
landscape. J am the worried, the nervously apologetic one. And 
people, especially women, look over my new frock and say: “Little 
fiend, I’ll wager she kept that poor man waiting for hours while 
she wrestled with those new fastenings.” 

Kim laughed. “Don’t let it worry you.” 

Linda shook her head. “I wish it didn’t. I began to think at 
the concert this afternoon—I went to hear Adrienne Darnelli in 
that series of Brittany fisher-songs—that we have paid an awfully 
high price for your success.” 

“Did you enjoy the concert?” Kim asked, seeming not to hear 
the latter part of her sentence. He knew that if he said any- 
thing about this, it would only open a discussion, and a perfectly 
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useless discussion, at that. No 
one knew better than Kim what 
demands his ever-growing prac- 
tice made upon him, his strength, 
his mind, his nerves; but at 
present he didn’t know what he 
was going to do about it,-and so 
saw no use in allowing the sub- 
ject to insinuate itself into his 
conversation with Linda. 

Linda fortunately allowed her- 
self to be diverted—for the 
moment. “Yes. Oh, Kim, I 
wish you could have heard her!” 

“Have I ever heard her— 
Adrienne Darnelli? I don't 
think so.” 

“We were going to hear her 
last year in ‘Tosca.’ Don’t you 
remember? It was the night 
Jean had the croup.” 

“And isn’t she singing at the 
Metropolitan now?” Kim asked, 
more for the sake of keeping 
the conversation in safe channels 
than because he really cared 
where the prima donna sang. 

“No, she isn’t singing in 
opera this year. But she will 
next year.” A fit of coughing 
interrupted her. “Goodness,” 
she said after a moment, “I 
hope I didn’t catch more cold 
this afternoon. I kept my coat 
on. I must hurry and save 
money for that sable scarf. I 
need it to throw about my 
shoulders—my coat makes me 
so hot, and then I catch cold 
when I go out.” 

Kim was regarding her anx- 
jously. “I don’t like that cough, 
Linda. I think you'd better 
pack up and run down to Pine- 
hurst for a week or so.” 

“All right,” Linda assented 
enthusiastically. “Let’s do that 
and you can play golf—” 

_ “Oh, I can’t go,” Kim said. 

“My time is filled up for weeks. 
Consultations, operations — I 
hate to look at my appointment- 
book.” 

“But couldn’t you break some 
of your appointments? I should 
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think your health—you look so 
fagged, dear.” 

“Oh, I’m all right. I couldn’t 
break any of my appointments. 
I’ve never done that sort of thing. When people reserve their 
time with me, they get it if I am able to stand on my feet.” 

Linda sighed. “I often think we were happier before you were 
so successful—when we used to slip away together for little trips 
to forget the fact that it takes years for a throat specialist to get 
on his feet.” 

“T know.” Kim himself sighed. 

Linda was quick to take advantage of this sigh. “Oh, Kim, 
couldn’t you manage now—just for three or four days?” 

“Dear, I couldn’t afford to do it. Oh, I don’t mean the trip 
itself; I mean losing the time. And time is money is no joke 
where I am concerned.” 

“TI suppose not.” Linda bit her lips. For the rest of the 
drive she was rather silent. But as Kim so often told her, she 
was a good little sport, and by the time the car drew up at her 
hostess’ door, she was smiling again. As Linda always claimed, 
a smile was quite as effective as anything else to conceal one’s 
— processes from the prying eyes of an admittedly curious 
world. 

After the dinner next evening Kim looked up from his news- 
paper. “By the way, Linda,” he asked, “what was the name of 
that singer you went to hear yesterday afternoon?” 


Kim fished for brook-trout and played golf and made love to a radiant Linda. 


“Adrienne Darnelli. Why?” 

“Curious coincidence, isn’t it? 
ment this morning.” 

Linda was all excitement. “Oh, Kim—not really! 
see her—and is she beautiful?” 

Kim laughed. “My dear child, I haven't seen her yet. She 
comes in—let me see—I think it’s Friday at one.” 

“Oh, that will interfere with your luncheon, wont it? But I 
suppose her time is limited too. They say these opera-singers 
have every hour planned—that they live on a regular schedule.” 

“Um!” Kim had gone back to his paper. 

Linda came and sat down on the arm of his chair. “Oh, Kim, 
may I come into the office that day—just to see her? I’ve been 
crazy to see her off the stage. She’s young, you know—but even 
so, she can never look as buoyantly young, as beautiful, as she 
looks on the stage when in that apple-blossom gown she sings ‘Je 
reviendra.’ ” 

Kim slipped his arm: about her. “Of course you may come in. 
Bring me a piece of Kobi’s cake, and after your songbird has de- 
parted, you can come into the operating-room with me while I 
eat it. Meanwhile, play to me. I’ve got a headache; and you 
sing that ‘Reviendra’ song pretty well yourself.” 


She telephoned for an appoint- 
And did you 
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Promptly at one on the following Friday, Linda presented her- 
self at the office. Her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes shining; 
she was a trifle breathless, as if she had been hurrying. 

The nurse at the desk rose and came forward as Linda cast a 
quick glance about the reception-room. 

“Do you want to see the Doctor, Mrs. Hains?” she asked. 

Linda shook her head and beckoned the nurse out into the hall. 
“fs Adrienne Darnelli in the consultation-room?” she asked ex- 
itedly. 
: | ee so,” Miss Towne answered. “Her appointment was 
for one. It’s quarter past now.” 

“Js she wonderfully beautiful?” 

Miss Towne .turned back to the reception-room. “I don’t 
know. I just came back from lunch, I wasn’t here when she 


came. 

The bell on her desk rang, and she left the room. A moment 
later she reappeared and beckoned Linda. 

Kim was examining some instruments with one of his assistants. 
He laughed as Linda glanced quickly into the next room. 

“She isn’t there. She rang up just before you came in and 
said she wasn’t able to keep her appointment.” He frowned. “I 
could have used that time.” 

“Can’t you fill it?” Linda asked. 

Kim shook his head. “Too late.” He turned to his desk. “Call 
Miss Towne,” he directed. ‘We can take a preliminary look at 
the income sheet now.” And his face assumed that so-familiar 
expression that appears on the faces of so many just prior to 
March first—that here-I’ve-worked-like-a-dog-for-my-money-and- 
the-Government-comes-and-grabs-it look. 

Linda touched him timidly on the arm. “Oh, Kim, if you have 
an hour out—and anyway, you haven’t had your luncheon,—we 
could run down to the Athletic Club. Oh, couldn’t you, Kim?” 

Kim looked up, laughing. “From that disjointed outburst, I 
take it that I am being invited to take you to luncheon—is that 
it?” 

Linda tilted her round white chin. “Yes, Kim.” She spread out 
her fur-trimmed frock. “See how nice I look? I wore my newest 
dress in honor of the unusual event.” 

“What unusual event?” Kim asked. 

“Why—why, seeing Adrienne Darnelli, you dear old goose! I 
don’t have the chance every day for a close-up of the most famous 
lyric soprano in America.” 

“Tell me something of this Adrienne Darnelli,’ Kim asked 
presently when his objections had been overcome, and he and 
Linda were walking down the Boulevard in the direction of the 
Athletic Club. “She seems an erratic sort of person. Miss Towne 
says she speaks very poor English, and she could hardly make 
out what she was talking about over the telephone.” 

“She’s French,” Linda explained, “although her name is Italian. 
Oh, my dear—she’s a character out of the best seller of the year! 
She’s the youngest, most beautiful, most fascinating prima donna 
singing today, and she has an enormous following, people who 
are mad about her—in this country and France and South Amer- 
ica. They heap the stage with flowers and draw her carriage 
home after the opera—that sort of thing. And she’s imperious 
and spoiled, and very rich—do you know why she isn’t to sing 
this year at the opera—I told you, didn’t I?” 

“No, I don’t think you did.” 

“Well, last year when it was time to renew her contract, she 
asked for a perfectly huge salary, double what she had been 
getting before. And they wouldn’t give it to her. And she 
laughed and left. She said she needed the rest, anyway, and 
that they’d have to have her back—the public would demand it.” 

“For heaven’s sake, why? She isn’t the only singer in the 
world, is she?” 

“No, but it’s her charm. Everyone who hears her goes quite 
mad over her. Her voice, her acting, and—well, it’s simply that 
she knows how to ‘get’ people.” 

“If the rest of the opera-going public feel as you do,” Kim 
laughed, “I feel sure of hearing her at the opera next year.” 
There was a pause. “You don’t think that salary business was 
press-agent stuff, do you—that there might have been another 
reason for her leaving?” 

“Why, certainly not,” Linda answered in a shocked tone. 

“Well, I was just wondering what she was coming to me for. 
She seemed to want another appointment in a hurry.” 

“And did you give it to her?” 

“T think so. I’m not sure.” 

Linda looked at him severely as she turned into the club en- 
trance. “I should think that even you could remember the ap- 
pointment of anyone as important as Adrienne Darnelli.” 





T four-thirty of an afternoon about a week later Miss Towne, 
sitting at her desk in Dr. James Kimley Hains’ office, took 
down the telephone receiver. 

“Dr. Hains’ office, Miss Towne speaking. i 

“Are you there?” a cool leisurely English voice inquired. “This 
is Miss Morris—Madame Darnelli’s secretary. Madame will be 
unable to keep her appointment with Dr. Hains this afternoon at 
five o’clock.” 

“No?” There was a moment’s silence while Miss Towne drew 
her pencil through a name on the appointment-book. Then she 
turned again to the telephone and her voice held the chill of fall- 
ing snow. “Very well; but you understand, of course, that a 
charge is made for time reserved unless canceled twenty-four 
hours in advance.” 

She stopped. An avalanche, an earthquake, some such cata- 
clysm appeared to be taking place at the other end of the wire. 

“Thees ees Madame Darnelli,” a high, clear voice was assert- 
ing, “Adrienne Darnelli—do you hear me? I weesh, immediate- 
ment, to speak weeth the Doctaire—” 

“T will take your message.” 

“Mon Dieu—did you not hear me? I weesh to speak weeth 
the Doctaire heeself.” A volley of rapid French followed, and 
while the battle was still raging, Miss Towne got Kim on the 
wire. 

The tumult and the shouting died—and that at once. A dove 
was cooing over the wire, a soft breeze blowing over the lily- 
fields; a thrush was singing in the hawthorn hedge. 

“Oh, Doctaire,” Darnelli was saying, “Moi, je suis desolée— 
vous comprenez Francais, Docteur? Non—gquelle dommage! 
My Eengleesh, he—what you say?—fierce. But theese is what 
I weesh to say: I am sorry, distrait, but eet ees impossible for 
me to come thees afternoon. I practice too long. My throat— 
you know?” 

Kim found himself saying hurriedly, placatingly—and to his 
own intense amazement: “Why, yes—of course—” 

“And your secrétaire and my secrétaire,” the voice of angels 
went on, “they are so stupid, n’ est ¢e pas? But we, we are not 
stupid; we adjust in one leetle moment. You weel forgive me, 
will you not? And I may call up—and you will give me another 
moment of your so precious time, ver’ soon? Tonight I leave for 
New York, but I return immediatement, and then we arrange. 
Yes? I am tiresome, mais que voulez vous, Monsieur le Doc- 
teur ; we are all tiresome, we children who seeng.” 

Kim answered something. He believed it was to the effect that 
of course she could have more time. There was a soft gurgle of 
laughter, murmured thanks, something in French, more thanks, 
voluble thanks, and the click of the receiver. 

Twenty minutes later Linda entered the office. Miss Towne 
nodded and touched the button on her desk. “You can go right 
in,’ she said. “The doctor is in the sterilizing-room.” 


IM wasn’t in the sterilizing-room, but Linda knew that she 
must stay “put” in Kim’s office; so she possessed her soul 
with what patience she could until Kim appeared. 

“Why did you shut me up in here?” she demanded then. 
“Now I’ve missed seeing Darnelli—and I came down on pur- 
pose. Did you forget?” 

“Yes, I did forget,” Kim acknowledged. Then he tapped his 
pencil irritably on the back of the chair. “But you had your 
trip for nothing.” He shrugged. “You were right when you 
said that Darnelli was a spoiled irresponsible child.” 

“I didn’t say just that. But is she—how do you know?” 

Kim laughed, a note of chagrin in his laughter. “Well, her 
secretary broke her appointment this afternoon, and then she 
and Miss Towne—you know Towne—had some trouble over the 
phone about paying for the time, and Darnelli herself got on the 
wire like a small whirlwind—” 

“She isn’t small—not very,” Linda put in. : 

“Well, she sounded small and young—and—you know like a 
naughty child. You wanted to shake her, or smack her hands.” 

“But Kim,” Linda interrupted again, “you didn’t talk to her 
yourself, did you?” 

“Yes. She insisted; and I rather imagine that 
everything gives way when that young lady be- 
gins to insist. I never exactly knew what charm 
was, until this afternoon. Adrienne Darnelli is 
the answer. Her voice—you know broken 
English is awfully attractive, isn’t it, and French 
must be a pretty language.” 

Linda was looking at him, a vague but grow- 
ing trouble in her eyes. “Yes,” she assented. 
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Then she added slowly: “But I never heard you say so before— 

I speak French, you know.” 

: “So you do, so you do.” Kim was looking with absent attention 
at a spray bottle. “Is Adrienne Darnelli singing in Chicago now?” 

“No, she isn’t.” Linda’s unusually soft voice took on a sud- 
den tautness. “But that needn’t matter. You'll see her—she’s 
coming in for an appointment, isn’t she?” 

Kim looked up with a start. Then he came forward and slipped 
his hand under Linda’s round chin, raising her face. “Linda—why, 
Linda, Lady-bird, are you jealous? He caught her in his arms, 
laughing with sudden boyishness. “You beautiful child! I never 
saw you jealous before—I’m flattered to death.” 

Linda wriggled free, and turned her shoulder. “I suppose I’m 
silly.” Her voice shook, “but Adrienne Darnelli is famous for her 
love affairs—and that sort of woman, who loves one man today 
and another tomorrow, is always so attractive to a man.” Her 
little teeth clicked vindictively. “I wish I’d had an affair with that 
young Italian count who was visiting Marion Henderson—then I 
guess I wouldn't have had to spend my Saturday afternoon alone, 
and if I wanted to go to tea, to go by myself.” 

“Oh, cut that, Linda—why, darling, if you ever did anything 
like that—” Kim’s voice grew stern. “Well, don’t; that’s all.” 
He turned Linda about and made her look at him, her dark eyes 
stormy, and her lips quivering. “Linda, dear—why, you've never 
acted this way before. I think you're developing nerves—your 
cold has pulled you down. I'll tell you what—we'll go to tea to- 
gether, you and I.” 

Linda’s face lighted up. “Really—Kim, not really?” 

“Really. Ill. get ready now.” He looked down at 
her quizzically. “I can’t have that wonderful velvet out- i 
fit going to waste. By the way, is that the sable scarf ih 
you have been saving your pennies for?” f 

Linda pirouetted before him. “Yes, do you like it? ny 
Don’t say you do,” she added hurriedly, “because I am i 
going to take it back.” i 

“But it’s so good looking, and you've been 
talking about it for so long—” 6 


\) 
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“T know, but it’s too short—and too expensive. 
Anyhow, I don’t care so much for sable: it’s 
old— Oh, well—” She laughed and added: “Sou- 
vent la femme varie.” 

“What does that mean?” Kim demanded sus- 
Ppiciously. 

“Ask Adrienne Darnelli.” Linda made 
a moue at him, and blew him a kiss as 
she left the room. 

Three nights later at dinner Linda 
found an envelope under her plate. 

“What’s this?” she asked Kobi. 

Kobi looked across the table. “Doc- 
tor, he put.” Kobi was a conversational 
economist. 

Linda opened the envelope and drew 
forth five crisp ten-dollar bills. 

“Tt’s a joke,” Kim 
explained. “But don’t 
go up in the air when 
I explain it. This 
morning a messenger 
brought them in, and 
demanded Madame 
Darnelli’s _receipted 
bill from Miss 
Towne. She’d given 
it to him, and he’d 
gone before I knew 
anything about it.” —_ 

“Why, what would —= 
you have done if you had known?” Linda 
asked. 

“Nothing—but don’t you think it odd she 
didn’t send a check?” 

Linda laughed as she slipped the bills back 
into the envelope. “Nothing is queer that 
Adrienne Darnelli does. It’s just—Darnelli.” 

Darnelli and her eccentricities dropped out 
of the conversation, but the next day she 
made her reappearance. This time it was in 
the form of a message from Miss Morris, and 
that young lady was seemingly as near excite- 
ment as she ever permitted herself to be. 


Linda was all 
excitement. “Oh, 
Kim! And did 
you see her?” 
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She had just received a telegram from Madame Darnelli, fo. | 
lowed by a long-distance telephone call. Madame was ill in New 
York, seriously ill; her physician said that an immediate opera. 
tion on her throat was necessary. Could Dr. Hains go on at once? 
Madame would consider no one else. ; 

Kim said it was out of the question; Miss Morris urged, and 
finally said she would give no definite answer to Madame but 
would call again. 

“She said that Madame Darnelli was in no fit condition to go 
to New York,” Kim told Linda that night, when he was explaining 
the circumstance to her. ‘But she was to sing at a benefit, and 
she never breaks a benefit engagement. Rather decent of her, 
isn't it? Her secretary, this Miss Morris, spoke very guardedl-, 
but it seems her voice is in danger—” é 

“Oh, not her wonderful golden voice!” Linda broke in anxiously. 

“Well, so I gathered. You know how close these singers are 
about their voices. I wish I knew what the trouble was—I wish 
she had had her examination. Of course, Miss Morris could tell 
me nothing. Weed is her physician in New York; you know Lang. 
don Weed.” He paused, smiling. “If there was the slightest 
chance of my being able to arrange it, I’d go. It means something 
to have a singer of Darnelli’s reputation select a man to operate. 
You know how those New York men feel—nothing good ever came 
out of the West. And Chicago!” 
ica Kim, you must go,” Linda put in. “It would mean every. 
thing.” 

Kim lifted a deprecatory shoulder. “I don’t want to sound like 
a conceited idiot, Linda, but you know I have rather passed 
the stage where I need advertising, even such as _ that 
would be.” 

Linda shook her head. She said she wasn’t much on argu- 
ing, but she thought, she felt, that Kim ought to go. 

And Miss Towne thought so; she knew she could arrange it. 
Miss Hunter could be shifted and that operation at St. Agnes’ 
could wait. For twenty minutes she and Kim went over the 
appointment-book, and when later, Miss Morris telephoned, 

she was told that Dr. Hains would leave 

for New York the following Friday on 
the Broadway Limited. 

Linda, her petty jealousy apparently 
quite forgotten in sympathy for Ma- 
dame Darnelli, herself packed Kim’s 
bag. She and Miss Bayard, the operat- 
ing nurse, and Dr. Cary the assistant, 
who was going with Kim, checked over 
again and again the articles in the cases, 
and finally Linda rose, confident that 
nothing had been forgotten. 

Then she ran out to get some maga- 
zines for Kim to read on the train, and 
when she returned, she found Kim in 
the hall trying to get the office on the 
telephone. 

“Just a few things I thought of on 
the way up to tell Miss Towne about,” 
he explained to Linda. 

The wire was busy, and it was fifteen 
frantic minutes before Kim finally 

heard Miss Towne’s voice. 
Then it was raspy and 
shaken with nervousness, not 
to mention rage. 

“I’ve been trying to get 
you for the last quarter of 
an hour,” she declared. “I 
was almost crazy, Doctor, 
because I was afraid I’d miss 
you, that you’d leave for the 
train—” 

“What is it?” Kim broke 

in “What has happened?” 

“It’s that Darnelli woman,” Miss 
Towne snapped. “I had a telephone 
message from her secretary half an 
hour ago—gee, how I hate that 
woman! Every time I hear her 
voice it means trouble!” 

“Yes, but what did she want?” 
Kim demanded impatiently. 

“Madame Darnelli is coming back 
to Chicago. (Continued on page 115) 
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Fifty-two Vacation Weeks a Year 


Why mourn for vacation days that are over? 


It is perfectly 


possible to put a bit of vacation into every week of the year. 


By HELEN BAGG 
Illustrated by ELLSWORTH YOUNG 


SHORT time ago three 
A women, all belonging to that 
interesting period of life which one 
of our novelists has characterized 
as “after thirty,” were in the dress- 
ing-room of a gymnasium. Two of 
them quite evidently were reduc- 
ers, while the third was morbidly 
thin. The conversation between the 
two, who had just passed through 
a strenuous hour in gymnasium, 
shower and swimming pool, had 
reached the usual stage: 

“Well, I don’t know! My sister-in-law tried that diet for a 
month, and she said she’d much rather die than live on it another 
week. Now, I’ve lost four and three-quarters pounds—” 

Then the thin woman broke into the conversation. 

“Do you folks do the gymnasium and the swimming both?” 
And upon hearing that they did, she said wistfully: ‘I believe 
I'll try both, too.” 

There was a pause while the stout ones surveyed the thin one 
with that mixture of envy and pity with which the hopelessly fat 
inevitably survey the hopelessly thin; then one of them said: 

“Oh, why do you do it? You're not fat. Why do you want to 
work so hard?” 

Now, this is really a significant story, and that is why I’m tell- 
ing it. It illustrates two points. First, the reason, to my mind, 
why some people are fat; and second, the unfortunate mental 
attitude of a good many women toward athletics. 

Personally, without any scientific warrant for the statement, I 
believe that fat is largely temperamental, the result of the easy- 
going, “let’s-be-comfortable, why-bother-to-work-or-worry nature 
just as thinness belongs more often than not to the sisterhood of 
Martha. There are male Marthas too, but they don’t count in 
this article. 

Furthermore, there is a tendency among us womenfolk to look 
upon physical exercise as hard work, undertaken solely for pur- 
poses of health and looks, instead of as a God-given means of 
having a royally good time with each other. : 

Ever since the American woman took to growing fat we have 
had books galore written upon methods of diet and exercise; and 
the American woman, to do her justice, has responded nobly and 
tried them all, especially the diets. I scarcely know a stout 
woman who hasn’t some particular diet to which she clings more 
or less faithfully. Indeed, I think women are more conscientious 
in this food matter than men. They can Hooverize without mak- 
ing the lives of the entire household dull and gray. I know of 
one fat man whose wife was so earnestly resolved that he should 
become sylphlike that she put the whole family on the meager 
diet which was prescribed for him. -The family dwindled, but he 
did not; investigation showed that he was indulging in a large fat- 
forming luncheon at a downtown restaurant by way of compen- 
sation. 

Some women pin their faith to books and some to doctors; some 
intrepid souls indulge in rubber corsets and queer.kinds of baths. 
Some get results and some do not; but none of them seem to 
get much real fun out of the business; whereas, if they would 
only take the second part of the advice—exercise—insisted upon 
by most of the books and doctors, but dodged by the patient, they 
would not only get quicker results but would find life so much 
more worth the living while struggling. 





Women hate to get their hair wet. 


_the older girl—has been less fortunate. 


All this, you will say, is far from 
the subject of an all-year-around 
vacation—but it isn’t. It is merely 
leading you gently and persuasive- 
ly up to it, just as we lead the 
guileless child, with the penny in 
one hand and the chocolate-drop in 
the other, up to the wicked-looking 
medicine-bottle. For it is my idea 
that the beneficial part of a vaca- 
tion, the thing that the business 
woman or the tired home woman 
gets or should get out of her two 
or three weeks’ vacation, can be taken at home and made to 
stretch over the year, and can also be made a pleasant and a 
delightful thing, as well as a medicine for mind and body. 

Of course I am assuming that you are the kind of woman who 
knows how to choose a vacation. If you are perfectly content 
with two weeks of sitting on the veranda of a fashionable hotel, 
or walking up and down a board walk watching other people’s 
clothes or lack of them, or taking hot and hurried trips to crowded 
cities, nothing that I can say will interest you. 

Fortunately, the average woman, whether she is in business or 
whether she runs a home, which is a business in itself nowadays, 
is realizing more and more the value of the vacation spent out 
of doors, and here is where we come down to brass tacks. I hold 
that the sensible woman will try to choose the sort of vacation, 
part of which she can bring home with her for the rest of the 
year, to keep her feeling “fit” for the grind of the winter. 

You cannot bring home the mountains, lakes or rivers among 
which you spent your holidays; but you can bring home some of 
the sunshine, the fresh air and the walks, swims, rides and other 
forms of physical exercise which you enjoyed. And you can, if 
you will bring to these the right spirit—the spirit that the young- 
ster brings to her basket-ball or her corkscrew dive—get a lot of 
genuine pleasure out of the medicine bottle. 

Please don’t say that you are not a youngster and can’t be one. 
Didn’t the greatest Philosopher who ever lived say that you must 
become as a little child in order to enter the kingdom of heaven? 
So why not begin a little bit this side of heaven? I know a 
woman who learned to swim and to dive after sixty. I know an- 
other, also in the sixties, who wouid no more miss her biweekly 
gymnasium class than she would her dinner, and whose smooth 
skin and pink cheeks are a tribute to the cleansing effects of exer- 
cise followed by shower-baths. 

It is one of the hopeful phases of modern life that the business 
woman whose time is limited, and the home woman whose finances 
are equally so, are being given opportunities to get the physical 
and the mental benefit of exercise kept up throughout the year, 
and not merely for the vacation period. The wealthy woman has 
always had these opportunities. She has had her athletic clubs 
in winter, her country clubs in summer, and her trips to Florida 
or California or North Carolina. But the woman who is holding 
down a job has little time for these pleasant indulgences even 
though her salary is large enough to warrant them, which it usually 
isn’t. And to the woman who is running a household and bringing 
up two or three youngsters on a moderate income, they are 
equally impossible. 

Young girls have their. high-school sports, their campfire organ- 
izations and their vacation camps; but the older woman—even 
All this, however, is 
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undergoing a change, and various opportunities are being put 
within the reach of the woman whose time and means are limited, 
either because of her job or her family. 

The business woman is sometimes inclined to speak impatiently 
of the woman whose only occupation is home-making. I have 
heard them, and I know. In some cases the impatience is merited. 
We all know the sort of married woman who, living in a tiny 
apartment, having no children to care for, does her marketing over 
the telephone and spends her time in the shops, playing bridge or 
at the matinée. That is not the type of woman I mean when I 
say the woman whose business is the home. I mean the woman 
who is bringing up a baby or two, doing much of her own house- 
work and perhaps her sewing, and making home an agreeable 
place—a “business,” surely, just as much as a position in an office 
or a store. And if after doing all this she still has time and in- 
clination to do something else worth while, she should be called 
a clever business woman. It is because there are many such 
women both at home and in the business world that so many new 
fields of activity for women are coming into being. 

As we are talking just now about physical, rather than intel- 
lectual activities—though the physical properly developed in- 
cludes the mental, of which more anon,—let us cite as some of 
these fields the Y. W. C. A., the social center, the public golf-links, 
the less expensive country or athletic club, and the municipal 
swimming pool. 

I have in mind a social center in one of our large cities which 
will do well as an illustration of what the social-center idea stands 
for and what it can do for women. In this building, which is 
located pleasantly, not far from the church which helps to support 
it—and let me say that although under the protection of a church, 
it is, like the Y. W. C. A., absolutely non-sectarian in its member- 
ship—there are classes in gymnasium-work, swimming, dancing of 
all kinds, chorus singing, and dramatic work, besides the various 
kinds of educational classes. There are day classes for women 
who are at home, and evening classes for women who are em- 
ployed, and the rates are moderate—well within reach of the 
down-trodden “middle class” to which most of us belong. 

It is an inspiring thing to watch one of these evening classes 
at work in the gymnasium, in bloomers and middies, marching, 
exercising, doing fancy stunts on rings or ladder, playing basket 
ball and the like. Sometimes a class will number fifty or sixty 
women, and when you stop to think that it comes at the end of 
a day’s work, you realize that they must be getting some very 
real pleasure and benefit from it or they would never make the 
effort. It is much easier to go home and tumble into an easy- 
chair, or spend the evening at the movies; but once you have 
learned the keen joy of physical exercise, you cannot bear to give 
it up. 

Quite apart from the “fit” feeling which physical exercise gives 
is the pleasure of competition with others, the satisfaction of 
accomplishing something difficult. There is a very real pleasure 
when something which has seemed impossible to do suddenly 
capitulates—becomes natural and easy, and you wonder how it 
ever could have seemed so out of reach! I shall never forget my 
joy when after many 
weary hours on horse- 
back I found that I 
could “post” when I 
wanted to without let- 
ting everybody know 
what I was doing— 
advertising the fact by 
those awful jolts from 
the saddle which we 
see daily on our bridle- 
paths. You may talk 
all you like about the 
joy of solving a busi- 
ness, an intellectual or 
an artistic problem; it 
is a joy, of course; but 
after all, there is some- 
thing about a physical victory that stirs the heart of man—or 
woman. 

We women used to think it was “cute” to be timid. We didn’t 
really think so—we never admired each other for cowardice, but 
the men told us that they liked us that way, and we believed 
them. Those of us who love physical prowess have learned the 
happiness that comes of fear overcome and thrown aside, and 
we don’t want to see our girls coming up afraid of things. One 
of the things the late war taught us was that al] women were 


not pacifists, and another that 
very few women when put to 
the tests are cowards. But 
when we look at the hollow 
chests, the slumped shoulders 
and the hobbled walks that the 
fashions have of late imposed 
upon girls and 
women, we do 
wish that the 
world would re- 
alize that beauty 
is just as much 
a matter of fig- 
ure, poise and 
strength as it is 
of face, coiffure 
and complexion. 

During one of 
the Liberty Loan 
campaigns a busi- 
ness firm in one 
of our cities had 
a fife-and-drum 
corps among its 
girl employees. 

The corps 

marched through 

the streets in a 

very becoming 
costume of short navy-blue skirts, white blouses, and “jacky” caps. 
They played very well and made a fetching bit of publicity for 
the Loan. But the feature of the affair was the leader, a girl 
who marched ahead swinging the baton of the drum major as 
though she had been in the habit of leading a fife-and-drum corps 
all her life. She was a beautifully poised girl, and she walked 
with her chin up, her shoulders back, her weight perfectly bal- 
anced—she was, in a word, an illustration of what a pretty girl 
ought to look like, and she gave one a hopeful feeling as to what 
the business woman of the future can be if she likes. 

It is this exquisite physical poise carried to perfection that we 
admire in the Russian dancers and that brings us back to the 
old Greek definition of the dance. “To dance is to take part in 
the cosmic control of the world.” Now, while I can’t tell you 
where this girl who led the fife-and-drum corps learned the 
physical grace which made those of us who saw her remember 
her, I do know that the firm for which she works maintains a 
gymnasium and a swimming-pool for its workers, and I would 
be willing to wager that she had availed herself of these ways 
of making her two-weeks’ vacation last throughout the year. 

Swimming is one of the vacation sports which more and more 
is becoming possible to women who wish to keep fit. Of course, 
the woman who lives near the ocean or near one of the big lakes 
has the advantage of being able to swim out-of-doors during the 
summer. No indoor pool in even the 
most perfectly appointed athletic club 
can compare with the sport out-of-doors. 
But for winter swimming the pool has 
its uses and is becoming more and more 
available. We have pools in many of the 
Y. W. C. A. recreational centers, in the 
social centers and in our municipal bath 
houses. 

Annette Kellerman says,—and who 
should know better?—that swimming is 
the ideal exercise for the development of 
the perfect female figure. She is, of 
course, a living proof of the truth of her 
saying. I remember making the remark, 
intended for the ear of my neighbor at 
the dinner-table, that Annette Kellerman 
took up swimming because there was 
something wrong with her legs. Whereupon a male chorus arose: 
“But they’re all right now!” Well, they are, and what is more 
to the point, so is all the rest of her. One feels very proud of 
the sex when one reads Miss Kellerman’s own account of her 
development from a timid, delicate child, threatened with having 
to wear braces to support her legs, to the intrepid athlete whose 
figure is one of the loveliest in the world. 

It is perfectly true that swimming will in a comparatively 
short time pull the flesh off the abdomen and the thighs, places 


Don’t be satis- 
fied with just 
learning to stay 
on a horse. 
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Everybody who has the right kind of shoes can “‘hike,’’ even if it 
means only walking part of the way to and from the office. 


where Nature does seem to love to store it, and develop the chest 
and bust as they should be developed. One of the most beauti- 
fully slim and long-limbed figures that I know belongs to a woman 
who has three grown children, and who is a two-mile swimmer. 
I know a younger woman, the mother of seven youngsters, who 
believes that she keeps her splendidly lithe figure by habitual 
swimming. 

Annette Kellerman says in one of her books that she believes 
that one reason more women do not become good swimmers is 
that they hate to get their hair wet. There is undoubtedly some- 
thing in this, and yet I believe that there is a deeper reason why 
so many of us remain among the half-swimmers, and that is, 
that being timid to begin with we are unwilling to make the 
effort to conquer our timidity and get out into the deep water. 
As long as you are obliged to stick to the safe and shallow spots, 
you will never taste the real pleasure of swimming. 

I am not advocating rashness. I don’t advise anyone who can- 
not swim to go into the deep water unless she has firmly attached 
to her anatomy some life-saving apparatus, the other end of which 
is fastened to something solid—either the ceiling indoors, or a 
husky life guard out of doors. But I do think that when you have 
learned control of breath and stroke, you should by all means 
make the effort to go into the deep water. Unless you do, you 
will never find out how easy and how pleasant it is to swim, and 
once you have conquered that uncanny thought of “nothing under 
foot,” it will never come back again. In swimming, as in all 
athletic sports, you cannot get the real 
benefit or real pleasure that belongs to 
the exercise unless you learn to do it 
well. Otherwise you remain merely the 
woman who is “working,” like the stout 
ladies in the gymnasium. 

Visit one of the indoor swimming- 
classes in your city some time. It is 
really rather startling to see so many 
women, in the plainest of tank-suits, the 
most rigid of rubber caps, quite uncon- 
scious of looks, behaving with a friendly 
camaraderie that suggests the small boy, 
helping one another—though just as 
likely as not they do not even know 
each other’s names—swimming, diving, 
performing stunts and enjoying them- 
selves thoroughly. It is as democratic 
as anything you can imagine, and as dif- 
ferent from a bridge or a tea as sunshine 
is from a rainy day. It will give you a 
new idea of woman and her ways. 

For those who may not bring home 
the swimming part of the vacation, there 
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has the right kind of shoes can “hike,” even if it means only walk- 
ing part of the way to and from the office, or up and down with 
baby’s push-cart. The only thing that makes some women walk 
at all is the fact that the city laws will not allow them to park 
cars in front of the department store. As a habit, walking grows 
upon you. I don’t mean taking tremendously long tramps,—it 
takes a real enthusiast to do that,—but the habit of walking to this 
place or that rather than taking a street-car, or walking up or down 
a couple of flights of stairs rather than crowding into an elevator. 
I mean those little walks that we can all take but that so many 
people are always trying to save themselves. Save themselves for 
what? The wheeled chair or the cot in the sanitarium? 

Those nice “hikes” that you are taking right now in your vaca- 
tion can be carried on little by little all next winter, and after a 
while you will walk from choice. A man of my acquaintance 
who is over seventy walks between four and five miles every day 
in his daily trips to and from his office, and is as slim and active 
as the ordinary man of forty. 

Horseback-riding is a more difficult sport to keep up in the 
city because of the expense; but in most large cities there are 
stables where good riding-horses are kept, and where parties are 
arranged for park riding on Sunday or in the evening, at a more 
moderate price than if one hires a horse and rides alone. The 
outfit, of course, is rather expensive, and for city riding is usually 
considered necessary. 

Don’t be satisfied, however, with just learning to stay on a 
horse. Learn to sit your horse easily and comfortably, and to 
ride with your knees. Teach your hands the difficult art of the 
bridle-rein. As in every physical exercise, the real pleasure comes 
only when you begin to do the thing well. 

An editorial in one of our newspapers in regard to the sum- 
mer-school idea said recently: ‘The summer school does not dis- 
pense with vacations. It merely gets more usefulness out of 
vacations.” That is what we want to do—to get more usefulness 
out of the vacation toward which we look during the long and 
hard-working winter. We want it to make us feel fit, and we want 
to remember that there is more to feeling fit than just having a 
good skin, a slim figure, and a light step, precious though these 
things are. There is the feeling fit within—which comes from a 
healthy, well-trained body, and which leads to eternal youth. 

I quote again from the editorial on the summer school: “The 
Greeks, from whom modern. civilization still draws inspiration, 
made no material distinction between physical and mental educa- 
tion. Their philosophers and their athletes looked upon life as a 
harmonious whole.” We need to realize today that there is a 
splendid mental education in physical education, that you cannot 
excel in physical sports without experiencing a corresponding men- 
tal benefit. Thus I say, do not be content with a two-weeks’ vaca- 
tion; make it last all the year around and profit accordingly. 
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The story so far: 


HE revolution in Russia had forced the young grand duke 

Peter Nicholevitch to flee. Changing his name to Peter 
Nichols, he went to America, and obtained work as forester for 
an eccentric named McGuire. 

Peter found his labors cheered by Beth, the pretty niece of 
McGuire’s housekeeper, Mrs. Bergen. Going through the forest 
with Peter, Beth spied a placard fastened to a tree, which warned 
McGuire that “Hawk” would come to this tree Friday night for 
his answer. McGuire sent Peter to meet Hawk and give him the 
five thousand dollars which he demanded for his silence about 
certain things in McGuire’s past. 

Peter met Hawk as agreed, but while they were counting the 
money, a bullet whistled by—McGuire, firing at long range, had 
sought to kill Hawk. The blackmailer thought Peter had fired, and 
attacked him, and in the scuffle was shot by his own revolver. 

Taking Hawk to his cabin, Peter recognized the blackmailer as 
Jim Coast, an acquaintance of Peter’s adventurous days. Jim 
related his life-story as it had involved him with McGuire, and 
portrayed Peter’s employer as a traitor. Aided by what Jim 
Coast—or “Hawk Kennedy”—had told him, Peter wrung from 
McGuire a confession. 

McGuire told Peter that years before, with Kennedy, he had 
trailed Ben Cameron, in Arizona, and found his hidden gold mine. 
Kennedy had murdered Cameron; later McGuire had, so he 
thought, murdered Kennedy; and McGuire had grown wealthy 
from the profits of the mine. Now Kennedy had come back with 
the purpose of blackmailing him. 

McGuire’s daughter surprised Beth and Peter in a love-scene. 
To save Beth’s reputation Peter announced his engagement to 
her. And then he received a letter from Princess Anastasie, warn- 
ing him that Bolshevist agents were on his trail. Beth found and 
read the letter, and thinking Peter faithless, went to his cabin to 
leave a message breaking their engagement. Hawk Kennedy, who 
had come to Peter’s cabin the night before, found her there in 
Peter’s absence; and Kennedy bound and gagged her and forced 
her to accompany him into the forest. 

For Hawk was striking now, at Peter and at McGuire. And 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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Peter’s other enemies, the Bolshevik emissaries, were aiding Hawk. 
A riot broke out at the lumber camp. Peter spoke, trying to quell 
it, but was denounced as the Russian Grand Duke Peter and 
the foe of the workingmen. A fight followed, in which Peter and 
Brierly, one of the small group of faithful workingmen, were 
knocked out. When they came to, they found that the forest 
had been set afire and Beth abducted. Peter, with Shad Wells, 
trailed Hawk and arrived in time to rescue Beth from Hawk— 
and from the advancing flames. Peter was shot in the fight. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
RETRIBUTION 


HEN they lifted Peter into the automobile and Beth got 
in beside him, his fingers moved in her own. 

“Beth!” she heard him whisper. 

“Peter—I’m here.” 

“Thank God. And—and Shad? He—he was with me—” 

“He’s asking for Shad,” she repeated to Brierly, unaware that 
her cousin, like his Biblical namesake, had come scathless through 
the fiery furnace. But some one heard the question and replied. 

“Shad’s here, Miss. He’s all right.” 

“Oh,” gasped Peter, “and there’s something else.” 

“No, no—we must go. Your wound—” 

But he insisted: ‘“I—I’m all—right. Something else, Beth. 
Some one must get—paper—blue envelope—Hawk Ken—” 

His words ended in a gasp, and he sank back in her arms. 

Beth was frightened at the sudden collapse and the look in 
his face, but she knew that his injunction was important. Keep- 
ing her courage, she called Shad Wells to the side of the car and 
gave quick directions. There was a note of appeal in her voice, 
and Shad listened, his gaze over his shoulder in the direction she 
indicated. 

“If he aint burned to a crisp by now—” 

“Go, Shad—please! And if you can, get to him and bring the 
papers in his pocket to me.” 

He met her gaze and smiled. “I reckon I'll get to him if any- 
body can,” 
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“Qh, thanks, Shad—thanks!” she muttered as the lumberman 
turned, followed by one of the others, and silently moved toward 
the flames. 

In a moment more the car was on its way to Black Rock, 
Brierly driving carefully over the rough road. It was a terrible 
ride for Beth. She supported the wounded man against her 
shoulder, her gaze on his pallid face. Her poor blistered arm 
was about his waist, but she had no thought for her own suffer- 
ing. Every ounce of strength she had left was given to holding 
Peter close to her so that he would not slip down, every ounce of 
faith in her soul given to the combat with the fears that assailed 
her. It seemed to Beth that if the faith that had brought her 
through this day and out of that furnace were still strong enough, 
she could combat even the Death that rode with them. And so 
she prayed again, holding him closely. 

Brierly drove to Black Rock House instinctively. Here were beds, 
servants and the telephone. He sounded his horn as they came 
up the driveway, and an excited group came out upon the porch. 
But Beth saw only McGuire. 

“Mr. Nichols has been shot, Mr. McGuire—he’s dangerously 
hurt’ she appealed. ‘‘He’s got to have a doctor—at once.” 

“Who—who shot him?” 

“Hawk Kennedy.” 

“And he—Hawk?” 

“He’s dead, I think.” 

She heard McGuire’s sudden gasp and saw Aunt Tillie come 
running. 


“He’s got to be put to bed, Aunt Tillie,” she pleaded. 

“Of course,” said McGuire, finding his voice suddenly. “Of 
course—at once! The blue room, Mrs. Bergen. We'll carry 
him up. Send Stryker.” 

And Aunt Tillie ran indoors. 

Peter was still quite unconscious, but between them they man- 
aged to get him upstairs. 

McGuire seemed now galvanized into activity, and while the 
others cut Peter’s coat away and found the wound, he got Ham- 
monton and a doctor on the phone. It was twelve miles away, 
but the physician promised to be at Black Rock House inside of 
half an hour. 

“Twenty minutes, and you wont regret it,” adjured McGuire. 
“Drive like hell. It’s a matter of life or death.” 

Meanwhile, Aunt Tillie, with anxious glances at Beth, had 
brought absorbent cotton, clean linen, a basin of water and a 


sponge; and Stryker and Brierly washed the wound, while Mc- 
Guire rushed for his bottle and managed to force some whisky 
and water between Peter’s teeth. The bullet, they found, had 
gone through the body and had come out at the back, 
shattering the shoulder-blade. But the hemorrhage had al- 
most ceased, and the wounded man’s heart was still beating 
faintly. 

“Tt’s the blood he’s lost,” muttered Brierly sagely. 

“He’ll come around all right. You can’t kill a-man as game 
as that.” 

Beth clung to the arms of the chair in which they had placed 
her. “You think—he—he’ll live?” 

“Sure he will. I’ve seen ’em worse’n -that.” 

She sank back into her chair exhausted. She had never fainted 
in her life, and she wasn’t going to begin. But now that all they 
could do had been done for Peter, they turned their attention to 
Beth. She had not known how much she needed it. Her hair 
was singed; her wrists were raw and bleeding; and her arms, half 
naked, were red and blistered. Her dress, soaked with mud and 
water, was partly torn or burned away. 


“Let me talk, Miss—Beth. 
I’ve got to tell you. It'll 
make me feel a lot easier.” 


“She must be put to bed here, Mrs. Bergen,” said McGuire. 
“She'll need the doctor too.” 

Beth protested and would not leave the room until the doctor 
came. But McGuire, who seemed—and somewhat justly—to 
have complete faith in the efficacy of his own remedy, gave her 
some of the whisky and water to drink, while Aunt Tillie washed 
her face and rubbed vaseline upon her arms, crooning over her 
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all the while in the comforting way of 
women of her kind, to the end that Beth 
felt the pain of her body lessen. 

It was not until the doctor arrived 
and made his examination, pronouncing 
Peter’s condition serious but not neces- 
sarily fatal, that the tension at Beth's 
heart relaxed. 

“He—he'll get well, Doctor?” she asked 
timidly. 

“I think so,” he said with a smile. 
“But we've got to have absolute quiet 
now. Id like some one here to help me.” 

“If you'd only let me—” 

But she read refusal in his eyes as he 
looked at her critically, and saw him 
choose Stryker. 

“You're to be put to bed at once,” he 
said dryly. “You'll need attention too, 
I'm thinking.” 

And so Beth, with McGuire’s arm sup- 
porting and Aunt Tillie’s arm around her, 
was led to the room adjoining—the pink 
room of Miss Peggy McGuire. Mc- 
Guire closed the door and questioned 
her eagerly. 

“You say 
killed?” 

“I think so—or—or burned,” 
Beth, now quivering in the 
reaction of all that she had 
experienced. “I—I sent 
Shad Wells to see. We left 
him lying there. We just 
had time to get away. The 
fire was all around. We got 
to the swamp, into the 
water; but he—” She put 
her face into her hands, 
trembling with the recollec- 
tion. “It was horrible. I 
can’t talk about it.” 

Aunt Tillie glared at Mc- 
Guire, but he still ques- 
tioned uneasily. 

“You—you saw nothing of a blue en- 
velope, a paper?” 

With an effort Beth lowered her hands 
and replied. 

“No. Peter—Mr. Nichols—thought of 
it. Shad Wells will bring it—if it isn’t 
burnt.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“But what you can't see,’ broke in 
Aunt Tillie with spirit, “is that the poor 
child aint fit to answer any more ques- 
tions tonight. And she sha‘n't.” 

“Er—no—of course,” said McGuire, 
and went out. 

If it had been an eventful day for 
Peter and Beth, the night was to prove 
eventful for McGuire; for not content to 
await the arrival of Shad Wells, he took 
his courage in his hands and with Brierly 
drove at once to the scene of the disaster. 
The wind had died and a gentle rain be- 
gan to fall, but the fire was burning 
fiercely. 

The other matter in McGuire’s thoughts 
was so much the more important to him 
that he had given little thought to the 
damage to his property. His forests 
might all be burned down, for all that 
he cared. 

At the spot to which Beth and Peter 
had been carried he met Shad and the 
party of men that had been looking for 
Hawk Kennedy, but the place where the 
fight had taken place was still a mass 
of fallen trees and branches all flaming 
hotly. and it was impossible for any- 


Hawk Kennedy was 


said 


one to get within several hundred yards 
of it. 

There seemed little doubt as to the 
fate of his enemy. Jonathan K. Mc- 
Guire stood at the edge of the burned 
area, peering into the glowing embers. 
His look was grim, but there was no smile 
of triumph at his lips. In his moments 
of madness he had often wished Hawk 


With a sigh of relief Beth 
saw the red car vanish. 





Kennedy dead, but never had he wished 
him such a death as this. He questioned 
Shad sharply as to his share in the adven- 
ture, satisfying himself at last that the 
man had told a true story, and then, 
noting his wounded arm, sent him back 
with Brierly in the car to Black Rock 
House for medical treatment, with orders 
to send the chauffeur with the limousine. 

The rain was now falling fast; but 
Jonathan McGuire did not seem to be 
aware of it. His gaze was on the forest, 
on that of the burning area nearest him 


where the fire still flamed the hottest—_ 


beneath the embers of which lay the one 
dreadful secret of his life. Even where 
he stood, the heat was intense, but he did 
not seem to be aware of it; nor did he 
follow the others when they retreated 
to a more comfortable spot. No one 
knew why he waited or of what he was 
thinking, unless of the damage to the 
Reserve and what the loss in money 
meant to him, They could not guess that 
pity and fear waged their war in his heart 
—pity that any man should die such a 
death, fear that the man he thought of 
should not die it. But as the hours 
lengthened and there was no report 
brought to him of any injured man 
being found in the forest near by, 
McGuire seemed to know that 
Peter Nichols had not struck for 
Beth in vain. 

When the limousine came, Mc- 
Guire sent the other watchers 
home, and got into it, sitting in 
solitary grandeur in his wet cloth- 
ing, peering out the window. The 
glow of the flames grew dimmer 
and died at last with the first pale 
light in the eastward which an- 
nounced the coming of the dawn 
A drizzle was still falling when it 
grew light enough to see. Mc- 
Guire got down and without awak- 
ening the sleeping chauffeur, went 
forth into the spectral woods. He 
knew where the old tool-cabin had 
stood, and from the description 
Wells had given him, had gained a 
general idea of where the fight had 
taken place—two hundred yards 
from the edge of the swamp where 
Nichols and the Cameron girl had 
been found, and nearly in a line 
with the biggest of the swamp 
maples, the trunk of which still 
stood, a melancholy skeleton of its 
former grandeur. 

The ground was still hot under 
the mud and cinders, but not pain- 
fully so, and he was not aware of 
any discomfort. Clouds of steam 
rose, and among them he moved 
like the ghost of a sin, bent, eager, 
searching with heavy eyes for what 
he hoped and what he feared to 
find. The old tool-house had dis- 
appeared, but he saw a heap of 
ashes, and among them the shapes 
of saws and iron picks and shovels. 
But he passed them by, making a 
straight line to the eastward and 
keeping his gaze upon the charred 
and blackened earth, missing noth- 
ing to right and left—fallen 

branches, heaps of rubbish and earth. 

Suddenly startled, McGuire halted and 
stood for a long moment. Then, his hand 
before his eyes, he turned away and 
slowly made his way back to his automo- 
bile. But there was no triumph in his 
eyes; a power greater than his own had 
avenged Ben Cameron. 

His vigil was over—his nightly vigil, 
the vigil of years. He made his way to 
his car and awakening his chauffeur, told 
him to drive to Black Rock House. But 
when he reached home, the set look that 
his face had worn for so many weeks 
had disappeared, and in its place, among 
the relaxed muscles which showed his 
years, sat the benignity of a new reso- 
lution. (Continued on page 92) 
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It was broad daylight when he quietly 
knocked at the door of the room in 
which the injured man lay. The doctor 
came to the door. It seemed that all 
immediate danger of a further collapse 
had passed, for the heart was stronger, 
and unless there was a set-back, Peter 
Nichols had an excellent chance of re- 
covery. McGuire himself offered to 
watch beside the bed; but the doctor 
explained that a trained nurse was al- 
ready on the way from Philadelphia and 
would arrive at any moment. So Mc- 


Guire went to his own room, and sink- 
ing into his armchair, slept for the first 
time in many weeks at peace. 


i> awoke in the pink room of Miss 
Peggy McGuire, in which she had 
been put to bed. She lay for a moment 
still stupefied, her brain struggling against 
the -effects of the sleeping potion that 
the doctor had given her, and then slowly 
straightened to a sitting posture, regard- 
ing in bewilderment the embroidered 
nightrobe which she wore and the flowered 
pink hangings at the windows. She 
couldn’t at first understand the pain at 
her head, and the other aches and pains 
which seemed to come at once myste- 
riously into being. But she heard a fa- 
miliar voice at her ear and saw the 
anxious face of Aunt Tillie, who rose 
from the chair at her bedside. 

“Aunt Tillie!” she whispered. 

“It’s all right, dearie,’ said the old 
woman: “You're to lie quite still until 
the doctor sees you.” 

“The doctor? Oh, I—I remember.” 
And then with a sudden awakening to 
full consciousness: “Peter!” she gasped. 

‘‘He’s better, dearie.” 

“But what does the doctor say?” 

“He’s doin’ as well as possible.” 

“Will he get well?” 

“Yes, yes. The doctor is very hope- 
ful.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Yes. He’s sleepin’ now—quiet; ye’d 
better just lie back again.” 

“But I want to go to him, Aunt Til- 
lie. I want to.” 

“No. Ye can’t, dearie—not now.” 

And so by dint of reassurance and per- 
suasion Aunt Tillie prevailed upon the 
girl to lie back upon her pillows, and 
after a while she slept again. 

But Beth was no weakling, and the 
effects of her potion wearing away, when 
the doctor came into her room some time 
later, she awoke to full consciousness. 
He saw the imploring question in her 
eyes, before he took her pulse and an- 
swered it with a quick smile: 

“He’s all right. Heart coming on 
nicely.” 

“Will he—live?” she gasped. 

“He'll be a fool if he doesn’t.” 

“What?” 

“I'd be, if I knew there was a girl 
like you in the next room with that kind 
of a look in her eyes asking for me.” 

But his remark went over Beth’s head. 
“He’s better?” 

“Yes. Conscious too. 
to be kept quiet.” 

“Did he—speak of me?” 

The doctor was taking her pulse and 
put on a professional air which hid his 
inward smiles and provoked a repetition 
of her question. 


But he’ll have 


“Did he?” she repeated softly. 

“Oh, yes,” he said with a laugh. “He 
wont talk of anything else. I had to 
give him a hypodermic to make him 
stop.” 

Beth was silent for a moment. And 
then timidly: 

“What did he say?” 

“Oh, just that you saved his life; 
that’s all.” 

“Nothing else?” 

“Oh, yes. Now that I come to think 
of it, he did.” 

“What?” 

“That he wanted to see you.” 

“Oh. And can I?” 

The doctor snapped his watch and re- 
linquished her wrist with a smile. 

“If everything goes well—tomorrow, 
for two minutes—just two minutes, you 
understand?” 

“Not until tomorrow?” 
fully. 

“You ought to be glad to see him alive 
at all. He had a narrow shave of it. 
An inch or two lower—” And then with 
a smile: “But he’s going to get well, I 
promise you that.” 

“Oh, thanks,” said Beth gratefully. 

“Don’t worry. And if you behave 
yourself, I'll let you get up after lunch.” 
He gave some directions to Mrs. Bergen 
as to the treatement of Beth’s blistered 
arms, and went out. 

So in spite of the pain that Beth still 
suffered, she was content. At least. she 
was content until Aunt Tillie brought her 
Miss Peggy McGuire’s silver hand-mir- 
ror and she saw the reflection of her once 
beautiful self. 

“Aunt Tillie!” 
sight.” 

“Maybe; but that’s a sight better 
than bein’ burned to death,” said the old 
lady soberly. 

“My hair!” 

“It’s only frizzled. They say that’s 
good for the hair,” she said cheerfully. 

“Oh, well,” sighed Beth as she laid the 
mirror down beside her. “I guess I 
ought to be glad I'm alive, after—” 

And then with an uncontrollable shud- 
der, she asked: ‘“And—-and—him?” 

“Dead,” said Aunt Tillie with unction. 
“Burnt to a crisp.” 

Beth gasped but said nothing more. 
She didn’t want to think of yesterday, but 
she couldn’t help it; the horrors she had 
passed through, the fate that might have 
been in store for her, if Peter hadn't 
found her in time! 

Beth relaxed in comfort while Aunt 
Tillie bathed and anointed her. brushed 
out the hair that was “frizzled,” refresh- 
ing and restoring her patient, so that 
after lunch she got up and put on the 
clothing that had been brought from her 
home. Her arms were swathed in band- 
ages from wrists to shoulders, but the 
pain was much less, and so when Mc- 
Guire knocked at the door and asked if 
he might see her, she was sitting in a 
chair by the window and greeted him 
with a smile. 

He entered timidly and awkwardly, 
rubbing his fingers uncomfortably against 
the palms of their hands. 

“They tell me you're feelin’ better, 
Miss Cameron,” he said soberly. “I—I'd 
like to talk to you for a moment—alone, 
if you don’t mind.” 


she asked rue- 


she gasped. “I’m a 


Aunt Tillie gathered up some bandages 
and grudgingly departed. 

McGuire came forward slowly and 
sank into a chair beside Beth's, laying 
his hand timidly on hers. 

“I thank God nothing happened to you, 
child, and I hope you believe me wien 
I say it,” he began in an uncertain voice, 

“Oh, yes sir, I do.” 

“Because the only thing that matters 
to me now is setting myself straight with 
you and Mr. Nichols.” 

He paused and then went on: 

“He—Mr. Nichols has told you every- 
thing?” 

Beth wagged her head like a solemn 
child and then laid her other hand on his. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry for you,” she said. 

“You mustn’t say that,” he muttered. 
“I—I’ve done you a great wrong—not 
trying to find out about Ben Cameron, 
not trying to find you. But I’ve suffered 
for it, Miss ’ And then eagerly: 
“You don’t mind my calling you Beth, 
do you?” 

“No, Mr. McGuire.” 

“I ought to have told what happened. 
I ought to have tried to find out if Ben 
Cameron had any kin. I did wrong. But 
I've paid for it. I’ve never had a happy 
hour since I claimed that mine that 
didn't belong to me. I've made a lot 
of money, but what I did has been hang- 
ing over me for years, making an old 
man of me before my time.” 

“Oh, please don’t be unhappy any 
more.” 

“Let me talk Miss—Beth. I’ve got 
to tell you. It'll make me feel a lot 
easier.” Beth smoothed his hand reas- 
suringly, and he clasped hers eagerly as 
though in gratitude. “I never was much 
good when I was a lad, Beth, and I never 
could get along even after I got married. 
It wasn’t in me, somehow. I was pretty 
straight as young fellows go, but nothing 
went right for me. I was a failure. And 
then—” 


HE. paused a moment with bent head, 
but Beth didn’t speak. It was all 
very painful to her. 

“Hawk Kennedy killed your father. 
But I was a crook too. I left Hawk there, 
without water, to die. It was a horrible 
thing to do—even after what he’d done 
to me. Maybe I didn’t suffer for that! 
I was glad when I learned Hawk didn’t 
die, even though I knew from that time 
that he’d be hanging over me like a curse 
—for years and years. I knew he’d turn 
up some day. I tried to forget, but I 
couldn’t. The sight of him was always 
with me.” 

“Please don’t think you’ve got to teil 
me any more.” 

“Yes, I want to. I don’t know how 
much I’m worth today.” And then in a 
confidential whisper: “I couldn't tell, 
within half a million or so, but I guess 
it aint far short of ten millions, Beth. 
You're the only person in the world out- 
side of the Treasury Department that 
knows how much I’m worth. I’m telling 
you. I’ve never told anybody else—not 
even Peggy. And the reason I’m telling 
you is because, you’ve got to know, be- 
cause I can’t sleep sound yet, until I 
straighten this thing out with you. It 
didn’t take much persuading for Mr. 
Nichols to show me what I had to do 
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HAT a good time she was having! 

Every minute she was growing more 

elated by her success. Her partner 
was absorbed in her conversation, charmed 
with her chic, enthralled by her beauty. 


Little by little she grew conscious of other 
eyes. She glanced to the right. The man at 
her other side was gazing intently at her hand. 


Quickly she doubled up her fingers. How 
long had he been staring at those nails? Had 
other people also noticed them? 


Gone was her peace, her unconscious gaiety. 
Every eye seemed fastened on her rough 
cuticle—on that one wretched little hangnail. 
What a horrid evening! 


You can never know when people are looking 
at your fingernails. Every day, often when you 
least suspect it, you are being judged by them. 
People no longer excuse ill-kept nails. They 
know that nowadays it is very easy to keep 
your nails lovely. 

Fifteen minutes’ care, once or twice a week, 
will keep your nails looking always well 
groomed. 

But do not cut your cuticle. The more it is 


cut, the thicker and tougher it grows—the 
more sore and unsightly it becomes. 


Why his downcast eyes spoiled her evening 


Has this ever happened to youP 


You can keep your cuticle smooth, firm and 
even if you manicure your nails the right way. 
Wrap a little cotton around the end of an 
orange-wood stick and dip it into the Cutex 
bottle. Then gently work the stick around 
the base of the nail, pushing back any dead 
cuticle. Wash the hands, pressing back the 
cuticle when drying them. 


For snowy white nail tips apply a little 
Cutex Nail White underneath the nails. Finish 
your manicure with Cutex Nail Polish. 


To keep the cuticle soft and pliable so that 
you do not need to manicure as often, apply 
Cutex Cold Cream at night. 


You can get Cutex at all drug and depart- 
ment stores. Cutex, the cuticle remover, 
comes in 35¢ and 65c bottles. Cutex Nail 
White, Nail Polish and Cold Cream are each 
35¢. 

Six manicures for 20 cents 


Today send two dimes with the coupon 
below and we will mail you a complete Intro- 
ductory Manicure Set large enough to last a 
month. Address Northam Warren, 114 West 
17th Street, New York City. 

If you live in Canada address Northam Warren, Dept. 

1770, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 


Mail this coupon with two dimes to Northam Warren, Dept. 1716 


114 West 17th Street, New York City 
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when he’d found out, because everything 
I've got comes from money I took from 
you. And I’m going to give you what be- 
longs to you, the full amount I got for 
that mine, with interest to date. It’s not 
mine. It’s yours, and you're a rich girl 
Beth.” 

“T wont know what to do with all that 
money, Mr. McGuire,” said Beth in an 
awed voice. 

“Oh, yes, you will. I’ve been think- 
ing it all out. It’s a deed by giit. We'll 
have to have a consideration to make it 
binding. We may have to put in ihe 
facts that I've been—er—only a sort of 
trustee of the proceeds of the Tarantula 
Mine. I’ve got a good lawyer. He'll 
know what to do—how to fix it.” 

“T—I’m sure I’m very grateful.” 

“You needn't be.” He paused and 
laid his hand over hers again. “But if 
it’s all the same to you, I'd rather not 
kave much talk about it—just what’s 
said in the deed—to explain.” 

“Tl say nothin you don’t want said.” 

The old man bent his head and kissed 
her hand, and then with a great sigh of 
relief straightened and rose. 

“Thank God!” he said quietly. And 
bidding her good-by, he walked from the 
room. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
A VIsITOR 


HE two minutes permitted by the 

doctor had come and gone. There 
had been much to say, with too little 
time to say it in. For Beth, admonished 
that the patient must be kept quiet, and 
torn between joy at Peter’s promised 
recovery and pity for his pale face, could 
only look at him and murmur soothing 
phrases, while Peter merely smiled and 
held her hand. But that, it seemed, was 
enough, for Beth read in his eyes that 
what had happened had merely set an 
enduring seal upon the affection of each 
of them. 

With the promise that she could see 
him again on the morrow, Beth went 
back to her room. She had wanted to 
return to the village, but McGuire had 
insisted upon her staying where she was, 
under the care of the doctor, until what 
they were pleased to call the shock to 
her system had yielded to medical treat- 
ment. Beth said nothing. She was already 
herself and quite able to take up her life 
just where she had left it, but she agreed 
to stay in McGuire’s house. It seemed 
to make him happier when she acquiesced 
in his wishes. Besides, it was nice to be 
waited on, and to be next to the room 
where the convalescent was. 

But the revelation as to Peter’s iden- 
tity could not be long delayed. Brierly 
had brought the tale back from the lum- 
ber-camp, and the village was all agog 
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with excitement. But Beth had seen no 
one but Mr. McGuire and Aunt Tillie, 
and Peter had requested that no one 
should tell her but himself. And so in a 
day or so, when Beth went into Peter's 
room, she found him with a color in his 
cheeks, and wearing a quizzical smile. 

“I thought you were never coming, 
Beth,” he said. 

“I came as soon as they'd let me, Peter. 
Do you feel stronger?” 

“Every hour—better when you're here. 
And you?” 

“Oh, I'm all right.” 

He looked at her with his head on one 
side. 

“Do you think you could stand hearing 
something very terrible about me, Beth?” 

But the pressure of his fingers was re- 
assuring. ‘I’m listenin’, she said. 

“Well, you know, you told me once 
that you'd marry me, no matter what I'd 
been.” 

“Yes. I meant that, Peter. I mean it 
now. It’s what you are—” 

Peter Nichols chuckled. It was his 
last chuckle as Peter Nichols. 

“Well, I’m not what you thought I was. 
I've been acting under false colors—un- 
der false pretenses. My name isn’t Peter 
Nichols. It’s Peter Nicolevitch—” 

“Then you are all Russian!” she said. 

Peter shook his head 

“No—only half of me. But I used to 
live in Russia, at a place called Zukov. 
The thing I wanted to tell you was that 
they fired me out because they didn’t 
want me there.” 

“You! How dare they? Id like to 
give them a piece of my mind,” said 
Beth indignantly. 

He took her fingers to his lips. 

“It wasn't so very bad, after all, Beth. 
It wasn’t so much what I did as what my 
-——er—my family had done, that made 
them angry.” 

“Well, you weren't 
what your kinfolks did.” 
Peter laughed softly. 

“They seemed to think so. My—er— 
my kinfolks were mixed up in politics in 
Russia, and one of my cousins had a 
pretty big job—too big a job for him, 
and that’s the truth.” A cloud passed for 
a moment over Peter’s face, and he 
looked away. 

“But what did his job have to do with 
you?” she asked. 

“Well, you see, we were all mixed up 
with him, just by being related—at least, 
that’s what the people thought. And so 
when my cousin did a lot of things the 
people thought he oughtn’t to do, and 
didn’t do a lot of other things that they 
thought he ought to have done, they be- 
lieved that I was just the same sort of a 
man that he was.” 

“How unjust, Peter!” 

He smiled at the ceiling. 

“T thought so. I told them what I 
thought. I did what I could to straighten 
things out. and to tell them, but they 
wouldn’t listen. Instead, they burned my 
—my house down, and I had to run 
away.” 

“Poor dear! I’m so sorry.” 

“T thought you would be, because it 
was a big house, with pictures, books, 
music—” 

“All burned! Land’s sakes alive!” 

“And a wonderful grand piano.” 


responsible for 


“Oh, Peter!” And then with a flash of 
joy. “But you're goin’ to have another 
grand piano just like it soon.” 

“Am I? Who’s going to give it to 
me?” 

“T am,” said Beth quietly. ‘And an- 
other house and pictures and books and 
music.” 

He read her expression eagerly. ‘Mr. 
McGuire has told you?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

He pressed her fingers, enjoying her 
happiness. 

“I can hardly believe it’s true,” she 
gasped, “but it must be, because Mr. 
McGuire had his lawyer here yesterday 
talking about it.” 

“Yes, it’s true. I think he’s pretty 
happy to get all that off his conscience. 
You're a rich girl, Beth.” And then, with 
a slow smile: “That was one of the rea- 
sons why I wanted to talk with you about 
who J was. You see, I thought that now 
that you're going to have all this money, 
you might want to change your mind 
about marrying a forester chap who— 
who just wants to try to show the trees 
how to grow.” 

And then, after a silence which they 
both improved by gazing at each other 
mutely: “But you don’t seem very cur- 
icus about who I am.” 

Beth pressed his fingers confidently. 
What he was to fer mattered a great deal 
—and nothing else, she realized, did. But 
she knew that something was required of 
her. And so: “Oh, yes. Indeed I am, 
Peter—awfully curious,” she said politely. 

“Well, you know, Beth, I’m not really 
so poor as I seem to be. I've got a lot 
of securities in a bank in Russia, because 
nobody knew where they were, and so 
they couldn’t take them.” 

“And they would have taken vour 
money too?” 

“Yes. When this cousin of mine—his 
name was Nicholas—when Nicholas was 
killed—” 

“They killed him! Who?” 

“The Bolsheviki. They killed Nicho- 
las and his whole family—his wife. son 
and four daughters.” 

“Peter!” she gasped. “What—what do 
you mean?” 

“T mean that it was the Little Father 
—the Czar—who was my cousin, Beth.” 

She stared at Peter in awe. and a kind 
of fear of this new element in their rela- 
tions. 

“And—and you? You’re—’’ 

“I’m just Peter Nichols,” he said 
with a laugh. 

“But over there—” 

“I'm nothing. They chucked us al! 
out, the Bolsheviki—every last one of us 
that had a handle to his name.” 

“A handle?” 

“Yes. I used to be Grand Duke Peter 
Nicholevitch of Zukov and Galitzin.” 

“G-Grand Duke Peter!” she whispered 
in a daze. And then: “Oh how—how 
could you?” she gasped. 

Peter laughed. “I couldn’t help it, 
Beth. I was born that way. But you 
will forgive me. wont you?” 

“I—I don’t know what to think. I'm 
so—you're so—” 

“What?” 

“Grand. And I’m—” 

Peter caught her hands and made her 
look at him. ‘“You’re the only woman in 
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CARYL FINDS THE 


By Alice 


ARYL shut the front door with a 

sigh. A glance ahead showed the 

same dimly-lighted hall that 

greeted her every night as she 

returned from work; the narrow 
stairs disappearing into the inky darkness 
above; the ancient strip of carpet that led 
to the mysterious realms of a landlady 
somewhere on the first floor. It was by no 
means the rightful home of a fun-loving 
girl. It wasn’t even a good excuse. 

Wearily climbing the stairs she groped 
her way along the hall to her room and 
turned on the light. Its bareness would 
have appalled one not accustomed to 
boarding houses. Caryl had become some- 
what hardened to the scaly dresser with 
its grotesque, wabbly mirror; the sagging 
rocker; and the worn carpet staggering 
lonesomely across the floor—but the lop- 
sided iron bed had been the bitterest pill of 
ali Many nights when the mattress bulged 
and the springs jerked and rattled, and 
sleep would not come, she = in the dark 
staring at the streaks of light flashing 
across her court window and dreamed of 
what she would like to have. 

Those “like-to-have’’ dreams were really 
the only bright spots in Caryl’s life. She 
had no background of romance. She had 
worked since her fourteenth birthday, 
at first to support her widowed mother, 
and then to support herself. In days past 
she and her mother had lived comfortably 
on her meager salary. Now, twice the 
money did not buy half what they had to 
have. Living conditions were crushing her 
down. There were only the dreams ahead. 

Foremost in these dreams were visions of 
success in business. Ever since the day 
she had entered an office as a humble 
little file clerk, she had wanted to be a 
“factor” in the commercial world. She had 
made a few advancements until she had 
become the sales manager’s private sten- 
ograyher, and there she stopped ascending. 
No amount of work or increased efforts 
seemed to bring the reward of greater re- 
sponsibility and added salary. 

Tonight she threw her shabby winter 
hat and coat across the bed with a feeling 
akin to despair. Coming home, everything 
seemed to conspire to remind her that 
spring would soon be drawing near, spring 
with its demand for fresh clothes and dis- 
dain for the shabby. st season’s gar- 
ments had been worn threadbare. There 
would have to be new things this year, but 
where were they to come from? 

The evening would have passed like all 
the others, and her future would ‘have 
been exactly what her discouraged mind 
imagined, were it not for a magazine 
which she had brought in with her to read 
before retiring. 

It was one of the first really warm 
spring days when the magic brought by 
the simple magazine began to work. It 
was the sort of a morning that makes 
one thankful just for living. 

Caryl on her way to work seemed to have 
been transported into a new world, a world 
she had been too careworn and too tired 
to even see, before. 

For Caryl was a very different looking 
girl this spring morning. The fluffs of 
hair that danced out in the light breeze 
were set off by a jaunty hat, and the 
bunch of violets at her waist rested against 
a one-piece dress so stunning it took her 
breath every time she caught a glimpse of 
herself in a passing window. 

There was no office force to gape at her 
entry, because her work was done in the 
private office of the sales manager; but as 
she slipped in through the side door, hung 
up her hat, and paused a moment to pat 
her trim collar, she was conscious of the 
surprised look of her employer. All through 
the day she felt him watching her, some- 
times pensively, sometimes appraisingly. 
The next day and the next were the same. 
But Caryl remained serene. Each day 
found her outfitted in a perfect business 
costume and very efficient. 

One Saturday morning when she entered 
the office the general manager was talk- 
ing with her employer. He stopped sud- 
denly as she entered, and left the office. 
The sales manager called her to his desk. 

“Ah—Miss Trenton,” he began hesitat- 
ingly, “did it ever occur to you _ that 
women might handle this proposition of 
ours, aS well as men?” 

“Indeed it has,’’ Caryl answered quickly. 
“I know women could succeed with it.” 

“Well, the Chief seems to feel the same 


F. Funken 


I have persuaded him 
you do the initial 


way. 
to let 
work,” 

“Oh, Mr. Welsh—really?” 


The sales manager 
suggested an interview 
with the Chief. And the 
‘hief was so impressed 
with her air of confidence 
and _ self-possession, and 
her business-like attitude, 
that Caryl was selected 
first saleswoman, 

And so the magic of the 
magazine worked on si- 
lently week after week. 
When the first tints of 
summer came _ along it 
blossomed out full force. . 
Cary! had made good, and 








the biggest thing ever of- 
fered a woman _in the 
history of the office was 
offered her. A_ force of 
women was to be organ- 
ized and spread through 
the territory, and Caryl 
was to be their chief. 

Good secrets are too 
wonderful to be kept. The 
magic of the magazine 
was that kind. The day 
came at last when Caryl 
passed the word along that 
changed another life from 
failure to success. 

A little brown wisp of 
a girl was the cause—the 
newest acquisition to the 
city force. Caryl had been 
pleased with her fiery en- 
thusiasm, which transformed her small 
body to a thing of force—but there was 
something lacking. 

_QOne summer afternoon she came 
Caryl's office thoroughly discouraged. 

“I've tried, Miss Trenton, and—and I 
simply can't make it go.” 

Caryl, cool in a fresh linen frock, looked 
searchingly across at the girl. She took 
in the warm skirt, the mussy waist, the 
shabby hat—then she smiled. 

“Come home with me tonight,” 
“and I’ll show you what’s wrong.” 

Back in the recesses of her delightful 
apartment that evening she unearthed a 
strange collection of garments—the ones 
she had worn before her ‘‘transformation.”’ 

“That was my best outfit several months 
ago,” she began. ‘I had just abott 
reached the end. I was sure I had the 
ability, but I couldn't market it. One is 
appraised and classed by appearances, in 
business, quicker than in any other place. 

“One evening a simple magazine opened 
up a@ wonderful future to me. In that 
magazine was the story of a girl in just 
such a position as was in, who had 
learned to make _ attractive, becoming 
clothes through an institute of domestic 
arts and sciences which had developed a 
wonderful new method by which any 
woman or girl, anywhere, could learn to 
sew right in her own home, in spare time. 
The Institute provided just the opportunity 
I needed, so I joined and took up dress- 
making. 

“IT could scarcely 
son, But when it came, 
woman could learn dressmaking by this 
wonderful new plan! The language is so 
simple a child could understand it, and the 
pictures are simply wonderful. 

“The best part of all is that right away 
you begin making actual garments. Why, 
from the third lesson I made a beautiful 
waist. The course can easily be completed 
in a few months by studying an hour or 
two each day. And any woman who is at 
all interested in clothes couldn't help 
learning rapidly. The text books foresee 
and explain everything. And the teachers 
take such a personal interest in your work! 

“Besides learning how to make every 
kind of garment at a saving of half or 
more, I also learned the all-important thing 
in making clothes—the secret of distinctive 
dress—what colors and fabrics are most 
appropriate for different types, how to 
really develop style and add those little 
touches that make clothes distinctively be- 
coming. 

“The lessons followed each other so nat- 
urally that I was soon able to work on 
elaborate dresses and suits. I learned, too, 
to copy models I saw in the shop windows, 
on the streets, or in fashion magazines. 
‘In fact, this wonderful method of the 
Woman's Institute had really made me 
more capable than most professional dress- 
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she said, 


wait for my first les- 
I realized that any 


All day long 
she felt him 
watching her. 
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makers—after just a few months of spare- 
time study at home! 

“That’s the secret of my success,’ Caryl 
concluded simply. ‘‘Every stitch of my 
wardrobe was done by myself and the en- 
tire outfit cost less than half what I had 
paid for my shabby old things.’’ 

“And—and you really think I have the 
same chance that you had?” 

“I know it. You have selling ability— 
what you need is confidence in yourself and 
nothing will give you that quite so surely 
as the knowledge that you are correctly 
dressed. It is the same in business or 
social affairs—the girl attired in becoming 
clothes, just the mght thing for her par- 
ticular type, even though they may be 
simple and inexpensive—is always at ease. 

“Your clothes can make or wreck your 
chances for success. It took me a long, 
long time to realize it, too. But the lesson 
was well worth waiting for and I hope 
you'll profit by my experience. Let the 
Woman's Institute teach you to make your 
own clothes. You will soon see that ‘look- 
ing good and making good’ go hand in hand. 
And I'll buy you the finest eight-course 
dinner you ever had if your sales haven’t 
doubled in four months!”’ 

More than 60,000 women and girls in city, 
town and country have proved that you can 
quickly learn at home in spare time how 
to make all your own and your children’s 
clothes and hats or prepare for success in 
dressmaking or millinery as a profession. 

It costs you nothing to find out all about 
the Woman's Institute and what it can dq 
for you. Just send a letter, postcard, or 
the convenient coupon below and you will 
receive—without obligation—the full story 
of this great school that has brought the 
happiness of having dainty, becoming 
clothes, savings almost too good to be true, 
and the joy of being independent in a suc- 
cessful business to women and girls all over 
the world. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 66K, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and 
tell me how I can learn the subject marked 
below: 
7JHome Dressmaking 
3Professional Dressmaking 


O Millinery 
(1) Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 
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the world I’ve ever wanted, the only one; 
and you’ve promised me you'd marry me 
—you’ve promised, Beth.” 

Her fingers moved gently in his, and 
her gaze, wide-eyed, sought his. “And 
it wont make any difference?” 

“No, Beth. Why should you think 
that?” 

“TI—I was afraid—it might,” she 
gasped. And then for a while Peter 
held her hands, whispering, while Beth, 
still abashed. answered in monosyllables, 
nodding from time to time. 

Later the nurse entered, her glance on 
her wrist-watch. 

“Time’s up,” she said. And Beth rose 
as one in a dream and moved slowly 
around the foot of the bed to the door. 


ONATHAN K. McGUIRE had been 

as much astonished as Beth at the 
revelation of Peter’s identity, and the 
service that Peter had rendered him 
made him more than anxious to show 
his appreciation by doing everything he 
could for the wounded man’s comfort 
and happiness. He visited the bedside 
daily and told Peter of his: conversation 
with Beth, and of the plans that he was 
making for her future—which now, it 
seemed, was Peter’s future also. Peter 
told him something of his own history 
and how he had met Jim Coast on the 
Bermudian. Then McGuire related the 
story of the suppression of the out- 
break at the lumber-camp by the sheriff 
and men from May’s Landing, and the 
arrest of Flynn and Jacobi on charges 
of assault and incendiarism. Some of 
the men were to be deported as dan- 
gerous Reds. Brierly had been tempo- 
rarily put in charge at the mills, and 
Jesse Brown, now much chastened, was 
helping McGuire to restore order. 
Shad Wells was technically under arrest, 
‘or the coroner had “viewed” the body 
of the Russian committeeman before it 
had been removed by his friends and 
buried, and taken the testimony. But 
McGuire had given bail and arranged for 
a hearing both as to the shooting of 
and the death of Hawk Kennedy, when 
Peter was well enough to go to May’s 
Landing. 

But of all this he had said nothing to 
Peggy, his daughter. He had neither 
written to her nor telephoned, for he had 
no desire that she should know more 
than the obvious facts as to the death 
of Hawk Kennedy, for conflicting re- 
ports would lead to questions. Since she 
had suspected nothing, it was needless 
to bring that horror to her notice, now 
that the threat had passed. McGuire 
was a little afraid of his colorful daugh- 
ter. She talked too much, and it had 
been decided that nobody, except the 
lawyer, Peter, Beth and Mrs. Bergen 
should know the source of Beth’s sudden 
and unexpected inheritance. The girl 
had merely fallen heir to the estate of 





Woman and the Law 


Just what chance does the Law offer the 
woman? You will learn from the article 
in the next number which is just about 
the last word on the subject. 











her father, who had died many years 
before, not leaving any record of this 
daughter, who had at last been found. 
All of this was the truth, so far as it 
went, and was enough of a story to tell 
Peggy when he should see her. 

But Jonathan McGuire found himself 
somewhat disturbed when he learned 
one morning over the telephone that 
Peggy McGuire and a guest were on their 
way to Black Rock House for the week- 
end. The message came from the clerk of 
the hotel, and since Peggy and her 
friend had already started from New 
York, he knew of no way to intercept 
them. There was nothing to do but 
make the best of the situation. Peter 
had the best guest-room, but Beth had 
decided the day before to return to the 
cottage, which was greatly in need of 
her attention. And so McGuire in- 
formed Mrs. Bergen of the impending 
visit and gave orders that Miss Peggy’s 
room and a room in the wing should be 
prepared for the newcomers. 

Beth had no wish to meet Peggy Mc- 
Guire in this house after the scene with 
Peter in the cabin, when the young lady 
had last visited Black Rock, for that 
encounter had given Beth glimpses of the 
kind of thoughts beneath the pretty 
toques and cerise veils that had once 
been the apple of her admiring eyes. 
But as luck would have it, as Beth 
finished her afternoon's visit to Peter’s 
bedside and hurried down to get away 
to the village before the visitors arrived, 
Miss Peggy’s low runabout roared up to 
the portico. Beth’s first impulse was to 
draw back and go out through the 
kitchen, but the glances of the two girls 
met, Peggy’s in instant recognition. And 
so Beth tilted her chin and walked down 
the steps just beside the machine, aware 
of an elegantly attired lady with a doll- 
like prettiness who sat beside Peggy, 
oblivious of the sharp invisible daggers 
which shot from eye to eye. 

“You here!” said Peggy, with an in- 
sulting shrug. 

Beth merely went her way. But no 
feminine adept of the art of give and 
take could have showed a more perfect 
example of studied indifference than Beth 
did. It was quite true that her cheeks 
burned as she went down the drive, and 
that she wished that Peter were well out 
of the house and away, so long as Peggy 
was in it. 

But Peggy McGuire could know noth- 
ing of Beth’s feelings and cared not at 
all what she thought or felt. Peggy Mc- 
Guire was too much concerned with the 
importance of the visitor that she had 
brought with her, the first live princess 
that she had succeeded in bringing into 
captivity. But Anastasie Galitzin had 
not missed the little by-play and inquired 
with some amusement as to the very 
pretty girl who had come out of the 
house. 

“Oh—the housekeeper’s niece,” replied 
Peggy, in her boarding-school French. 
“T don’t like her. I thought she’d gone. 
She’s been having a petite affaire with 
our new forester and superintendent.” 

Anastasie Galitzin, who was in the 
act of descending from the machine, re- 
mained poised for a moment, as it were, 
in midair, staring at her hostess. 

“Ah!” she said. “Vraiment!” 


By this time the noise of the motor 
had brought Stryker and the downstairs 
maid from the house, and in the con- 
fusion of carrying the luggage indoors, 
the conversation terminated. It was not 
until Peggy’s noisy greetings of her 
father in the hallway were concluded and 
the introduction of her new guest ac- 
complished that Jonathan McGuire was 
permitted to tell her in a few words the 
history of the past week, and of the in- 
jury to the superintendent, who lay up- 
stairs in the room of the guest of honor, 

“H-m!” sniffed Peggy. “I don’t see 
why you had to bring ,him here!” 

“It’s a long story, Peg,” said McGuire 
calmly. “I'll tell you presently. Of 
course the Princess is very welcome, but 
I couldn’t let him be taken anywhere 
but here, after he’d behaved so fine all 
through the rioting.” 

“Well, it seems to me”—Peggy began, 
when the voice of her guest cut in rather 
sharply. 

“Pierre!” gasped Anastasie sharply, 
and then, in her pretty broken English: 
“You say, monsieur, it is he—Pe-ter 
Nichols—who ’as been badly ‘urt?” 

“Yes ma’am, pretty bad—shot through 
the breast.” 

“Sainte Vierge!” 

“But he’s getting on all right now. 
He'll be sitting up in a day or so, the 
doctor says. Did you know him, ma’am?” 

Anastasie Galitzin made no reply, and 
only stared at her host, breathing with 
some difficulty. Peggy, who had been 
watching her startled face, found herself 
intensely curious. But as she would have 
questioned, the Princess recovered her- 
self with an effort. 

“No—yes, monsieur. It—it is noth- 
ing. But if you please—I should like 
to go at once to my room.” 

And Peggy and her father, both of 
them much mystified, led the way up the 
stairs and out to the room that had 
been prepared in the wing of the house, 
Stryker following with the bag and 
dressing-case. 

At the door of the room the Princess 
begged Peggy to excuse her, pleading 
weariness, and so the astonished and 
curious hostess was forced to relinquish 
her latest social conquest and seek her 
own room, there to meditate upon the 
extraordinary thing that had happened. 
Why was Anastasie Galitzin so perturbed 
at learning of the wounds of Peter 
Nichols? What did it all mean? Had she 
known him somewhere in the past--in 
England, in Russia? What was he to 
her? 

But in a moment Jonathan McGuire 
joined Peggy and revealed the identity of 
his mysterious forester and superintend- 
ent. The Grand Duke Peter Nicholevitch! 
Here at Black Rock! Her Pop’s super- 
intendent! And she had not known! 
She had even insulted him. It was 
hideous! 

And the Princess? The deep emotion 
that she had shown on hearing of the 
dangerous wound of the convalescent 
was new explained, but only partly so. 

Facts about the early stages of her 
acquaintanceship with Anastasie Galitzin 
now loomed up with an_ unpleasant 
definiteness. She had been much flat- 
tered that so important a personage had 
shown her such distinguished marks ot 
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favor and had rejoiced in the celerity 
with which the intimacy had been estab- 
lished. The thought that the Princes 
Galitzin had known all the while that 
the Grand Duke was living incognito at 
Black Rock and had merely used Peggy 
as a means to bring about this visit was 
not a pleasant one to Peggy. But the 
fact was now quite obvious. The Prin- 
cess had been making a convenience of 
her. And what was now to be the re- 
sult of this visit? The Princess did not 
yet know of the engagement of His 
Highness to the scullery-maid. Who was 
to tell her? 

The snobbish little heart of Peggy Mc- 
Guire later gained some consolation, for 
Anastasie Galitzin emerged from her 
room refreshed and invigorated, and lent 
much grace to the dinner-table, telling 
father and daughter something of the 
early life of the convalescent, exhibiting 


a warm friendship which could be sat- | 


isfied with nothing less than a visit on 
the morrow to the sick-room. And His 
Highness, now very much on the mend, 
sent word, with the doctor’s permission, 
that he would be charmed to receive the 
Princess Galitzin at ten in the morning. 


convalescent was never related to 
Peggy McGuire. But Anastasie Galit- 
zin emerged with her head erect, her 
pretty face wearing the fixed smile oi 
the eternally bored. And then she told 
Peggy that she had decided to return to 
New York. So after packing her belong- 
ings, she got into Peggy’s car and was 
driven much against the will of her 
hostess, to the Bergen cottage. Peggy 
wouldn’t get out of the car, but Anastasie 
went to the door and knocked. Beth 
came out with her fingers covered with 
flour. The Princess Galitzin vanished 
inside, and the door was closed. Her call 
lasted ten minutes while Peggy cooled 
her heels. But whether the visit had 
been prompted by goodness of heart or 
whether by a curiosity to study the lady 
of Peter’s choice at close range, no one 
will ever know. 


ETER’S convalescence begun, he re- 

covered rapidly, and in three weeks 
more he was himself again. In those 
three weeks many interesting things had 
happened. 

Jonathan K. McGuire had held a series 
of important conferences with Peter and 
Mrs. Bergen, who seemed to have 
grown ten years younger. And one fine 
day, after a protracted visit to New 
York with Mrs. Bergen, he returned 
laden with mysterious packages and 
boxes, and stopped at the door of the 





HAT happened in the room of the | 


cottage, where Peter was taking a lunch | 


of Beth’s cooking. 


It was a beautiful surprise. Mrs. Ber- | 


gen whispered in Beth’s ear, and Beth 
followed her into the kitchen, where the 
contents of one or two of the boxes were 
exposed to Beth’s astonished gaze. 
Peter, of course, being in the secret, 


kept aloof, awaiting the result of Mrs. | 


Bergen’s disclosures. But when Beth 
came back into the plush-covered par- 
lor, he revealed his share in the con- 
spiracy by producing with the skill of a 
conjurer taking a rabbit from a silk hat. 
a minister and a marriage license, the 
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HERE’S another 
new star in the 
firmament — Miss 
Grace Christie, 
whose Silver Bub- 
ble dance is such 
a charming feature of the John 
Murray Anderson revusical 
comedy “What’s In a Name.” 


We never suspected embroidery and knitting contributed any- 
thing to Miss Christie’s success in her unique dance until, in 
a moment of confidence, she said, “My Silver Bubble, they tell 
me, moves with the gossamer lightness of thistle down. It 
never would if my hands were not velvety smooth—a condi- 
tion I credit largely to Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 
Curiously enough, I first used this cream to keep my hands 
from “catching” when doing embroidery and knitting. Oh, 
yes! I doa lot of both.” 


GUARANTEED LOVELINESS 
—Whenever you see a bottle of 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
on a dainty dressing table, you 
may depend upon the owner be- 
ing a woman of loveliness,—the 
possessor of those attributes so 
admired and desired by everyone 
—a complexion of soft, glowing 
clearness, and hands sle nder, 
white and fragrant. 

Delightful coolness is the first 
sensation when applying Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream. Then follows a wonderful healing and soft- 
ening process—a remarkable refining of the skin’s texture and restoring of 
the surface to its natural clearness. 

FOR TRIAL: Be sure to enclose amount required, but do not send foreign stamps or foreign 
money. Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 5c. Either Cold or Disappearing Cream 5c. Tal- 


cum 2c. Face Powder sample 2c; trial size 15c. Trial Cake Soap 8c; or a Week-End Package, 
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former having been hidden in the house 
of a neighbor. And Jonathan K. Mc- 
Guire, with something of an air, fully 
justified by the difficulties he had been 
at to secure it, produced a pasteboard box 
which contained another box of beautiful 
white velvet, which he opened with pride, 
exhibiting its contents. On the soft satin 
lining was a brooch, containing a ruby as 
large as Beth’s thumb-nail. 

With a gasp of joy, she gazed at it, 
for she knew just what it was, the fam- 
ily jewel that had been sold to the pur- 
ser of the Bermudian. And then she 
threw her arms around McGuire’s neck 
and kissed him. 


speculatively. It occurred to him that 
Carol was probably accurate in her 
prophecy. He knew the light of sales- 
manship when he found it in a human 
eye, and Carol’s positively glowed with it. 

Mrs. Sprague protested weakly, flat- 
tened by the shock of the news. Her 
daughter, associated with a millinery-shop 
—an impossible shop, owned by a woman 
even more impossible! Carol listened 
calmly. 

“T didn’t expect that you'd be pleased,” 
she said. “You keep thinking about the 
way things look. I’m more interested in 
making things look—and be—worth 
looking at. You'll find that my money 
will be more important then than al! the 
appearances under the sun.” 

“What are you going to get out of 
it?” Howard Sprague displayed something 
like interest. 

“Twenty per cent on every hat I sell 
to people on my list,” said Carol. “I've 
sent out printed announcements to three 
hundred and seventy-six women who've 
never been inside Miss Tobin’s. She 
doesn’t think they'll come. I know they 
will. They think they wont buy any- 
thing. They’re wrong. I'll make a lot 
of money—forty or fifty dollars a week, at 
least.” 

“But—but think of what it means,” 
wailed Mrs. Sprague. “Your friends— 
you can’t expect them to accept you as 
—why, John Blake—” 

Carol’s lips tightened. “I’m not over- 
looking that side of it. There’s no rea- 
son on earth why John Blake should 
think anything about it, either way. As 
for the rest, if they don’t like me as a 
milliner, they'll keep on buying their 
hats somewhere else. That’s all.” 

But there was a perceptible diminu- 
tion of the gleam in her eyes neverthe- 
less. If John Blake hadn't gone to 
Paris— Well, he had gone, and that 
seemed to settle it. Meanwhile there 
was Miss Tobin and the shop and the 
prospect of making three hundred and 
seventy-six women buy hats in a show- 
room which simply screamed at every 
reasonable shade and every smart design. 


OWARD SPRAGUE came into Miss 

Tobin’s shop wearing an expression 
which Carol couldn’t analyze. She was 
busy with a stout, florid, plaintive lady 
who creaked audibly when she was obliged 
to forego speech in favor of inhalation, 
and who was wavering on the very brink 
of paying thirty-five dollars for a hat 
which Miss Tobin would have sold—if 


OME weeks later Beth and Peter sat 

at dusk in the drawing-room of Black 
Rock House, for McGuire had turned 
the whole place over to them for the 
honeymoon. The night was chill, for a 
few flakes of snow had fallen during 
the afternoon, and a log fire burned in 
the fireplace. Peter sat at the piano 
playing the “Romance” of Sibelius, for 
which Beth had asked; but when it was 
finished, his fingers, impelled by a 
thought beyond his own control, began 
the opening rumble of the “Revolution- 
ary Etude.” It was in moments like these 
that Beth felt herself groping into the 
dark after him—he was so far away. And 


Appearances 
(Continued from page 77) 


she had sold it at all—for fifteen. It 
was worth the difference. too. Howard 
Sprague. who knew a little about human 
nature, even though he called every type 
of feminine headgear a bonnet, realized 
that the ponderous lady would get twen- 
ty dollars’ worth of extra satisfaction out 
of the hat, if she bought it from Carol 
instead of from Miss Tobin. 

Carol handled it all with a competence 
which Sprague studied appreciatively. If 
she had gone in for pumps instead of 
hats, she would have sold them, he told 
himself. He waited willingly till the bar- 
gain was struck, and Carol came toward 
him. There was a touch of concern in 
her face, a premonitory sympathy. 

“Well, Father?” She managed to 
speak casually. It had been agreed be- 
tween them at breakfast that he was to 
let her know the result of his interview 
with President Calthrop, of the Mercan- 
tile, as soon as that ordeal was ended. 
The brief ‘letter asking him to call at the 
bank had given no hint of what it con- 
templated. and Howard Sprague had re- 
sponded to it with a reluctance which 
his daughter could easily understand. 
“What did he say? I can’t wait to 
know—” 

Sprague regarded her with a kind of 
grimness. ‘Why didn’t you tell me that 
you were trying to get a loan at the 
Mercantile. Carol?” 

Carol flushed. “I—you see, Miss To- 
bin has banked there, and it was only 
fair to go to them first, when we de- 
cided to take the Keuka Street store. I 
didn’t want to mention it until 
sure—” 

“I wish you'd told me,” he said slowly. 
“But it doesn’t matter. He knew about 
you, anyway. His wife bought a hat 
here. But if you’d only told me—” 

Carol lowered her voice. “Father, I 
just didn’t dare to tell you. With the 
best intentions in the world, you'd have 
discouraged me, and I needed every bit 
of confidence and optimism I could get 
to argue with him. If I'd told you, 
you’d have weakened me, and he'd have 
turned us down. As it is, I think he’s 
really going to do it. And if he doesn’t, 
I'll find another banker who will.” 

She nodded grimly. “And anyway it 
just couldn’t make any difference to you, 
Father. I’ve seen enough of business to 


] was. 


yet she was not afraid, for she knew that 
out of the dreams and mysticism of the 
half of him that was Russian, he would 
come back to her—just Peter Nichols. 
He did presently, when his hands fell 
upon the last chords and he sat with head 
still bowed until the last tremor had died. 
Then he rose and turned to her. She 
smiled at him, and he joined her on the 
divan. Their fingers intertwined, and 
they sat for a long moment looking into 
the fire. But Beth knew of what he was 
thinking, and Peter knew that she knew. 
Their honeymoon was over. There was 
work to do in the world. 
THE END 


know that banks like the Mercantile 
don’t base their idea of a man’s credit 
on what his daughter does.” 

Howard Sprague shook his head. “But 
they do, Carol. Calthrop told me in 
just so many words. If you hadn’t made 
us move into that cheap flat, if you 
hadn't gone into this cheap dead-and 
alive bonnet-shop, if you hadn’t come 
into the bank and hit him for a loan oi 
five thousand—” 

“You don’t mean to say that he re- 
fused to extend your note just be- 
cause I—” 

“Refused it?” Sprague’s voice rose 
and quavered. “I should say not. He 
allowed it! And he made it plain that 
he'd have closed me up if it hadn’t been 
for you. He said that as long as I was 
bleeding my business to make a bluff at 
being a millionaire, I was a bad risk, but 
that if I really meant to give the plant 
a fair chance, I was worth another lift. 
Oh, he was brutal about it, Carol. He 
told me flatly that he wouldn’t have be- 
lieved me capable of sticking to it if he 
hadn’t talked to you and seen what you'd 
done with this business in three weeks.” 

He ran a handkerchief over his fore- 
head. “I suppose you can take an hour 
off, can’t you? I'll phone Mother, and 
we'll have a little lunch to celebrate—” 

Carol looked severe. “We'll celebrate 
the way the bank wants us to,” she de- 
clared. “You'll do it by getting back to 
your office as fast as a trolley—not a 
taxi, mind—a trolley—will get you there, 
and by putting your shoulder behind the 
wheels just as hard as you possibly can. 
And I'll celebrate by selling hats.” 

Howard Sprague stared, flushed, 
chuckled. “I'll celebrate better than 
that, first,’ he announced. And to the 
complete scandalization of Miss Slack, 
who peeped out of the work-room just 
at the moment, the junior partner in the 
firm of Tobin & Sprague was soundly 
kissed. 


“TT looks very smart indeed.” 

Mrs. Sprague nodded approval of 
the new shop on Keuka Street, which 
justified her comment by an appearance 
almost as inviting as that of its owner, 
who swept it with deliberate inspection. 

“Tt is smart,” said Carol slowly. 
“That’s the secret, I think. Looking 
isn’t enough; being is what counts, just 
as much in hats as—as in pumps. I’m 
glad you like it, Mother. If it makes 
you feel better about my being in busi- 
ness—” 
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Mrs. Sprague sighed. “I’m getting 
used to that,” she said. “I suppose it’s 
all right. Perhaps I’m out of date. When 
I was a girl, it wouldn’t have been possi- 
ble for me to do anything like this and 
still keep my friends—” 

“That’s the point of it all, Mother. 
My friends are my capital. They like 
me, which brings them here. And I 
sell them hats which are just as becoming 
to them as I can possibly manage. They 
look better than if they went to another 
shop, and they can’t help knowing it. 
Why shouldn’t they keep on liking me? 
They liked me when I didn’t do anything 
for them, didn’t they? It’s all an ex- 
ploded bugaboo that one loses caste by 
earning an honest living, just because 
one happens to belong to the feminine 
gender.” 

Mrs. Sprague didn’t debate the point. 

You didn’t lose caste, perhaps, by go- 
ing into business. Theoretically you 
gained it. Take Mr. Calthrop, for in- 
stance, who went about emphatically 
stating his conviction that Carol Sprague 
was the most sensible girl in Lakeport 
and that some young man was missing a 
chance to get a capable partner and a 
gorgeous wife at one swoop. Carol hadn't 
lost caste with him, certainly. Nor with 
Janie Bliss, nor Anita Lane, nor any of 
a hundred people who patently envied 
her. But—Carol resolutely added height 
to the fence along that mental dead-line 
of hers. Thoughts had to be trained to 
keep themselves where they belonged, 
and it couldn’t be done if they could look 
over on forbidden territory. 

He hadn’t even telephoned. And he’d 
been back a week—no, it was eight days 
now! Not a word—after all those hours 
and minutes in which it would have been 
so easy to lift the receiver and call a 
number and say a friendly little “Hello, 
Carol.” You might not lose caste, but— 
well, you lost something, something very 
much more important. 

She herded her thoughts sternly away 
from that boundary, when her mother 
departed. You couldn’t sell hats if you 
kept thinking about—things. Yes, you 
could, even though it hurt and puzzled and 
angered you all at once. If he was the 
sort of man who dropped an old friend 
because she had gone into a_ business 
which was certainly as respectable as 
selling tablecloths and pianos and po- 
tato-mashers! For that matter, he sold 
hats himself—fifty-cent ones as well as 
hundred-dollar importations. If he was 
just a snob, after all..... Of course, 
it was silly to keep thinking about it. 
There were men like that—men who only 
cared for appearances. They weren't 
worth a minute’s regret. It was good 
luck to find them out in time..... 

Carol was in the middle of an imag- 
inary dialogue with the man who wasn’t 
worth a minute’s consideration—a dia- 
logue in which she was remotely casual, 
talking affably but with a certain grat- 
ifying brilliance, when she was given an 
opportunity to substitute reality for fic- 
tion. John Blake came into the shop. 
And instead of the careless nod and the 
gratifying brilliance, she discovered noth- 
ing better than a silly, surprised little 
laugh. 

He came straight up to her. She had 
a premonition that something dreadful 
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was about to happen, but she couldn't 
move to avert it. She could only stand 
still and wait for him to speak. He did. 

“You—you fraud, Carol!” 

Carol’s eyes opened very wide indeed. 
Fraud! When she had mercilessly tram- 
pled on appearances, cultivated a realness 
which was simply pitiless! A fraud! 

“Here I’ve been put to the nuisance 
and expense of a trip to Europe—right in 
my busy season, too, because I knew that 
if I stayed here I'd presently be doing 
*my—my damnedest to marry a silly little 
parasite, a girl who wasn't the least use 
on earth except as a decoration, a girl—” 
He stopped and groped for words. “Why, 
I watched you, day after day, butterflying 
it, when I knew that you were pushing 
your father over the edge, and knew that 
you knew it too! I—TI’d always hated 
women like that, hated ‘em with all my 
might—dead-weights, millstones on some 


capacious warm lap! With one sigh of 
weariness he suddenly clambered into it 
and laid his head down against her shoul- 
der. She put her arms around him. A 
look of unutterable comfort spread over 
his face. 

“Poor little tot!” I said. “It is great 
to be a doctor, and music is a fine thing, 
but—” 

These touching little fellows were my 
only diversion in Foochow. Dorothy had 
deserted me in favor of a susceptible 
youth at the Y. M. C. A., and the moun- 
tain haunts of adventure were closed to 
me now by the floods. 

So when a little ship came into port, 
well-nigh swamped in the waves of the 
yellow river, I boarded it with glee, at 
the invitation of two white men and one 
white woman who were its passengers, 
and set forth on a rambling, port-to- 
port, coastwise trip northward. We 
seemed to slip out of the rain, though 
not out of the mist, as we made a pre- 
liminary detour to the south, and came 
into another river, and the harbor of 
another little town. 

It was really a most innocent-looking 
town. Folded in by blue hills where gen- 
erations of ancestors slept in grassy 
graves, washed by the quiet floods of a 
misty blue river, it seemed a refuge from 
war and revolutions, and all the strife 
of the world. The only stirring thing 
about the place was our own ship, ex- 
cept of course, the gambling-hells. A 
few junks drifted in ‘from a city up- 
stream. Quaint, clumsy boats they were, 
well-guarded by such angels and minis- 
ters of grace as are known to the Chinese. 
On the bow two great eyes were painted. 
Sometimes ingenius saffron beings from 
these junks would board our ship with 
embroideries and silks for sale. 

Besides these visitors we found only 
two other things to engage our attention. 
One was the Man of Mystery. He was 
a creature in a white suit who appeared 
on shore, and seemed to be scraping or 
digging in the ground. On the night of 
our arrival he worked far into the dusk, 
his white raiment gleaming like the rai- 
ment of some ghostly gravedigger. White 
is the color of mourning in China. Once 
or twice we questioned the venders about 
him. They grew embarrassed and said 
nothing. 


man’s neck, convinced that life’s nothing 
but a laugh and a looking-glass and a good 
time. And here I was, so crazy about 
one of ’em that I hardly dared to be 
within sight of her unless there was a 
crowd to keep me from telling her—” 

Carol suddenly discovered the gratify- 
ing brilliance. 

“If you feel that you must say all 
these kind words, John, I wish you'd 
whisper them. It’s bad for discipline to 
have the junior partner blackguarded in 
the hearing of the work-room—”’ 

He brushed the interruption out of his 
way. “Why, I came around that night— 
I'd given up. I was licked. I meant to 
—-and then you chattered about clothes 
—clothes—clothes—and good times—and 
clothes again, and I got away. I never 
thought of going to France until ten sec- 
onds before I told you. I was running 
away—I thought I’d get my senses if I 


On Her Own in 
China 


(Continued from page 71) 





The other excitement was the music 
in the gambling-hells. It went on all 
day—an outrageous babel of sound. It 
resembled bagpipes playing no tune in 
particular, to the accompaniment of a 
lively beating of tin pans. Sometimes the 
music was interrupted with shouts. These 
we supposed to be merely part of the 
general entertainment, like the noise of 
Fourth of July. 

After we had exhausted the possibili- 
ties of the landscape, the junks and the 
Man of Mystery, we visited the gam- 
bling-hells. They did not look like haunts 
of vice. They were camouflaged in flut- 
tering, multicolored tissue-paper covered 
with hieroglyphics. From carved gal- 
leries projecting over the streets cheerful 
people looked down upon us. 

We entered the most select of these 
places. It was clean, or rather not par- 
ticularly unclean. All about there was 
a certain amount of carved furniture and 
some very fine porcelain jars. On the 
walls were atrocious imitations of foreign 
lithographs representing Chinese maidens, 
in trousers—rouged, smirking, shameless. 
Around a fan-tan table was gathered a 
great crowd of coolies in blue, inter- 
spersed with a sprinkling of portly gen- 
tlemen in black brocaded silk. The pro- 
prietor came to greet us. Top-side peo- 
ple like us, it seemed, did not belong in 
those nether regions. At that minute a 
swinging basket full of money descended 
from the ceiling. We looked up. There, 
peering down through a hole in the roof, 
were faces and faces. They belonged 
to the élite—those who would not con- 
descend to gamble on the same level with 
the proletariat. 

This company of the select we joined 
and looked down upon the multitude. 
Plutocrat and beggar alike were bland 
and cheerful gamblers. Here and there 
a face looked strained; but there was 
not the obvious gambler’s passion that 
one sees, for instance, in a Filipino cock- 
pit. Many of them risked their last 
penny quite blithely. There was a vague 


went somewhere where I simply couldnt 
see you—you little hypocrite! When, ail 
the time—” 

He finished the sentence with another 
sweep of his arms which seemed to ex- 
press Carol and the little shop and the 
sensible flat, and the flat-footed, grinning 
sloven in the kitchenette, and the renewed 
note at the Mercantile, and the dawn- 
ing renascence of the Sprague Pump 
Works. 

“I came back because I thought I was 
cured. And I’ve stayed away eight days 
by the clock, trying to tell myself that 
I'd been right about before and that al! 
this was just—just bluff. But I knew 
better, all the time. And I’m here to tel! 
you just what I think—” 

Miss Slack, retreating from the con- 
venient curtain, concluded that the junior 
partner was unable to entertain mascu- 
line visitors without being soundly kissew. 


odor of opium about the place, but no 
one seemed to be doped. 

Then came the shots. The gamblers 
merely glanced at each other as much as 
to say, “Another one” and returned to 
the fan-tan. 

“What is 
killed?” 

“Not one,” answered a man who spoke 
a little English indifferently. ‘Two 
three-four—maybe ten.” 

“Why?” 

“Me not know. Today live; tomor- 
row die. War in China.” 

“Ts there war here, in this town?” 

“Today here, tomorrow, other places.” 

“Do you mean to say that men are 
being killed all around you, and you pay 
no attention?” 

“China bad country. Once good, now 
bad. Many men kill.” 

Thereupon he returned to his fan-tan, 
and I could elicit no further informa- 
tion. 

More shots! The Chinese were impas 
sive. The Anglo-Saxon disposition to 
take things lightly prevailed. ‘Prob- 
ably soldiers practicing,” we said. 

We returned to our ship on the misty 
blue river. The ingenious saffron beings 
who brought us embroideries and silks 
every day were in full possession of our 
ship. Suddenly they seemed to stiffen 
with horror. One of them pointed to a 
procession approaching on shore—a de- 
jected rabble led by a squadron of sol- 
diers. ‘In this place—much shooting,” 
he said with a ghastly attempt at calm 
I looked at him closely. It was odd: 
he looked to me just like the man I had 
talked to in the gambling-hell. 

The captain explained rapidly in a low 
voice: “I’ve learned about these fellows 
on board. They are revolutionists. At 
least, they belong to the party that isn’t 
ruling here now—whatever that may 
mean. The whole country is in an up- 
roar, you know. There’s no real gov- 
ernment. A lot of the party to which 
these men belong have been captured. 1 
don’t know what they want. They are 
only pretending to be merchants from 
another town.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “It’s not my quar- 
rel. What is happening on shore?” 

At a signal from the soldiers the de- 


ite”? I asked. “A man 
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jected-looking rabble lined up against the | 
godown. The soldiers lifted their guns. | 
There was a report, such as we had heard. 
The line of men fell, limp, crumpled, 
like rag dolls. They were all dead! It 
was so quick, so matter-of-fact, so sor- 
did! A wave of horror and _ sickness 
passed over me. Somehow I had never 
known that it took so little to kill a man. 

The soldiers passed on. Creatures in 
white lifted the bodies and placed them 
in white boxes, and putting the boxes on 
their shoulders in the same business-like 
way with which the soldiers dispatched 
lives, they too walked on. 

When we turned, we found our decks 
empty of all but us. The ingenious saf- 
fron beings had vanished, including my 
friend of the gambling-hell. Had they 
used our ship as a means of seeing the 
execution? We did not know. Afar on 
che river we saw the outlines of their 
fleeing junks. 

Then in the twilight the Man of Mys- 
tery reappeared. When our ship sailed 
down the darkening river, we saw him 
still—a lonely, indefatigable figure. We 
knew his function now. It was his busi- 
ness to spread lime where the dead had 
fallen. I think no feature of all that 
sordid business impressed me like that 
solitary white-clad figure in the dusk 
spreading lime, ceaselessly spreading 
lime. Yet, as I thought of it all, I men- 
tally transferred his name the Man of 
Mystery to that other, my friend of the 
gambling-hell. Was he some _ notable 
revolutionist whose name figures even yet 
in despatches from South China? We 
were not sure. Don’t travelers make 
strange friends? 

So I slipped away northward through 
the mists and regions over the yellow 
waters, with many a strange experience 
to dream of, and more to follow among 
the bamboos and golden-roofed cities of 
the north-land. 


Mother Beats the 


Game 


(Continued from page 51) 





a picture I’m looking at than sit in the 
theater and view the play undisturbed,” 
is her calm assertion; she takes mother- 
hood seriously; and she’s serious about 
nothing else. 

Mrs. Ruley says, further, that she 
never could have accomplished what she 
has, notwithstanding her splendid physi- 
cal constitution, but for the “fighting 
energy” inherited from parents who, 
“though they didn’t fight each other,” 
were “natural fighters,’ and taught her 
to think for herself and to look at life 
from the broad, clean viewpoint she’s 
trying to pass on to her children. It’s 
been fun, the toiling day and night to 
keep her home happy and provide educa- 
tional outlet for the healthy, spirited, well- 
mannered young brood always doing her 
such honor. And if she’s achieved neither 
fame nor great fortune, the children all 
are getting fairly started, her husband 
throughout has stood shoulder to shoulder 
with her, her health has not suffered, and: 
“I’m alive and happy; so what’s the 
odds!” 














on One Condition!” | 


“For a long time I watched the new men who came into jf 
this business. Some stood still—stayed right where they : 
started. Others climbed—made each job a stepping stone 
to something better. | 


‘Now, what was the difference? Well, 1 investigated and found 
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old as a job in itself, and “minding the 
baby” will have to give way to a dignified 
and honorable profession. This does not 
mean that the women who bear the chil- 
dren need necessarily give their whole 
time to the children at this period. That 
should require a specialized training for 
mothers, and would largely conflict with 
the services and the companionship ex- 
pected from a woman as a wife. “When 
I got my kiddies, I lost my girl,” said 
one man wistfully. And too many 
sweethearts have discovered to their sor- 
row that wifehood and motherhood—at 
least in the old form—may be mutually 
exclusive jobs. In recent years the medi- 
cal profession has gone a long way to- 
ward the deliverance of women from this 
tragedy, both in restoring the mother to 
the freshness and beauty of girlhood, and 
in so establishing the food and the physi- 
cal habits of the child that walking the 
floor by night or worrying with the colic 
by day are now becoming anachronisms. 
And now there is the prospect of a pro- 
fession for women which wili supplement 
the efforts of the physicians on the one 
hand, and the kindergartens and Montes- 
sori experts on the other, and will bridge 
for the mothers the years between birth 
and school. 

This profession is being developed by 
a friend of mine with the help of the few 
mothers who are interested in her work. 
If it can be extended and universalized, it 
bids fair to effect a little revolution in 
the whole business of motherhood. She 
calls her institution ‘The Little People’s 
Home School,” but we call it the “Baby 
College,” and have dubbed her “Prexy.” 
Prexy originally intended to be a trained 
nurse specializing in the care of babies, 
and got her hospital training accordingly. 
Then she decided to go to the university. 
There she became interested in pedagogy 
and the history of kindergarten methods, 
including the work of Madame Montes- 
sori. When she began really to think 
about the question of kindergartens, she 
decided that the training of the child 
should really begin when he is born. He is 
often spoiled by the time he reaches the 
kindergarten. She also thought that 
there should be some kind of specialist 
in children, with the right basis both of 
medical and pedagogical knowledge. who 
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es a woman going 
alone into the Arctic. 
Yet that is what Miss Laut 
is doing now, gathering ma- 
terial for more Green Book 
Magazine articles. She is a 
foremost authority on furs. 
Are you reading her articles? 
If not, commence with the one 
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The Job and the 
Child 
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could codperate with mothers as a kind 
of consulting adviser. One day when she 
was enlarging on her theories, a group of 
her friends who possessed something like 
half a dozen children among them, said: 
“Why don’t you start a little school for 
our babies?” So, with the help of these 
mothers, she worked out a plan. 

Instead of taking the children all at 
once, she began with one, and when, after 
two or three weeks, she felt acquainted 
with him, and had gained his confidence, 
she added another, and then another, giv- 
ing the little ones plenty of opportunity to 
get used to the newcomers, one at a time. 
In this way she made up a little family 
of six children, including a wee baby, a 
little one just learning to walk, and an 
active little boy of four. She wanted the 
older ones to help teach the little ones, 
by example, if not by precept, and wanted 
to reproduce as far as possible the natural 
group of the family. These little ones 
are with her during the working-hours of 
the day from nine to five, and half the 
day on Saturday. They simply play to- 
gether under ideal circumstances, with 
the continual but unobtrusive direction of 
Prexy. Her methods of dealing with her 
lovely, wayward little charges are the 
result of a long study of children and a 
careful record of each one that comes 
under her tutelage. 

She hopes in time to make her system 
so well known that it will automatically 
displant the outrageous institution of 
nurse-girls. She wants to perfect a regu- 
lar course of training for it and to put it 
on a professional basis comparable to the 
work of a doctor or a lawyer. She be- 
lieves that the time will soon come when 
no one will be willing to leave a task of 
such enormous and vital importance as 
the right establishment of the new life 
to the untrained instinct of the mother. 
Yet there is no need of specializing every 
wife for this task alone. Some of the 
loveliest sweethearts, the most interesting 
wives, and the most beloved and engag- 
ing mothers, have not the peculiar pa- 
tience and ingenuity necessary to the right 
management of very little children. 

For instance, my little hairdresser has 
a little girl twenty months old, a legacy 
from a young soldier who is buried over- 
seas. Every time I visit her establish- 
ment she tells me the latest news of the 
youngster, who is “such a mischief, but 
that cunning!” A friend of hers who 
lives in the same apartment-house has a 
little girl of the same age. The hair- 
dresser and she have made an arrange- 
ment whereby the friend brings up both 
children during the day, while the hair- 
dresser pays all the bills for them both. 

A similar scheme has been worked out 
this year in a little college community. 
“Tt’s wonderful to be out again,” said one 
young instructor’s wife, who had man- 
aged to escape to a college tea. “I have 
been so tied to my babies that I don’t 
know what the world looks like any more. 
On fifteen hundred a year, one can’t 


afford even student help. But I wouldn't 
mind if I felt that there was a real job 
at home. Looking after two little chil- 
dren isn’t so much work, but it just keeps 
one tied. One never seems to get any- 
where with it. What I ought to have is 
half a dozen of them. Then there would 
be enough to do to make it exciting.” 

At that moment another instructor's 
wife was saying: “You know Prefessor 
Clark offered to take me back as in- 
structor. They can’t get anybody on the 
salaries they have to offer. Even that 
little wage would help out our meager 
budget. But it’s no use. What would | 
do with my babies!” 

“Same here,” said another. “I could 
teach in high school--and between us 
we could make a living. But it’s no use 
for a woman with little children.” 

“Yes, it is,” said the first little lady, 
bursting into the conversation, “I'll take 
the babies—all of them. It will be more 
fun to have them all together. I'll or- 
ganize a baby-school at my _ house. 
There’s so much I always intended to do 
in teaching and playing with mine—onl\ 
somehow I don’t do it with them alone. 
But with yours, too, I could work it al! 
out so nicely—and you can come over tu 
my house to bring them and take them 
away, and we can talk over all we know 
about children and gloat over our own 
peculiar darlings together.” 

And so it was arranged. Two of the 
mothers went back to their professions ot! 
teaching, and the third found a profes 
sion of their own in developing the baby- 
school for the combined families. Out of 
it came a social spirit of mutual aid 
which quite brightened up the dejecte: 
and poverty-stricken little wives who had 
each been struggling along in loneliness, 
and made them realize what fun it is to 
be a mother. 

This spirit of codperative motherhood. 
this sharing of the children among the 
community, is the ultimate solution. It 
ought not to be all up to the mothers 
either. There is no reason why the com- 
munity as a whole, and even business 
organizations, should not make some pro- 
vision for the children. For children 
properly shared among their elders are 
darling things, but when one lone mother 
is left to their mercy, they often become 
little tyrants. 

“But,” some one interposes, “this mod- 
ern mother of yours is efficient; but the 
question is—will we love her as much?” 

Well—love is amazingly adaptable, and 
in this case it seems ready enough to 
canonize its new saints. Love—the love 
of mothers and fathers and sweethearts— 
existed long before cookstoves and crad- 
les, and it will survive when every ex- 
ternal vestige of the home as we know it 
is swept away. We are all inclined to 
generalize from those we already love. 
The man who really loves some little 
home-body, will declare that home-bodies 
are the ultimate womanly ideal. And the 
man who loves the woman who works be- 
side him in his office or talks shop over 
the lunch-table will swear that there is 
no other companionship so sweet. For 
every son who enshrines in his heart the 
humble, tender, dependent mother of old, 
there will soon be a son who will adore 
the standard-bearer of the League of 
Women Workers. 
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The Era of Strong Women 


(Continued from page 23) 


workers enjoy all over your generous 
country. 

In the majority of ~— over there” 
(America), related Mile. George Bouillet 
in the French newspaper La Couture, 
“the workers are organized; their ‘closed 
sho d is the typical workshop of this kind; 
each shop has a delegate officially recog- 
nized, and wages are determined by the 
trade union and are not lower than forty, 
forty-five and fifty dollars a week ac- 
cording to the specialty in the clothing 
trades. 

“These, briefly, comrades, 
of those in America who work 
it the same trades as you. Judge for 
yourselves, after having compared. The 
dollar is five francs in America, and as I 
told you, the cost of living is just about 
the same as here, the wages varying be- 
tween thirty dollars—that is to say one 
hundred and fifty francs—minimum a 
week for the garment-workers, and fifty 
dollars, or two hundred and fifty francs; 
and between sixty and seventy ‘dollars a 
week for the machine embroiderers. One 
can thus easily understand the desire 
which many of our comrades have to go 
over there, where life is much easier.” 

In truth, well-being infiltrates grad- 
ually into the proletarian home, especially 
the American; women's work better rec- 
ompensed is reflected in the air of pros- 
perity the European perceives on the 
streets of the American cities. Moreover 
there is everywhere for women as well as 
tor men more fun if not more happiness. 

But the ambition of the American pio- 
neers, leaders in many ways for the 
women of the entire world, is not re- 
stricted to food, housing and clothing. 
They exact limited hours of work, equal 
pay with men for equal work, and a min- 
imum wage. They realize their organiza- 
tion, number, power, and they have in 
view an efficient leadership rising from 
their own rank. They strive for the 
opportunity of taking a direct share in 
the affairs of the community and in 
industry itself. They repudiate protec- 
tion, boasting they have suffered too long 
by “too many overidealistic and human- 
itarian expressions of opinion” and by 
“too little getting to the real problems.” 
And they conclude that by perfectly prac- 
tical methods they can meet “the tre- 
mendous responsibilities of the new social 
vision.” As one of these apostles, Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, has reiterated, thanks 
to conscious women, ‘a shifting of values 
-the creation of new values of life, is in 
process.” 


are the 
wages 


IEWING such an invasion of the 
office and the mill and in the face 

of these political appetites, of this new 
irritating leadership, a cry of protesta- 
tion arises: Women’s outside work dis- 
integrates the home and leaves in strange 
hands the education of their children, if 
they intend to have any. Selfishness tri- 
umphs, together with the spirit of revolt 
and a rabid craving for money. Increas- 
ing number of divorces and eccentricities 
are registered by the newspapers; women 
imitate men (and not the best of them) 


in insatiable demands. Is not all this the 
culmination of the present unrest? 

In reply let us note first that the clev- 
erest speeches made at the recent Repub- 
lican Convention in Chicago were by 
women. They deserve their new rank, 
because they create indeed new values. 
Furthermore, although a foreigner, I 
know very well that in any country what- 
soever, it is only the bad that is given 
publicity and not the good. As some one 
noticed (Mr. Lyman Abbott, I believe), 
life’s record in newspapers are not much 
more accurate than portrayals of life in 
novels, movies, and upon the stage. 
Newspaper men and writers report “not 
usual conditions but exceptional condi- 
tions,” 

On this question of children and na- 
tivity I have had long and interesting 
conversations with the leaders as well as 
with ordinary workers. 


is the strongest. Women will always love 


children and will not refuse to bear them. | 


In fact, now they marry later, at about 
twenty-five, and they begin to work at 
seventeen. They do not choose the first 
man who offers himself; they are not in 
a hurry, and they 
than formerly, being now freer, since they 
earn their living and see more plain y 
and distinctly the external world. Isn't 
such a change preferable to the conven- 
tionality of the past? I don’t imagine I 
quote the opinion of a radical when I re- 
mind you of the words uttered by Mr. 
Taft: ‘A most frequent source of un- 
happiness in marriage is dependence of a 
woman on marriage for her material fu- 
ture.” 

The conflict foreseen between the two 
sexes after the return of the soldiers has 
not occurred, either in America where 
the number of working-women increases 
every day, or in France, where—a rather 
extraordinary thing at first sight—-the 
number of working girls is decreasing. 

I have before my eyes figures and sta- 
tistics, testimonies of an investigation 
made by the labor inspectors on the va- 
riations of the feminine personnel, before, 
during and after the war, in France. 

There were before the war in forty- 
two thousand industrial and commercial 
establishments 1,046,149 men and s02,- 
261 women. In July, 1010, there re- 
mained only 782,192 men and 458,808 
women. 

As a conclusion of this statement it 
appears that, as a rule, women did not 
after the war occupy the positions of the 
demobilized men. If their percentage has 
become larger (thirty-seven per cent in 
place of thirty-two per cent), it is be- 
cause of the great number of workmen 
killed and mutilated. Many women have 
ceased to work since the armistice, for in 
place of 530,000 salaried women in July, 
1917, were found but 459,000 in July, 
1919. Finally, to sum up, there are 
rather less women who invade factories 
and mills after the war than before. 

In fact, our women, after the strain of 
the obligatory labor outside, and the 
demonstration made of their capacities, 
seem incontestably to withdraw to the 





Nature, as ever, | 


feel more judicious | 





AND YET—with a shiver she told him all 
the sordid story! The stage life—the nights 
of drunkenness—the days of remorse for her 
sin—all was poured out in the desperate tale. 
But he loved her in spite of all, and—then 
came the astounding truth — the unexpected 
twist—that makes O. HENRY the most 
eagerly read of American story tellers. 


O. HENRY 


His death put an end to a life as varied and romantic as 
one of his own tales—for he was one of the lovable spirits 
of earth. At heart he was always a vagabond, a wander- 
ing minstrel, telling the stories that just bubbled from 
him as he went his seeing way. 

More people are reading O. Henry today than ever 
before. They read him because he has the flavor of life as 
we know it, the tang, the zest, the breathless, careless 
haste, the ironic, happy, tragic irresponsibilities which 
go to make up life as it is really lived. 
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home; there also is much to rebuild in 
the hearth and in the heart. 

Nature has been victorious over civ- 
ilization’s snares. Today more French 
girls and boys marry than before the war. 
Love fights death. On the other hand, 
Englishmen, Australians, Canadians, 
Americans, on the soil of France, were 
attracted by the virtues and the charm 
of our womanhood. In Chicago and in 
other cities of America I have met some 
French girls who had married American 
privates, often of a little below the av- 
erage class. They were all satisfied with 
their lot. The American is generally a 
trustful husband, (un mari de tout repos, 
we say), and if some slight imperfec- 
tion of manners appear in him, when he 
is crude, they are readily corrected by 
an attentive wife. He soon ceases to 
read the newspapers at the table as when 
he was a bachelor, and it is an easy task 
for the French wife to urge him to kiss 
her upon leaving and upon returning 
home. On the other hand these young 
men feel very happy with their French 
brides. The Frenchwoman is much of a 
discovery; before the war she seldom left 
her own country; she was still more 
sedentary than the French men. Where- 
fore she caused the astonishment of those 
whom war sent to our shores. 


Will the New Citizenesses Be 
Radicals? 


* A LL that may be well,” interpose the 

enemies of novelties, “but don't 
you apprehend a serious danger in the 
sudden political irruption of such millions 
of women? If we take into considera- 
tion the professions to which they gen- 
erally devote themselves, the greatest 
part seems ready to swell the labor party 
and many pass for radicals.” 

Certain it is that women’s intervention 
will modify much more the world’s reg- 
ular conditions than the apathetic people 
think. Nevertheless we don’t need to be 
| prophets in order to foresee in general 
|how and with what purpose these new 
electors will vote. Guaranties they have 
previously given for their manner of be- 
having themselves. According to the use 
of the ballot they have already made, 
they have expressed their desires and 
tendencies in fortifying the regulations 
for moral reform, order, economy, as the 
best of them do at home. Didn't they 
recently in Illinois defeat exaggerated 
municipal expenses? Furthermore the 
majority of women seek after a certain 
decorum in elections, and better rooms 
to congregate in; they seek after more 
dignity and morality to be exacted from 
the candidate; and they everywhere de- 
'mand an increasing cleanliness and de- 
| cency. 
| Nevertheless some political education 
imust be proposed (how and by what 
|means, is net my affair) to the ardent 
| crowd of new Eves lest they listen to the 








} | voice of the serpent that offers to them 


|the other apple of chimeric millennium. 
| Assuredly we do not live in a paradise-— 
|rather a purgatory. (Do you not think 
iso?) But we can fall lower and lower, 
{and we don’t need new furies conjured 
with old demons. Indeed it is not my 
|mission to emulate Tiresias, Cassandra 
jor Jeramy, somber foretellers. Yet I 


sadly acknowledge that little has been 
attempted in training women for their 
political duties. First one tried to dis- 
courage them; then demagogues began 
to coax them; but nobody—excepting 
perhaps Roosevelt—spoke to them the 
sincere and rough lessons they need in 
order to escape sentimentality and real- 
ize responsibility. 


The Misadventure of Suffrage 
in France 
pN France also, apprehension over the 
coming of suffrage was felt. 

We were slyly informed that only Ro- 
man Catholic and Socialist women are 
strongly organized, the ones in the hands 
of their priests, the others at the devotion 
of political bosses. And the rest of our 
womanhood would be slow or negligent 
to vote. If we admitted suffrage, say 
the opponents, we would run the risk of 
multiplying in the Chamber of Deputies 
the number of extremists, reactionaries 
or radicals—that is to say, the contingent 
of parties antagonizing all truly consti- 
tutional government. 

The unknown has always frightened 
men; yet for all that, it is with that un- 
known the future is built. Be it as it 
may, with us, the preceding Chamber, 
perhaps anxious for popularity, adopted 
at once, some months ago, municipal and 
political suffrage for the sex, which a 
gallant and satirical deputy christened 
“the sweet tyrant.” She was then 
crowned with flowers, “this sweet tyrant,” 
though dispossessed, deposed without 
having actually reigned—in the same way 
as the poets were adorned with roses by 
Plato and temporarily, at least, excluded 
from the government of the Republic. 

I will tell you how the trick was done 
The too ample rights, conceded at once 
by the House, were (as has been calcu- 
lated) rejected by the Senate’s veto. 
Consequently, praised, thanked, acknow!- 
edged and proclaimed worthy the rank of 
citizenesses, our women nevertheless are 
not today from the political viewpoint 
much more advanced than before the 
war! 

What happened then? Was there an 
uproar, as there certainly would have 
been in England and perhaps in America? 
No! Our women accepted the blow; 
they maintained their claims, but re- 
strained themselves for future events. 
when all national living forces will not 
be monopolized by the long duties of re- 
construction. They did better; they did 
more; they did not retain the pledges. 
which they had acquired previously by 
filling masculine jobs, often with more 
competency than men did. In making 
their exit from the stage of public labor 
and coming back in a body to the home. 
they set a new example of sacrifice for 
the sake of rebuilding France. 


American and French Women 
Join in Service and Pity 


pes the war, and even during the 
work of reconstruction, up to the 
present time, American women and 
French women have been more often in 
close contact than heretofore. Previ- 
ously they did not know each other suffi- 
ciently, in spite of sojourns in Paris on 
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the part of the Americans—opportunities 
ailorded principally to the rich and idle. 
But the work of the war has brought 
thousands and thousands of your women 
and young girls not only to Paris but also 
to our seaports and provinces, where they 
have practiced all the professions from 
typing to nursing. And they also went 
into our devastated regions, where many 
of them became militarized, in order that 
they might better help old men, women 
and children. Consequently they saw 
life in France as it is, and helped to dis- 
solve reciprocal national prejudices. 

And equitable all this was, for your 
women and our women together express 
in a supreme blossom the civilization of 
the twentieth century, and therefore are 
ordained for a durable entente and sister- 
hood. The Frangaise is the right recapit- 
ulation of the past, with eyes opening on 
the future. The American woman is the 
new Eve already manipulating the fu- 
ture, but keeping a fervent memory of 
the virtues of the past. The Frangaise, 
more withdrawn and reticent, has for her 
model of organization and progress the 
American woman. The American, more 
daring, cherishes the other as an inex- 
haustible treasury of vivid charm, fertile 
tradition, family sacrifice. There is 
more radiance in the one, more devotion 
in the other; but in a great emergency 
they are likely to exchange their mutual 
qualities; furthermore, in the two coun- 
tries they become the leaders of men, 
when home, civilization and morality are 
at stake. 

It was everywhere said before the war 
that Frenchwomen were frivolous, the 
American selfish. But in the terrible 
crisis they have shown themselves as ear- 
nest in their work as the men; and their 
fortitude was only equaled by their spirit 
of service. In reality they won the war, 
and now they will win the peace—a thing 
more difficult, as Clemenceau has said. 

They will win the peace, but how? 

One of the most keenly perceiving 
French novelists, Barbey d°Aurivilly, 
wrote: “Pity is that which never dies in 
woman’s heart.” It is through pity that 
these French and American sisters have 
been drawn together. They nursed the 
man who in war offered his life, and thus 
—no matter what the intrinsic value of 
that life might be—made the supreme 
immolation. They replaced brothers, 
husbands and sons in the hardest work at 
the rear, often without compensation, 
rich and poor, humble and great alike. 
And now we look to them, to women, for 
more, since the new state of things can- 
not be built, I declare, if pity does not 
help it. That pity not at all soft, sen- 
timental, vocative, that energetic pity, 
such as Joan felt for bleeding France, 
and which made of a shepherdess a great 
general, will know how to repair also the 
moral and material ruin accumulated by 
mortal struggles. Pity has to take care 
of orphans, the mutilated, the cripples; 
and Society itself is orphaned, mutilated, 
crippled. 


The Two Modern Veronicas 


Now pity, compassion, has no limits, 
whereas in the greatest love some- 
thing egoistic and of measure still lives 
and acts. Here when speaking to you of 
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fore yours the image of the Man Divine, 
bending under the weight of his cross and 
following the road which led him through 
Calvary to Resurrection. This Man Di- 
vine is the symbol of man himself, who 
always, whatever be his condition, what- 
ever his pride, carries his cross, espe- 
cially if he be a great man—or a great 
nation—and walks heavy, heavy, with his 
mysterious burden, towards his aim of 
sacrifice and redemption. 

At the time of the highest trial—re- 
member the sublime legend—He, the 
Man of Men, met on the road to the 
Cross an ignorant, humble woman of the 
people, a working-woman. Yea, an hum- 
ble, ignorant, but tender-hearted woman. 
She did not know he was. God—so mis- 
erable before her, his forehead and 
cheeks all covered with tears, dust and 
blood. Perhaps she imagined He was an 
ordinary cviminal, deserving his punish- 
ment; but she knew that He suffered; 
she understood He was abandoned by all. 
Then gently she approached Him, and 
with a coarse cloth she wiped from his 
face the sweat of blood. And then, ac- 
cording to the same Legend, an unpar- 


alleled miracle took place. This Divine 
face, which nobody had been able to 
retain in human reflection, remained on 
the cloth of the poor compassioiate 
woman; and only Veronica—for you are 
aware I allude to her—could keep the 
likeness of Him who is so great that 
Heaven itself cannot hold Him. 

And today Christ is again walking on 
a new road to the cross—Christ-nation, 
Christ-humanity. Around himself he 
stares, longing for the new Veronica 
who will again wipe from his forehea 
and cheeks the sweat of blood. Then ° 
seem to behold in this our time of prog 
ress and light two holy women—and 1x 
one—advancing toward Him, the Cruci. 
fied, one to the right, one to the left, on: 
from the Old, the other from the Ney 
World, the French and the American 
woman, the best among all. And they 
help Him, and they nurse Him; and thus 
they will be blessed forever now and in 
the centuries to come; for the woman 
who thinks, the woman who works, the 
superior woman, and even the woman 
who loves, is a small thing compared to 
her who has pity. 


Women of Mystery 


(Continued from page 


and asked what to do. I got on the 
telephone and called up every editor of 
every paper in town. I told them the 
truth, and I asked silence. 

“But there was one paper I could not 
handle—of course the others were run 
by Southern gentlemen, and they would 
not print this story in view of all it 
might mean. But I say there was one 
paper which I could not handle—it was 
a well printed young evening concern 
which had sprung up within the last four 
months, no one knew how or why. It 
had a certain circulation, although not 
much suppert from the business com- 
munity. Young men about town bought 
it. It purported to report the social do- 
ings of the city, and matters of local in- 
terest,—that sort of thing —although no 
one knew much of the editor, and al- 
though he had no standing socially. This 
paper discontinued and disappeared two 
days after Rose Gayarré’s death. But, 
one day after her death that paper came 
out with the full story of her death, under 
‘mysterious circumstances,’ in the rear of- 
fice of Daniel R. Clark, president of the 
First National Bank! It made no 
charges, drew no inferences. It only 
said ‘mysterious circumstances.’ 
was all—and it was enough! 

“Well, naturally, a man as strong as 
Dan Clark would have made enemies of 
one sort or another. There was a por- 
tion of our community which was willing 
to listen. 

“Dan Clark’s case, not charged with 
any crime, was worse than that of his 
own son, who had been falsely charged 
with a crime. He went about his work 
day after day, but he got old all at 
once. He knew that in spite of all, his 
neighbors suspected him. And when he 
went home and looked at his wife’s face, 
-——although she never would admit it, of 
course,—he knew that his wife suspected 


That 


29) 


something, he could not tell what. He 
knew that the dead spirit of Rose Gay- 
arré, unsmiling, was watching him! 

“Even when she was dead, she was not 
done. Her visit there, her death, abso- 
lutely ruined the entire business, social 
and family life of as fine a gentlemen a: 
ever lived. Dan Clark closed out his in- 
terests in the bank, and as you know. 
moved East to the big city, where he and 
his wife could be forgotten. Death did 
claim Mrs. Clark within two years after 
this event of which I have told you. Old 
Dan Clark went on living and living, for 
no reason that he could have given in the 
world except that God inflicted the curse 
of life on him. 

“And they never either of them hear 
of their boy Shelby. He had disappeare«’ 
I never knew, as I have told you, unt 
less than thirty days ago—just before 1 
came up here—what had become of 
Shelby Clark. 

“TI don’t know all his life in those years. 
I do know that he was with the Foreign 
Legion—that regiment of lost souls—in 
Africa before this great war broke out. 

“But when our country went into the 
war, Raoul Debecq, which was his enlist- 
ment name, passed out of the Legion. H 
took service under our own flag, and ur 
der his own name! 

“Of course he knew that he would no 
long survive; but now, seeing that o 
country had need of officers, and kno\ 
ing himself to be a skilled military mai 
he did what seemed to him the right an: 
honorable thing—he offered his life ar 
his real name to his country. They co: 
tinued him in a colonelcy. 

“T haven’t much to say about tl 
he went. There wasn’t any faded } 
in his breast pocket, or that sort of 
I don’t suppose that anyone ever 
him mention the name of Rose Gi 
from the time he left home until he 
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He was a good leader—he had proved ' 
that in these months of his service in our | 
army. So he did his work, and without 
any fuss or feathers or flummery or his- 
triunics or dramatics of any sort what- 
ever, he got what he was after. 

“T have told you that the news of 
Colonel Shelby Clark’s death was the 
only good news that had come to old Dan 
Clark in more than twenty years. You 
ought to have seen the old man brighten 
up. He is very proud. He wont live 
long now, I think—I doubt if he’ll be 
alive when you and I get back to town. 
But he’s very happy! 

“Well, that’s the story,” continued 
Burford Wallace. He did not take an- 
other cigar from the case that lay idly in 
his hand. He continued to look out curi- 
ously across the black waters of Dead 
Woman’s Pool, toward where the moon 
was coming up over the black spruce for- 
ests on beyond. 

“Poor little Jeanne Duchesne!” he said 
after a while. ‘Her story was different in 
one way. She was not Cleopatra; Baptiste 
was not Marc Antony. But at least—I 
don’t like the Dead Woman’s Pool. It 
has set me to thinking about the hardest 
puzzle in the world.” 


Women and the 


Newest Science 
(Continued from page 80) 


will remove the restrictions, taboos and 
handicaps that have repressed women and 
kept them from using their abilities to 
the fullest extent for the benefit of hu- 
manity. 

In the larger field of human relations, 
psycho-analysis has made invaluable con- 
tributions and is destined to have much 
greater influence as its principles and 
theories become more widely known. 
Psycho-analysis has indeed provided the 
people with a new code of behavior, a 
new ethics, based on reason and knowl- 
edge, not on faith or on the word of a 
leader however “inspired.” 

The task of the new ethics will not be 
that of the old ethics which condemned 
and punished. The new ethics will study 
and understand, will seek to cure and will 
divert to useful channels every human 
impulse. Many instincts that now lead to 
harmful acts, psycho-analysis proves 
might be diverted into socially useful 
fields of work if encouraged and prop- 
erly trained. 

Best of all, the new ethics will demand 
that the individual’s first duty shall be 
health, mental and physical, which will 
mean economy of effort, saving of an in- 
finite amount of wasted energy. The 
new ethics will recognize that life is 
meant to be lived fully and joyfully, in a 
social sense, not a selfish sense, that ig- 
norance and intolerance are 
knowledge and understanding good. Sig- 
mund Freud, to whom the world owes a 
great debt for his work in psycho-analy- 
sis, says: “We are what we are because 
we have been what we have been.... . 
And what is needed to solve the problem 
of human life is not moral estimates but 
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matter? Your old splintered quill, sail- 
orman, has helped to plough the wheat- 
fields of the West, so rest content! 

“Be brave!” she wrote. “Do not be 
discouraged. Such wonderful dreams as 
yours will strengthen and cheer you 
through days of disappointment. Go on, 
Dreamer, there is a goal ahead—a golden 
goal! Be strong and hopeful!” 

Good little Thrush! Back in the Vico 
Dritto di Ponticello whispering letters to 
the legless sailor. No records for the his- 

i They don’t know of you. 
Little Lady of Dreams, they forget that 
you were in the lives of all the great 
ones that ever trod the earth! 


HE Dreamer, following the suggestion 

of the blind girl, took to himself a 
wife whose influence would help him for- 
ward. She was one Phillippa, of the fam- 
ily of Perestrello, and we know little of 
her. In all his writings she is not men- 
tioned outside the two words “my wife” 
that appears in his will. But her family 
knew those who sat in high places, and 
the Dreamer was clamoring for an audi- 
ence with the Great Ones. 

Came a letter, written by the quill of 
the legless sailor, expressing pleasure at 
the marriage! So glad! Ah, it was fine 
to think that he was becoming acquainted 
with people who had gold enough to make 
supports for the dream antennae of his 
mind! Here were Haughty Ones in Cas- 
tile who would surely listen! Brave lit- 
tle Thrush! Living up to the example set 
by all the little thrushes who have lived 
through the ages! A little word about 
the home town perhaps—a small word 
that wouldn’t worry him. The old Vico 
Dritto was the same! The cheese woman 
as irritable as ever! The sun was very 
pleasant on the Piazza dell’ Erbe! You 
can imagine the paragraph of home town 
news, can you not? 

Bigger, bigger, bigger grew the Dream! 
It thundered within his brain! It flung 
off the soft, colorful swaddling-clothes of 
its early days and chided him for his 
tardiness. It terrified him! 

“T can think of nothing else,” he wrote 
the Listening Thrush. 

“Do not attempt to think of anything 
else!” she replied promptly. “It is the 
great work! Do not be afraid! Go on! 
Cry your wants to the Great Ones of 
Castile!” 

The legless sailor on the Piazza dell’ 
Erbe gnawed at his quill after writing 
this letter and wondered what it was all 
about. He suspected witchcraft and 
crossed himself reverently. 

More splendid grew the Dream! More 
tyrannical! Back in the Vico Dritto di 
Ponticello in the days of youth it had 
been supported by the sweet belief of a 
blind girl; now it walked with thunderous 
feet of brass and clamored for notice. 

(Wheatfields of the West, did you hear 
down the centuries the Song of the Reap- 
ers?) 

Phillippa, his wife, died. He did not 
care! Small men grinned as they passed 
him. He did not see them! Within his 
brain the Dream— “the greatest dream 
ever dreamed” as the Listening Thrush 
named it—swelled and throbbed and 
pulsed so that his days and nights were 
full of sweet agony. 

“To Castile!” wrote the Thrush. 


The Greatest 


Dream 


(Continued from page 11) 


“To Castile!” thundered the Dream. 

And the Dreamer went! 

In velvet and ermine Castile sat and 
listened. They yawned and exchanged 
glances. A very parochial pair were they 
of Castile. 

“It was an interesting idea,” they 
thought, “‘very interesting. There might 
be gold and pearls and spices as he said. 
And, of course, it would be a holy work 
to convert the heathen to the Faith. 
But—”’ 

They turned their heads and glanced 
at each other. “There are big affairs at 
home,” said one. “Big affairs,” repeated 
the other. “The white burnouse of the 
Prophet is still in the land,” murmured 
one. “Still in the land,’ repeated the 
other. “Some day we may listen,” they 
breathed in chorus. “Some day—soon, 
very soon. Manana!” 

Manana! 

(Listen to the thunder of a hundred 
thousand factories, picture the shining 
leagues of steel on which our fat towns 
are strung like splendid beads, glance up 
at the towering buildings on the roofs of 
which the little cherubs might play, and 
smile at the decision of Castile!) 


agi The word became a vam- 
pire that sucked the color out of that 
gorgeous tapestry the Dreamer had 
woven. 

None believed! He was wrong! In 
the Vico Dritto di Ponticello, far away, 
was a woman who was filled with that 
marvellous feminine belief that makes 
men perform deeds akin to miracles! 

He longed for the Vico Dritto di Ponti- 
cello on that weary tramp from the court 
to the monastery of La Rabida. “He 
made it on foot,” say the historians. 
Made it on foot with the Dream protest- 
ing against the assassin word, mafiana, 
that pursued it untiringly. 

Doddering old historians! 
document hunters! They know nothing 
of the miracle! They know nothing of 
the power that rules the world! They 
tell us, those historians, that the Prior 
of the monastery of La Rabida, Friar 
Juan Perez, revivified the hopes of the 
Dreamer. They tell us that a learned 
man, Doctor Garcia Hernandez, who 
knew all about astronomy and cosmogra- 
phy, came and comforted him. Simple 
minded historians! One would think that 
the Dream—his dream—was a thing that 
was the whim of a moment and not the 
ever growing and splendidly compelling 
vision of forty years. He was the Chalice 
of the Centuries into whose brain had 
been distilled the little dreams that had 
come to men who had lived and died dur- 
ing the ten centuries that preceded his 
birth! 

That great longing for comfort brought 
about a miracle. She, the Listening 
Thrush, came to him! 

There is a gray rock on the olive-cov- 
ered slopes above La Rabida where he 
told to the Listening Thrush what he 
saw. Told it fearfully as if afraid the 


Poor old 


great vision would fade. Told it in a 
sweet silence broken only by the tolling 
of the monastery bell far below! 

(He saw you, My Country! The thou- 
sand leagues of water were swept awuy 
and you, in all your beauty and grandeii’, 
were made plain to his dreaming eyes: 

“Greater than Spain!” he murmured 
“T know! Ah, little Thrush, I see it 
now!” 

“Greater than Spain?” she repeated .- 
if responding to a litany. 

“They want proof, more proof!” he 
cried, breaking the little silence. “They 
ask for proof and I have none to offer.” 

“Dreamer, your voice is your proof,” 
murmured The Thrush. “Tell them a; 
you have told me! I cannot see your 
face, but I know that it will support the 
wonder that is in your voice. Go bac! 
and tell them what you know, Dreamer 
What you know!” 

“T will go,” he said simply. 
at once.” 


T= Haughty Ones of Castile listene: 
The leather bags of the State Treas- 

The maravedis were 
out to prop the 


“T will 


urer were unloosed! 
grudgingly counted 
Dreamer’s Dream. 

The port of Palos, not in high favor 
with the Haughty Ones of Castile, was 
called upon to furnish caravels and men 
for the expedition. A little niggardly and 
mean is the historian’s account of this 
matter. Very unromantic the call to the 
prison rats of Palos to ship with the vis- 
ionary. A little sordid the bickering and 
the delay. But—and again we thank you, 
Little Thrush—we know that the golden 
mantle of Romance was thrown over the 
preparations by your presence, by the il- 
lumined faith that shone from your sight- 
less face, by the tremendous joy you felt 
at sharing the great vision. 

“Greater than Spain,” he would mur- 
mur as the hammers of the caulkers came 
to his ears. 

“Greater than Spain,” the Thrush 
would whisper. “The greatest nation ot 
them all!” 


“PRERE came a morn..g in Palos, the 
most momentous mc-:ning that ever 


crept from the womb of time. The dawn 
light found three little caravels’ upon the 
river, little ships that trembled with fear 
as they heard the roaring of the Sea of 
Darkness that came from beyond the bar 
of Saltes. 

In the dim light the crews of the three 
little ships knelt and prayed in the Church 
of St. George, then in a single file they 
went down the hill to the trembling cara- 
vels. A wonderful, wonderful morning! 
It was the morning of our birth! 

(Fat cotton lands of the South long 
waiting: for the planter, did you hear the 
croon of the picker on that morning long 
ago?) 

The Listening Thrush stood on the hill- 
side as the Dreamer walked down to the 
shore. He paused before her and took 
her hand. 

“Good-by,” he said softly. 

“Good-by,” she murmured, then as he 
turned to follow his men, she spoke again. 

“Dreamer, do you remember what I 
told you of the first caravel in which you 
went to sea?” 


“T remember,” he answered. “You 
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toi me on the wharf the morning I | 
sailed.” 

“What did I tell you?” she questioned. 

“You told me that she had red sails 
with great flags at the masthead and you 
said that the picture of the Redemption 
was painted on the—” He stopped sud- 
denly, his eyes upon the river. A dawn 
breeze had caught the sails of the Santa 
Muria, his ship, bellying them out so that 
the morning sun could shine upon their 
red widths of canvas, shine upon the pic- 
ture of the Redemption painted upon the 
mainsail! 

“You understand,” she said softly, “I 
dreamed as well as you. You cannot fail! 
Good-by, Dreamer! Good-by!” | 





| I happened a long time ago. Four hun- 
dred and twenty-eight years, to be ex- 
act. But we know of the minutest hap- 
penings that took place after that morn- 
ing at Palos. The glare of publicity fell 
upon the Dreamer. The historians fol- 
low his tracks with ease. The dear old 
sleuths! 

They tell how a light flashed on a coral 
island in the West- Indies, a light that was 
seen by the weary Dreamer on the deck of 
the Santa Maria. Flashed for a second 
and disappeared. A torch held by a sav- 
age is the supposition of the historians. 
\ splendid light, though! From its little 
flash a new world was born. ‘Greater 


than Spain!” “The greatest nation of 
them all!” 

Triumph for the Dreamer! A suppli- 
cant no longer! Cloaked in velvet and 
ermine! Now Admiral of the Ocean 
Seas and Viceroy of the Indies! Sitting 
like a visiting sovereign beside the 
Haughty Ones of Castile! 

And the Listening Thrush? The Ad- 


miral of the Ocean Seas—a dreamer no 
longer—sought her vainly. She had dis- 
appeared. None knew where she had 
gone! 

Months later a woman told him she 
had died. ‘When?’ he questioned. 

“Some weeks after you sailed away, 
my lord,” she answered. 

He told the woman of the little flame 
that had come out of the darkness to 
guide him to the land. 

“It—it might have been her spirit,” 
said the woman softly. “It was about 
that time she died. And she prayed 
every day for you after—after you sailed 
away.” 

She crossed herself reverently, and be- 
fore the eyes of the Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea came a picture of the Vico Dritto di 
Ponticello in the golden days when the 
Dream was so very small that he could 
only whisper it to the ears of a blind girl 
whose beautiful face made him think of 
soft lights behind hangings of creamy 
silk! 

“Little Thrush,’ he murmured as he 
stumbled down the narrow street, ‘“‘you 
went with the Dream you nursed. All 
the mothers of dreams are lost when the 
dreams come Sometimes— 
sometimes I think you never lived! But 
you were there—there in the old street 
when I was a boy. You were on the 
wharf when I came back from my first 
voyage. And at La Rabida! Yet—yet 
sometimes you—you seem like a dream 
Ah, little Listening Thrush! 
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the unplucked fur is far more dutable 
than the plucked fur. This places un- 
plucked otter at the head of all furs as 
the most durable pelt. Plucked otter is 
sold dyed for Alaska seal, or for beaver 
and nutria. It is usually the rubbed 
belly of the animal, or a skin taken out 
of season and not prime and so cannot be 
sold as unplucked otter. 

Next comes the durability of the furs 
with the long upper hairs. From the 
beavers and the seals they are plucked. 
On the muskrats and rabbits and otters 
they are evened down; but in the foxes, 
and the fishers, and the skunks, and the 
martens, and the sables, and the mink, 
they are left as the chief beauty. It is 
the long upper hair that gives to sables 
the almost purplish vapory sheen; and to 
mink, the appearance of almost a veil; 
and to skunk and fisher almost a velvet 
softness, and to fox its chief beauty. It 
is the long hair of the fox that frames 
the face in a soft aureole and takes out 
the harsh lines. It is the long hair that 
has the tip of silver in the fox. Fox 
would not be fox without the long hair; 
but with the two exceptions of fisher and 
skunk, long-haired furs are not durable. 
The long hairs scuff at the neck and show 
wear first. If it is an expensive fur like 
sable, marten, silver fox, mink, the 
scuffed fur should yearly be taken to the 
fur dealer to be redressed, just as a lover 
of jewels takes her diamonds and pearls 
to the jewelers to. have them cleaned 
once a year. 


UST here let it be said that fisher is 

the only long-haired fur that cannot 
be dyed into an imitation of something 
else. That is why it has gone up in 
price from ten and fifteen dollars a pelt 
to one hundred and forty-eight and three 
hundred and forty-five dollars as they 
sold in Montreal and New York and St. 
Louis the other day at the great fur auc- 
tion. Fisher is never made up into other 
furs. 

In point of durability the fur-traders 
universally accept this table which was 
prepared by Marcus Petersen; and it 
should be as carefully studied by every 
woman buying furs as a stock broker 
studies the basic resources of the stocks 
he buys outright. We buy furs for keeps, 
not to sell. Here is how they keep for 
everyday wear. 

Taking the otter at one hundred as 
the standard, the relative durability of 
some of the best-known furs is shown in 
the following table: 


Otter—natural 
Wolverine 
Otter—piucked 
Bear—black or brown 
Beaver—natural 
Beaver—plucked 


Seal—hair, dyed 
Leopard 


Mink—natural 
Skunk—natural 
Marten—Baum 
Persian 
Raccoon—natural 
Krimmer 
Sable—natural 
Wolf—natural 
Skunk—tipped 


Get Acquainted 
With Your Furs 


(Continued from page 34) 


Raccoon—dyed 
Marten—Baum, blended 
Marten—stone 
Sable—blended 
Muskrat—natural 
Opossum—Australian 
Civet Cat 

Fox—natural 
Opossum—natural 
Pony—Russian 
Mink—dyed 

Marten, stone, dyed 
Muskrat—seal 
Wolf—dyed 

OO eee eee si 
Fox—dyed black 
Kolinsky 

Lynx 

Squirrel—black 
Nutria—plucked 

Coney 

Fox—blue 
Marmot—dyed 
Mink—Japan 
Squirrel—black, blended 
Opossum—dyed 
Chinchilla 

Goat 

Astrachan—moiré 


Rabbit 


Having settled in her own mind as to 
durability and fragility and beauty, there 
are a lot of other things a woman who is 
going to outfit herself in furs wants to 
know. 

She is going to pay a high price for a 
silver fox for a neck piece which she 
may wear on the street, or over her 
shoulders for an evening gown. How is 
she to know it is a genuine silver fox, and 
not crossfox dyed, or Articfox dyed, or a 
very fine red fox dyed with badger hairs 
glued in for silver? 

The best way for her to know is to go 
to a reputable fur dealer and he will tell 
her exactly how to know. He will place 
an imitation and a real side by side; and 
she will known at a glance; but lacking 
faith in the honesty of even a reputable 
dealer, here are some infallible guides: 

The dyed fox has a golden skin; the 
undyed fox a white skin. The dyed fox 
has to have a white tip attached to his 
tail. Feel where the cord joins on, or 
examine to see if white hairs are glued on. 


Bit a more puzzling question is the 
cheaper grade of silver fox skin, 
where the young fox has rubbed his 
rump on trees and thinned the thigh furs. 
The fur dresser has glued in white and 
gray badger hairs to replace the young 


silver fox’s thin spots. This does not 
spoil the general effect of the silky neck 
piece with its strip of lustrous black down 
the back like the dimple on a fat horse; 
but it should lessen the price of the sil- 
ver fox to the buyer. Every buyer of a 
silver-fox skin should examine the thighs 
for these signs of wear. 

Speaking of badger, it is a beautiful, 
downy, deep, gray-mottled fur, most be- 
coming to young girls and very reason- 
able in price, The fact that it is used to 


imitate silver fox gives a key to its 
beauty. In a cold, dry climate like that 
of Manitoba, it is durable. In a damp 
climate like New York, it would mat and 
lose its luster and soon look like weathered 
wool. 

“Pointed fox” is cross fox with the 
white hairs glued in by hand. It need 
hardly be added glue is not durable, 
though it can be cheaply repaired. 

“Tceland fox” is nothing but Chinese 
sheep or goat, combed, electrified and 
bleached. It is warm, but sheds and 
dulls. Also, it is very cheap. 

Muskrat is the most durable imitation 
fur. The thing to look out for is the 
crocking or cracking of the dye, “the 
stay” of the pelt. The reason so many 
muskrat linings pull to pieces is that the 
pelt has been thinned too closely, or cured 
too harshly. It cracks. 

Ermine used to be a rare, high-priced, 
almost priceless fur, for with the black 
spots over it, it was the miniver of 
royalty; but for some years, ermine has 
gone out of style. It is a very warm {fur 
for children or for evening wraps; but it 
is easily soiled, and should never be 
bought on the same price basis as chin- 
chilla, mole, squirrel, mink, sable, or mar- 
ten. Neither the pelt nor the fur are 
worth it. When you pay such prices you 
are paying for a whim, and not for real 
values. And ermine is not becoming to 
all skins. Look at it on a saffron face. 

When buying kolinsky, look out for 
seam rips from dye. 

When wolf is sold as fox, the coarse 
back has been cut out. Feel for the out- 
line of the fox shape and size. 

Lynx is a soft delicate fluffy fur; but 
no fluffy fur will stand hard usage and 
not lose its fluff. 

When buying mink be sure not only 
that it is mink, but that it has been 
trapped in season, in December and Janu- 
ary, when the fur has a luster. Other- 
wise, your mink may have to be dyed to 
match stripes and that will weaken the 
skin below. 

Of skunk, there are two kinds in the 
fur world—the black with his tail in the 
air; his poor relative, the little civet 
striped skunk. The former has the 
tougher skin and the deeper fur. The 
latter should never be a high-priced skin. 

The best beaver is golden brown with 
the luster of the sun. Other beaver may 
have been trapped out of season. Un- 
prime. furs always shed hairs and wear 
into thin spots. 

“Coon” skin is tough and most durable, 
defying sun or rain; but to be beautiful, 
the stripes must match perfectly and be 
dark. Beware of dyed stripes! 

The best dog-skin comes from China 
and Russia and is very durable. 

Coney is nothing but rabbit. You usu- 
ally get it as near seal, or French seal. 
It lacks the luster—also the gold brown 
of Hudson seal which is muskrat. 

Twenty years ago American trade ab- 
sorbed only one hundred thousand musk- 
rats a year. Today it absorbs four mil- 
lion to seven million. The best skins go 
into Hudson seals. Others go to imitate 
kolinsky as linings. The waste of musk- 
rat goes into felt and hats. The musk- 
rat pelt is square. The kolinsky is ob- 
long. Feel the shape of the pelt sewed 
in your coat. Muskrat is very durable. 
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It is nearly always a good buy if you 
know you are buying muskrat and not 
kolinsky. Its price has gone up from 
twelve cents to five dollars a pelt in ten 
years. 


HE best furs come from the coldest 
climate, from fresh water in prefer- 
ence to salt, and from shaded woods in 
pre‘erence to open plains. Choose ac- 
cordingly, remembering there are 
opossums, chinchillas, nutrias, in a cold 
climate, 
from a warm climate. 
tigers from the Far North; 
come from the shaded jungle. 
\s a rule dehaired furs do not need 
chemicals and therefore are more dur- 
able. This applies to beavers, 
ind otters. 
When beaver and 
slightly silvered, 
than golden brown; 


There are no 


been 


otter have 


in a way the natural fur will not. 

Vegetable dyes do not injure a skin as 
much as chemical dyes. Therefore a skin 
well cured by Indians will last the longest. 

While wolf is counterfeited for fox, it 
is a tougher skin than fox and worth the 
value of a fox if bought at the price of 
red fox or cross fox. Wolf is never the 
value of silver or black fox. 

Smell Russian sable if you want to 
know if some stripes have been hand- 
dyed by a feather. A process of smoke 
fumes is sometimes used to give the 
vapory gleam to the fur. It does not 
injure the pelt but leaves a slight odor of 
fumes. 

The fisher can never be faked. He is 
large and he is a one-piece fur; and his 
bushy tail is the stamp of his aristocracy 
among furs. 


AVING bought your rare furs, the 

question is how to keep them. Ex- 
pensive furs should be examined by a re- 
liable furrier every year or two for signs 
of deterioration, the same as your teeth 
or jewels. The scuff in fox next to the 
wearer's neck should be repaired every 
year. Otherwise, it gives a shabby ap- 
pearance to what is just as good as new. 
This particularly applies to cross fox 
which comes next to silver fox in value. 
Furs like nutria and beaver which mat 
can be kept as lustrous as new if you 
avoid exposure to damp weather and 
have them whipped and combed and saw- 
dust cleaned at intervals, 
have a fine evening gown especially 
freshened up. Seals, real and imitation, 
and all lambs should be watched for the 
acid eating down to the skin, which can 
be rein‘orced by a false skin to prevent 
rips and tears. The deep fluffy costly 
furs like sable and marten and mink must 
be kept absolutely moth-proof in cedar 
chest, or rolled in tar paper with moth 
balls, or best of all, stored, insured, in 
cold storage, where the temperature will 
prevent the deposit or breeding of moths’ 
eggs. 

If such care is taken of furs by the fur- 
wearer, there will be no quarrel between 
the fur buyer and the lover of wild life; 
for furs so kept will soon bring each fur 
to its point of “saturation” so that, for a 
season, the market will not call for it and 
the fur animals will replenish themselves 
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the best tigers 
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they are more beautiful | 
but the silvering has | 
been done by chemicals and may weather | 
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chest which bore the sixteen-petaled 
chrysanthemum of the Japanese royal 
house. At this point only did Edith 
Bothwell refer to the five eyes. 

“Those turquoise fragments,” she said 
carelessly, “are really exquisite! I dis- 
cover something new in them every day; 
it is remarkable what an infinitude of de- 
tail comprises the whole affair!” 

“I am happy that you appreciate it,” 
said Mangustan smoothly. “How the 
Cairo museum came to let it slip through 
I cannot say; but to know that it is in 
your possession is far preferable to turn- 
ing it over to a museum. One likes to 
have these things where they can be ap- 
preciated.” 

Trite enough, certainly; but their part- 
ing was not trite, for Mangustan bowed 
over her hand, and she smiled as his lips 
touched her fingers. And then she was 
gone. 


OD gw the following morning Edith 
Bothwell sat in her own room, and 
gazed at the five eyes, which hung now upon 
the wall beside her dressing-table. She 
had slept little during the night. 

“What has come over me?” she was 
thinking as she gazed at the thing on the 
wall. “What was it that drew me there 
yesterday, made me enjoy myself so 
vividly? Could it be the man himself? 
Certainly he is the most charming 
man—” 

A little color crept into her cheeks. 

Those five eyes upon which she gazed, 
were really very curious things. In them 
there was a fascination which it was im- 
possible to resist, and equally impossible 
to explain. Their peculiar likeness to 
eyes grew more marked at every inspec- 
tion; yet they were such eyes as no artist 
ever drew, these things of mosaic tur- 
quoise! 

What lent them such power, such ap- 
peal to the imagination, was the intricate 
detail work upon the flat segments of tur- 
quoise. True, the blue stones themselves 
were cut and grouped with a very 
diablerie of ingenuity, but the lines upon 
their surfaces held the imagination. 
Those microscopic lines, natural and arti- 
ficial, had been placed by the sheerest 
form of genius; in each of those gravings 
was conveyed a volume of impressions. 
Like the horses of Hokusai, which ap- 
peared in the morning with fresh mud 
upon their hoofs, these five eyes of tur- 
quoise had the actual semblance of life 
in them. 

More than once had Edith Bothwell 
taken pencil and paper in the endeavor to 
trace the lines and discover the secret of 
their unconquerable power; she could 
not pierce it. How could she, indeed, 
when this entire creation had been fabri- 
cated by the flame-tipped fingers of a 
madman in far-off Khorassan? 

Now she gazed again at the thing. Each 
of those eyes conveyed an entirely differ- 
ent illusion, a distinct impression. There 
was a central eye, surrounded by the 
other four. That at the top, once it was 
properly understood and grasped. con- 
veyed a hideous and fantastic mirth; that 
at the bottom, a frightful and awful sor- 
row. To the right sparkled a fairy-like 
malice, to the left, twisted and melan- 
choly scorn. 

Now, it is certain that any artist can 
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portray these emotions. Only a very rare 
and great artist, however, can do so in 
such a manner as to make the beholder 
really feel the emotion within himself— 
faintly. Not once in a thousand years 
does there arise a man who can so com- 
mand his art as to give, at a word, a line, 
a brush-stroke, the actual impression of 
what he wills; this, indeed, is not art at 
all: it is inspiration, either from heaven 
or hell. It is more than even inspiration; 
it is hypnotic in quality. Sometimes, at 
rare intervals in history, has arisen a 
maniac who could do this thing. There is 
some unresolved connection, no doubt, 
with the marvelous art-impulse received 
and transmitted by abnormal persons— 
Verlaine, Dowson, Gauguin, to quote mild 
examples from the Western world. 

In order to properly conceive the gen- 
ius of the fifth eye, that encircled by the 
others, one must regard the Oriental 
world. There, even among the Shias of 
Persia, any representation of humanity 
is blasphemous. There, where men have 
probed too deeply into the realms of 
thought and where Satan is worshiped 
in cold, actual fact by whole tribes, much 
comes to pass that is incomprehensible to 
Western brains. 

This fifth eve presented to Edith Both- 
well no emotion, as did the others. 
stead it very definitely conveyed to her a 
personality, a presence. She came to 
realize this gradually but surely. In vain 
she studied the fragments of turquoise 
and matrix; in vain she copied down, line 
for line, those intricate and minute trac- 
ings which en masse presented so wonder- 
ful and mysterious an effect. One can 
copy a Vermeer, but to copy the myster- 
iously translucent light and the glorious 
magic of the master’s brush is impossible. 
Edith Bothwell could set down the lines 
and could obtain a grotesqueness which 
was weird enough—but she could not 
copy the personality of that fifth eye: It 
pertained to the mad master’s work alone. 

Alluring to study? It was fascinating 
merely to gaze upon. The girl sat before 
it, and thought faded within her mind. 
She no longer wondered why she, Edith 
Bothwell, had gone to a man’s shop, had 
spent the afternoon, had taken tea with 
him—and had enjoyed it! She felt the 
irrepressible desire of going to him now, 
at once. She felt as though, somehow, 
Mangustan himself were with her. A 
confusion, a very pleasant confusion, 
seized upon her mind. 

She was, if you like, a victim of auto- 
hypnosis. This explanation, however, 
must be admitted to be very thin and 
pale. Mangustan was absolutely no more 
to Edith Bothwell, in the ordinary course 
of human events, than a clod of dust in 
the street. He had no attraction for her; 
there was no point of contact whatever. 
You must seek farther than auto-hypnosis 
to account for all this. But why seek 
farther than the fifth eve itself, and the 
madman of Khorassan? 

Upon this Saturday morning Edith 
Bothwell was thoroughly conscious that 
she had fallen into an infatuation, of a 
sort; and she quite enjoyed the sensation. 


In- - 


She looked at the first eye, and it laughed 
at her in a fantastic, insane spasm of 
mirth which compelled a smile on her 
own lips. She looked at the second cye, 
and a swift poignant grief welled in her 
heart; a tear trembled at the verge of the 
turquoise orb. She looked at the third 
eye, and it jeered at her with a fairy mal- 
ice and vast understanding of another 
world. She looked at the fourth eye, and 
it glowered upon her with its morose 
scorn, as though reflecting all the un- 
happy insolence which her own little world 
would cast upon her when her secret puas- 
sion became known. 

She looked at the fifth eye, and she was 
gazing into the comforting, mysterious 
eyes of Mangustan. The sense of his 
presence thrilled her. She was held and 
gripped in this allure and found it warmly 
pleasing. At the same time, there was 
the impulse which she had felt from the 
very first time she looked upon this thing 
—the impulse to abandon all that she 
knew and believed, the impulse to enjoy 
to the uttermost all the base matrix of 
human life and passion, the impulse to 
darker ways and things. 

Thus gazing, she was oblivious of time 
and circumstance. Three times the 
knocking came at the door of her room 
before she heard it. Then she started, 
drew her gaze from the fifth eye, and 
called to enter. Her maid, Félice, stood 
in the doorway. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle—but your 
father seeks you at once on the tele- 
phone.” 

Edith Bothwell passed into the ad- 
joining room and sat down to the instru- 
ment. The voice of her father came to 
her. 

“My dear, I’m bringing Hackson home 
to lunch with us, if you don’t mind. Sir 
Ernest Hackson. You remember meet- 
ing him at Mentone? He may stop with 
us for a day or two.” 

“Very well, Father.” 

Hackson! She remembered him, of 
course—the famous  Orientalist and 
scholar. She was still sitting in medita- 
tion when Félice appeared at her elbow 
and handed her a note. 

“M’sieu. Hicks’—the butler, this— 
“says this was left for you at the door 
by a person who appeared to be an Ar- 
menian.” 

The girl tore open the soiled envelope 
and drew forth two sheets of paper. One 
was fresh, recently inscribed. the other 
was old and faded and incredibly dirty. 
Both were written in strange characters 
that looked like shorthand. 

Edith Bothwell laughed and laid the 
curious missives down. She glanced at a 
clock. 

“Mercy! Félice, I must dress for 
luncheon at once. The gray frock—no, 
give me the blue taffeta with the sash 
and plaits from Doucet. Quick! I had 
no idea it was so late!” 


T was unusual for R. V. Bothwell to 

come home for luncheon; this was, of 
course, in honor to his guest. Business 
did not worry him particularly, anyway. 

Sir Ernest Hackson was a tall, bearded, 
quiet old man whose deep eyes possessed 
much hidden wisdom. Luncheon was 
nearly over when Edith suddenly drew 
from her pocket the letter she had that 
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morning received, and smilingly laid it 
before the guest. 

“Perhaps you can tell me what this is, 
Sir Ernest! Hicks says that it was left 
at the door by a man who seemed to be 
an Armenian—a stranger. It was ad- 
dressed to me in English, but the two 
notes inside are entirely incomprehensi- 
ble.” 

The Orientalist took up the freshly 
written note, and his eyes smiled. 

“Hardly incomprehensible,” he  cor- 
rected, “since this is written in very good 
Turkish. I—ah—er—” 

His voice died out, very curiously, and 
his eyes dilated a little. 


“What’s the matter?” prompted the 


irl. 
' “This—er—this is certainly most odd,” 
slowly replied Sir Ernest. He frowned, 
and there was a storm of trouble in his 
eyes, as though he found himself in some 
dilemma. Then a gleam of determination 
lighted his face, and he threw a smile at 
the girl. 

“To tell you the truth, I thought it was 
Turkish!” he said, and chuckled. “It 
appears to be no more than a hoax, or 
some jest that seems in very bad taste. 
Would you mind if I were to keep these 
two papers for further examination?” 

“I’m sure I don’t want them!” And 
the girl laughed lightly. 
dismissed. 

After luncheon, Sir Ernest, who had 
arranged to stop a few days with the 
Bothwells, pleaded the hand of advanc- 
ing age and the necessity of following 
custom, which would not deny his regu- 
lar afternoon nap. At the suggestion of 
Bothwell, Edith ordered out the roadster, 
with the intention of driving her father 
back downtown and returning at three 
to take Sir Ernest to an appointment. Ac- 
cordingly the guest was shown to his room 
and left to his nap. 

Sir Ernest Hackson at this juncture, 
betrayed an astonishing tendency to pre- 
varication, for he took’no nap whatsoever. 
Instead he bent over the two papers, tug- 
ging hard and often at his beard; finally 
he lighted his pipe and strode up and 
down. 

“Dammit!” he ejaculated. “Why, 
upon my word—it’s embarrassing! If 
the girl learns about it, trouble; it not, 
trouble; dammit! I'll act, and tell Both- 
well later.” 

Accordingly he rang for his man. A 
moment later the latter appeared. 

“You called, sir?” 

“I did. Have Mr. Bothwell and Miss 
Edith gone out?” 

“I believe so, sir. Shall I inquire from 
one of their servants—” 

“No. Send the butler to me.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Three minutes later the inperturbable 
Hicks stood in the doorway. 

“Hicks, come in here and shut that door. 
How long have you been in the family?” 

“Twelve years, Sir Emest.” 

“Ah! That’s good. Have you ob- 
served that Miss Edith has acted oddly 
of late?” 

Hicks opened his mouth, then shut it. 
He flushed. He shifted his footing— 

“All right,” Sir Ernest smiled. “Never 
mind saying anything. Now, my man, 
can you tell me whether there has come 
into this house anything in the shape of 
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a wall-hanging, consisting of a queer tur- 
quoise mosaic in the shape of eyes?” 

Hicks broke into a profuse perspira- 
tion. 

“That there has, sir—it’s a most ’or- 
rible effect, sir! I wouldn’t dare speak 
of it—” 

“Where is it now?” 

“T believe, sir, it’s ’anging in Miss 
Edith’s room.” 

“Ah! Hicks, it is highly necessary 
that I should see this thing before Miss 
Edith returns home. I wish that you 
would take me to it at once. I may say 
that you will have the full approval of 
Mr. Bothwell when I inform him of all 
the particulars.” 


Hicks bowed. “Very good, sir.” 


HE two men went to the room in 

which hung the five eyes of tur- 
quoise. For a moment Sir Ernest stood 
in front of the thing, then he felt in his 
pocket and drew forth a knife. He 
opened a small blade, leaned forward. 

The lower part of the fifth eye was 
formed by a single irregular-shaped frag- 
ment of pure cerulean turquoise, of 
rather large size. Very carefully Sir 
Ernest inserted his knife-blade between 
this and the silk to which the stone was 
fastened. Upon removing his knife, 
there came also a small, tightly-rolled 
lock of hair fastened together by glue. 

“Shades of Havelock Ellis and Freud!” 
murmured Sir Ernest, gazing upon it. 
“Would any jury believe this thing? I 
wonder what effect it has had, if any! 
Still, I have learned not to take chances. 
The less I know of that girl’s mind, the 
better.” Then, aloud: 

“That’s all, Hicks. You will say noth- 
ing about this except to Mr. Bothwell.” 

Hicks assented gravely. Once in his 
own room again, Sir Ernest put the lock 
of hair on the table beside the two mys- 
terious notes, and then got out pencil 
and paper. 

“Till translate these for Bothwell’s 
benefit,” he resolved, and set to work. 
He first took in hand the freshly written 
note—which was. indeed. in Turkish 
characters. 


Whoever translates this must say noth- 
ing to Miss Bothwell until the hair has 
been removed from behind the fifth eye. 
Otherwise she would not believe; nor 
would she permit the hair to be re- 
moved, so strong is the power of the eye. 

I who write am John Ashgian, until 
yesterday partner to Mangustan the 
decorator. Mangustan sold the five eyes 
of turquoise to Miss Bothwell, and be- 
hind the fifth eye he put a lock of his 
own hair. I can no longer endure this 
work of the devil. I have seen it at 
work before, and I know what it can do 
to a man or a woman; no person can 
withstand it, The five eyes were made 
by the old madman who lived in Maden, 
the village of the turquoise mines near 
Nishapur. He was of the sect who wor- 
ship Melek Tasu or Shaitan, but because 
he was mad, no man hindered him. The 
five eyes were brought to America by 
his cousin and Mangustan bought them. 

The enclosed paper will be proof of 
what I say. I am an ignorant Arme- 
nian, it is true; but, by Him that lives, 
I am an honest man! 

ASHGIAN. 


When he %.-d finished this writing, Sir 


Ernest took up the old and faded paper, 
This was written in cursive Persian char- 
acters, and was brief. 


The five eyes were made by my cousin, 
who was of the sect which worshi)s 
Me'!ek Taus—whom may Allah and the 
lord Hussein smite! In this there is the 
work of Shaitan. Place behind the large 
stone of the fifth eye any scrap of inti- 
mate garments, and the rest is in the 
hand of Shaitan. May the curse oi 
Allah fall upon all who use this thing! 


Sir Ernest sat back in his chair and 
lighted his pipe. He wiped a tiny dew 
of perspiration from his wide brow. 

“This is—this is the very devil and 
no mistake!” he murmured. “I don't 
know whether there’s anything to it or 
not, and I don't care. I’m going to do 
some missionary work.” 

He called his man, and once more s 
moned Hicks. 

“Hicks,” he said, “do you know a | 
son named Mangustan?” 

Hicks changed countenance. “TI do, sir. 
He is a hinterior decorator, who has been 
‘ired to do some work in the ’ouse.”’ 

“Very well. When Miss Edith returns, 
kindly ask her to pick me up at this 
man’s shop. By the way, do you know 
where it is?” 

Hicks told 
car, sir?” 

“If you will, please.” 


him. ‘Shall I order 


ALF an hour later Edith Bothwell 

came home to receive the message 
left by Sir Ernest. She had torn a glove, 
and went to her room to get a fresh pair. 
While there, it occurred to her to glance 
at the fifth eye—a temptation which as- 
sailed her at every opportunity. 

Accordingly she stood before the hang- 
ing. To her intense surprise there was 
no thrill of recognition; there was no 
life—nothing! The fifth eye was per- 
fectly blank! And what was most strange 
and mysterious—she suddenly conceived 
a distaste for the whole thing. The 
thought of Mangustan occurred to her, 
and she frowned perplexedly. Could it 
be possible that she had really liked the 
man? 

“Félice!’”’ she turned to the maid. 
“Take this thing from the wall and lay 
it away.” 

There was anger in her face as she 
drove the roadster to the Avenue and 
headed for the shop of Mangustan. 
Anger—at herself. She suddenly found 
herself incomprehensible and anything 
but pleasing to the critical view. What 
on earth could have brought her to think 
of Mangustan at all—to carry his image 
in her mind’s eye? She was disgusted 
with herself. 

When she reached the shop, she found 
Sir Ernest waiting on the curb. He hac 
just bought a new pair of gloves, which 
were obviously much too large for his 
hands. As she halted the car, he glance: 
at the gloves and smiled. 

“Oh, you noticed them, did you?” 

The girl laughed. “I’m ashamed ol! 
myself, really!” 

“My dear girl,” he said calmly, “don't 
be, I beg of you! By the way, have you 
any word for this decorator? I under- 
stand that he was engaged—” 
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“If you wouldn’t mind,” said Edith, 
“will you tell him that I have reconsid- 
ered the matter and shall not have any 
work done at present? He may send in 
his bill.” 

“Gladly.” 

Sir Ernest turned to the shop. As he 
approached the door, one of the Armen- 
ian assistants shrank back from it very 
hurriedly. Sir: Ernest opened it himself, 
and entered. He looked at the assistant, 
and a smile lightened his face. He spoke 
in Turkish. 

“Has your maste* recovered yet?” 

“Not—not yet, effendi,’ stammered 
the assistant. ‘“They—I think his jaw is 
broken.” 

“T hope to Allah it is!” said Sir Ernest. 
“Tell him that Miss Bothwell wishes to 
have nothing more to do with him. Tell 
him that if he sends her any bill or ad- 
dresses her in any way, I will come back 


here and give him a second beating that 
will land him in the other world instead 
of in the hospital! You understand, 
dog?” 

“T understand, effendi,” 
other, turning pale. 

Sir Ernest turned and went out to the 
car. 

“Very good of you to pick me up,” he 
said casually. “About these gloves—a 
trifle large, eh? I had a nasty knock on 
the knuckles a while ago, and got the 
gloves to conceal the plaster. Oh no, 
nothing bad at all. Perfectly ripping day, 
isn’t it?” 

“Glorious!” exclaimed the girl with 
enthusiasm. “The most glorious day 
we've had in weeks!” 

Sir Ernest inspected the first drops of 
rain on the windshield, and _ smiled 
thoughtfully. After all, the weather is 
largely a state of mind. 


responded the 
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She wants to be operated on in your hos- 
pital. She leaves next Tuesday with a 
nurse. Dr. Weed may come with her. 
Oh, Doctor—now, abdut your tickets—” 

Kim hung up the receiver and walked 
into the drawing-room. He was biting his 
lip, and there was a black scowl on his 
brow. 

“Well, that’s the first time I ever had 
anything like that handed to me,” he said 
to Linda. He went on explaining, and 
Linda came and sat down beside him 
and slipped her soft little hand in his. 

“And you arranged for all that time— 
four days,” Linda said regretfully. “But 
you'll fill it in again,’ she consoled him. 

Kim nodded glumly, ‘“! suppose so.” 

Linda looked at him timidly. “Oh, 
Kim, you look so tired—you are white as 
a ghost, and your eyes are dead. Listen 
dear: don’t fill in that time. Let’s take 
the car and go away somewhere for those 
four days—somewhere where you can 
fish, and tramp in the country.” She hid 
her face on his shoulder, her voice was 
breaking. ‘‘Kim—I’m so worried about 
you. 

For a long moment there was silence, 
and then Kim sprang to his feet. “Great 
little idea! Bags all packed and every- 
thing! Do you think, Lady-bird, that 
you could get ready for a second honey- 
moon in less time than it took you to get 
ready for that first?” 

Linda flew into the hall and raced up 
the stairs. “I certainly do.” She paused 
on the landing just long enough to call 
down: “You see, I know now that clothes 
are not the important part of a honey- 
moon.” 

There were four glorious days. Kim 
fished for brook trout, and played golf, 
and made love to a radiant Linda as they 
walked along the wood paths where the 
first violets nodded, and the arbutus 
peeped out from beneath their leaves like 
winsome, rosy-cheeked children, They 
drove home Tuesday night under a full 
moon, and Linda sang all the songs that 
Kim liked best, and later went to sleep 
with her head against his shoulder. This 
rather interfered with his driving when 
turning corners, but Kim liked it there. 


So many happy hours have an unhappy 
ending. Linda’s unhappy, nay, almost 
tragic hour, came when Kim woke her up, 
turned the car over to the waiting chauf- 
feur and led her, still nodding, into the 
house. 

She brightened up when she saw salad 
and iced tea on the living-room table. 

“Oh, I’m hungry,” she announced hap- 
pily. 

“Did you have a good time?” she asked 
Kim presently. And as he nodded over a 
sandwich, she went on: “And you didn’t 
worry a bit about that lost time, did you? 
Not even once?” 

“Tt wasn’t lost time,” Kim said. “Ma- 
dame Darnelli is going to pay for that 
time, of course.” 

Linda leaned back on the couch and 
snuggled against a pillow. “How much 
are you going to charge her?” she asked 
lazily. . 

“Fifteen hundred.” 


.Linda sat up as if some one had sud- | 
denly turned an electric current through | 


her spine. 

“Fifteen hundred!” 

Kim looked at her in mild surprise. 
“Why, yes.” 

Linda bounded off the couch. “But 
Kim, you can’t charge her that much. 
It’s—why, I never heard of such a thing. 
She’ll never stand it.” 

“Why, she has plenty of money—she 
told me so herself.” 

“But they spend so much -—opera-sing- 
ers are all extravagant,” Linda went on 
to plead. “Oh, Kim, don’t—don’t charge 
her more—more than a thousand dollars.” 
Here she broke down completely and 
burst into sobs the violence of which 
shook her slender little body from head 
to foot. 

Kim stood looking down at her in 
amazement. Presently he sat down and 
took her hands. 

“Linda, I want you to tell me just 
what all this means,” 
sobs had quieted somewhat. “Is_ this 
Madame Darnelli a friend of yours? Just 
what is it? 
that. You look—why, Linda, dearest, 
you're not afraid of me, are you?” 
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Ladies Diamond Solitaire — 
Examination FRE 
This exquisite, blue- 
white perfectly cut Dia- 
ae mond,in ladies’ 14K solid- 
c= setting will be sent 
A REE of charge, all 
charges prepaid, for 
yourexamination. Then, 
MONTH if you a to keep it, 
pay only $5.00 — balance 
at $2.00 a An 4 for ten months. 
Buying direct assures you this Rock 
Bottom Price, on easy credit terms. Take 
advantage of this amazing offer TODAY! 
Only $2.00 a month! You take no risk 
whatever. Accept ring only AFTER you 
have examined it and are satisfied you 
have received the most for your money. 
We are the only Jewelers in America that 
allow 10 months credit. SWEET’S policy: 
You must be satisfied or no sale. 
No Security! No Red Tape! 
ve WeGladly Trust You 
Send re for 
Greatest 
Diamond, 
Watch and Gift 
Book ever 
published 
Let us send you 


request blank which enables you to order 
for FREE or any other article of jewelry 
for EXAMINATION. No money 
in advance. Buy direct. Don’t pay profits 
to dealers and middlemen. Ten months 
to pay on everything. Get the beautiful 
things you want NOW—pay later on easy 
credit terms. Write for details of Great 
Ring Offer, Request Blank and Free Cata- 
log. Address s Dept. pt. 21 R- ati 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


LW-SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Covuri~hted 1920, by L. W. Sweet, Ire. 
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UKULELE®="* Guitar, Violia, Mandolin, 

Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 
Wonderful new pa egos aera Poe gaedamnern dae To first 

Pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Vi 

Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Per Bhmnee Sor ep vod 

lately free. Very smail charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 

cess or no charge. outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


Complete 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 33 CHICAGO, ILL. 








For answer Linda dragged herself out 
of his arms and left the room. In a mo- 
ment she returned. In her hand was a 
package of bills. 

She sat down on the couch beside Kim 
and counted them out on her knee. She 
was smiling, although her hands were 
shaking. There were a thousand dollars. 
She put them in Kim’s hand. 

“Take them,” she said. “They're yours. 
They are all I have—I was saving to buy 
those sables; and I took them back when 
I thought of this—I haven't got fifteen 
hundred, but—” 

“Linda, are you crazy? What are you 
talking about?” 

“I’m trying to tell you—but I'll never 
be able to if you keep interrupting. Lis- 
ten, Kim.” Her voice began to drag as 
if too tired to carry its burden of words. 
“T got the idea that night you said you 
jweren’t able to afford the time to go away. 
I thought if I paid for your time—and 
we were talking about Adrienne Darnelli, 
and you'd never seen her.... and I 
saw how I could work that in. And that 
first appointment she broke— It wasn’t 
hard; I speak French, and I knew how to 
change my You never 
dreamed it was I, did you, Kim? And it 
all went so well.” A faint smile lifted 
the corner of her drooping mouth. “When 
I sent the messenger in with the money, 
and you didn’t suspect— But I planned 
every detail so carefully! You needed 
the trip so much—and I was getting very 


lonely. You’ve been able to speni so 
little time with me these last months.” 
She stopped and looked wistfully u> at 
him. “I tried to talk to you; I hoped 
things would improve—but they seemed 
to grow worse—” Her voice trailed off 
into silence, and she sat there quictly 
smoothing out the edges of her wet hand- 
kerchief. 

Kim was staring down at the money in 
his hand, He bit his lips; he folded the 
bills with care and then unfolded them 
with an equal care. 

zs | don't know what to say to you, 
Linda,” he began presently. “Promises 
are such vain things. But I’m going to 
try—" He stooped and kissed her ver 
gently. Then he rose and walked to the 
desk. 

He rummaged about until he discov- 
ered his check-book. For a moment he 
wrote busily, and then came back to the 
couch, 

“Look out, honey,” he said. 
dry yet.” 

Linda looked questioningly down at the 
check in her hand. “Fifteen hundred dol- 
lars! But Kim—” 

“I’m going to keep the other,” Kim ex- 
plained. “And when my work gets too 
engrossing, I’m going to open the safe 
and look at it—I think it will help som 
He spread the check out on Linda’s lap 
“To Linda Norton Hains,” he read; t 
he added gravely: ‘For time reserve: 
four perfect days.” 
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shall conclude that he is open-minded and 
that he will be able to meet new issues 
and overcome fresh difficulties. In other 
words, I am more interested in the qual- 
ity of mind, the sort of temperament my 
candidate has, than in what he has done. 
The presidency is not. to my mind, a re- 
ward or an epitaph; it is an opportunity. 
I want my vote to bring to his opportu- 
inity the man who can make the most 
lof it. 

We grow up with the idea that Presi- 
dents are made of different clay from 
the ordinary run of mortals. We wrap 
them round and round with myths and 
traditions. We idealize them. After all, 
ithey are just human beings with the same 
\kind of qualities and abilities that we 
'have. We ought to remember this when 
we make our choice for President. Let us 
inot think our candidates have access to 
wisdom shut off from us. They are not 
jlike the prophets of the Old Testa- 
‘ment. Let us, then, measure them as we 
‘measure ourselves and each other. 
| We have been told that women are 
igiven to personalities. For one, I make 
ino apologies if we are. We have been 
\told that they will inject personalities into 
\politics. For one, I hope they will. We 
ineed to think of our candidates as human 
|beings, subject to temptations, equipped 
with minds, led by temperament and 
driven by necessity like ourselves. Men 
have been too inclined to think of them 
as either gods or demons, half fiction and 
half poetry. No human being I ever met 
{was impersonal; all are affected more or 





Your Candidate and Mine 


(Continued from page 55) 


less by their human prejudices and weak- 
nesses, their divine wisdom and strength 
I suspect candidates of being human per- 
sonalities. It is this personality we must 
study in order to make our choice. Since 
time immemorial women have dealt in 
personalities, physical and psychical. It 
has been their business to understand 
them, to measure them, to train them 
This old business of theirs should fit them 
now to be choosers of candidates. 

But there is another side to this empha- 
sis on personality. It would be perhaps 
well to sound a warning. Considered as 
human beings instead of disembodied 
ideas, candidates will be examined as they 
never were before. The wise campaign 
manager will recognize this fact. He will 
turn loose the historian, biographer, the 
photographer, the analyst. He will apply 
the microscope. Thus and thus only will 
his candidate escape the scalpel of gossip 
which carves the truth into strange and 
awful designs. There is a wide difference 
between knowledge and scandal. But 
when the first is withheld, the latter often 
takes its place. 

The fact that some women do not know 
that we are electing an executive ani! 
neither a model we are to follow or a 
symbol which we may worship as the 
British do their king — this should not 
lessen the importance of the contribution 
that women will make to politics if th: 
cause the candidates to get off their pedes- 
tals, make our acquaintance, and be 
chosen for their qualities as human bhe- 
ings. 
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Alone in the 
Desert 


(Continued from page 72) 


to watch for them by day and listen for 
them at night. When they get into a 
flock they will kill sheep just for the 
love of it. I have killed three coyotes 
the past month with my rifle. 

“Another time something got into the 
sheep at night and I did not dare shoot 
as they were all huddled up so closely 
together I would have killed many. So I 
took the axe and went out. A coyote 
was so busy among the sheep he paid no 
attention to my approach. I struck at 
him with the ax and got in a lucky lick 
the very first blow and killed him. 

“And then there are the rattlesnakes, 
numerous and very bad in July and Aug- 
ust, for at that time they shed their 
skins and are blind and will strike sav- 
agely at the least noise without the usual 
warning rattle, and they hide so well in 
the grass and bunches of sagebush that 
one is right up on them before catching 
sight of them. I had a great dread of 
them at first but have gotten over that 
now and am merely watchful and careful. 
which is all that is required. Very few 
that I see now escape death from my 


knife 


Ms GARDNER took up the work 
because of the life out of doors and 
to build up her health and has attained 
her wishes to a very satisfactory de- 
gree. She is tanned by the sun and winds 
until she is as dark as a gipsy and has 
gained thirty pounds. Winter work calls 
for much exposure and hardship, but the 
lady prepares for that by purchasing a 
good outfit of winter clothing; two suits 
underwear, two heavy men’s overshirts, 
fur cap, fur mittens, heavy shoes, over- 
shoes and a good sheep-lined coat; goggles 
and colored glasses complete the outfit 
which costs about seventy-five dollars. 
Goggles are necessary to protect the eyes 
in b'‘zzards, and the colored glasses from 
the glare on the snow, which often causes 
snow-blindness, an ailment from which 
it usually takes several days to recover. 

Although alone most of the time, fifty 
miles from the railroad and often ten to 
fifteen miles from any other human be- 
ings she has never met with any mishap 
and regards herself as safe as any man 
employed at the same business. Every 
one stopping at her camp, she says, is 
kind and polite and ever ready to render 
any needed assistance. Each man in the 
neighborhood sort of holds himself re- 
sponsible for her safety and welfare. In 
the West, where courage and efficiency 
are always admired, and rewarded, re- 
gardless of sex, it would indeed go hard 
with any man who didn’t act the gentle- 
man when at Miss Gardner’s camp. 

“How long do you expect to continue 
this work, and what do you expect ul- 
timately to do?” I asked. 

“T shall continue to herd awhile longer 
yet, the rest of the year anyway. Then 
I shall take a short rest and visit my peo- 
ple. Then I may take up a homestead. 
One can prove up on a six hundred and 
torty-acre homestead by three years resi- 
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Scents of the Orient 


ry |ERFUMES which come from the rainbow’s end— 
| odors which the East winds whisper—the quaint amber 
= scent of geisha dancers—spicy extracts of Araby the 


blest. 


Prized for their seductive piquancy, their appealing 


and enduring delicacy, their actual difference from all others. 


Three Popular Vantine Groups 


Sandalwood 


Extract . s5ocand $1.50 
Toilet Water . . $2.00 
Sachet Powder . . 

. . « 5c and $1.00 
Toilet and Bath Soap, 35¢ 
Talcum Powder . . 25¢ 


Wistaria Blossom 


Extract . . . . $2.00 
Toilet Water . . $2.00 
Sachet Powder. . $1.50 
Taleum Powder . 25¢ 
Face Powder (4 shades) $1 


Toilet Cream, 25¢ and 50c 


Geisha Flowers 


Extract . 50c and $1.50 
Toilet Water . . $2.00 
Sachet Powder . . . 

; 75¢ and $1.00 
Disappearing Cream, 50c 
Face Powder (4shades! 75 


For Sale by the Best Dealers Everywhere 


Your dealer will gladly demonstrate to you the delicacy and 
enduring quality of Vantine’s Oriental Perfumes and Toilet 
Requisites. Should your dealer not yet have them, write us, men- 
tioning his name, and we will see that you are accommodated. 





INCENSE 32° 


ine’s fragrant burning powder, in unique package, 75c, 
, $3.00. Burners, 75c up. Sets (Incense and Burner) 


$1.50 up. Samples of Incense, only, mailed prepaid, on request. Address Dept. G. 
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NEW YORK 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., Inc. 
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“DEAUTY: 


That is the alluring title of 
the greatest novel of our 
immediate day thus far 
written by America’s Balzac 


It begins its serial course 
in the one magazine in 
which all Mr. Hughes’ great 
novels first and exclusively 
appear —in the Red Book 
Magazine 


THE RED Book MAGAZINE 
for September 


On Sale Everywhere - ~- 
The Red Book Corporation, 36 So. State St., Chicago 


HUGHES 
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25 cents 























Your Chance to Make Big 
Profits in Vulcanizing 


Here is your chance to get into a highly profitable 
business which will make you independent. High 
class vulcanizers are in demand everywhere. Many 
of our gradnates make @ year and over. 
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dence and the cultivation of forty acres, 
so I may homestead and start in the 
sheep business on a small scale on my own 
account. It is the most profitable busj- 
ness one can engage in in Wyoming. not 
excepting horse and cattle raising. Sheep 
increase faster than cattle yielding a woo! 
crop each year, also a crop of limbs, 
The lambs can be marketed at five 
months. There are several women in the 
State are managing ranches successiully. 
A sister of the man by whom I am em- 
ployed successfully managed an eleven 
hundred and sixty acre ranch for four 
years, handling four thousand hea! of 
sheep, five hundred head cattle and fifty 
head of horses, but she is married now. 

“And will you marry? Any time? 

“Ves, if the right man comes along. | 
do not, because I have taken up a man’s 
occupation, assume that women should 
wear the pants. I believe, where a woman 
is free as I am, in making an effort in 
the direction of bettering her lot in life, 
and there is no better place than the 
great West where working and _ living 
conditions are not overcrowded as in the 
East, and where woman is admired and 
respected. So I shall be willing and con- 
tent to cook, sew, mend, wash and keep 
house for the right man, but shall always 
love the out-door life and to be around 
animals.” 


Sweet Strange 
(Continued from page 61) 

Well, if I hadn’t said that— So I'm re- 

sponsible. And that is why it’s only fair.” 

“Hate fairness!”’ thought I. 

“Only fair that I should do what | can 
toward getting him well again.” 

“Tt’s—it’s very good of you to think 
of it—” 

“It’s not goodness. 
now, if I may.” 

I hesitated. Wouldn’t the sight of her 
be the best tonic poor Jim could have? 
On the other hand, would it do him much 
good to see her visiting him in the spirit 
of fairness and duty? (Meant what she 
said—meant it still!) Quieter she was, 
but very little less hostile toward him. | 
saw, than she had been that evening on 
the mountain. 

I looked at her, hard, as she stood with 
one elk-booted foot on the lowest step. 

“Why,” I asked curiously, “do you 
want to see him?” 

Again the answer: 
help.” 

Hopeless! 

I said (I think experimentally): ‘Miss 
Tarbell, my brother might not wish to 
see you.” 

“In that case,” returned Miss Tarbell’s 
composed young voice, “there certainly 
would be nothing more to be said, but I 
should have to do the fair thing.” 

“All right,” said I rather shortly. (Hate 
people with a sense of justice.) “I'll go 
and see if my brother feels up to seeing 
any strangers this afternoon.” 

With this shot I left her standing on 
the wooden porch and sought Jim. Bill 
had been in to smoke a pipe with him, 
but now he was alone, sitting up against 
his pillows with a pad and pencil; and 


I'll come in right 


“* think I ought to 
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at the sight of what he was doing, my 
heart, Which had been softened to her, 
hardened again against the girl. 

Poor boy, he was busy over one of 
those exhausting arithmetical problems, 
pounds and dollars and back again. He 
had before him a receipt of our stagger- 
ing account at the Dollardorf, and as I 
came in, he was putting down: “Journey 
to Chicago.” 

Poor lad, the expenses of this trip that 
had resulted in nothing but what? Emo- 
tional bankruptcy! 

“Jimmy, some one wants to see you.” 

He looked up wearily. “Awfully kind 
of them, Monse, but must I? I rather 
wanted to go into these accounts with 
you, if you could be bothered for half 
gn hour.” 

“Right-o, as soon as you like; but I 
thought you might like to see her first. 

is Miss Tarbell,” I told him quickly, 
seizing the bull by the horns. ‘“They’re 
back from the mountains, and she 
thought she’d better come and do some- 
thing, as she’s a trained nurse, I believe,’ 
I gabbled hastily. “She’s outside now; 
but don’t see her, Jimmy, if you don’t 
want to. She'll go.” 

“Go? Of course she’s not to go; of 
course I'll see her,” 
most composed voice, his calling-up-the- 
reserves voice. 
he pushed those papers under his pillow. 
“D’you mind passing me that comb?” 

“Let me do it,” said I. I am the only 
person who has ever been allowed to 
lay a finger on Jim’s hair. He is one 
of the many people who cannot endure 
their hair to be touched. I fished out 
a clean handkerchief, stuffed it into his 
hands. “Afraid I am awfully untidy,” 
he muttered. 

“You are perfectly tidy, darling,” I 
said chokingly as I went to get that girl 
into the room. 

He sat up—pajama-collar turned a lit- 
tle back from the throat on which the 
necklace of rosy tan had faded so. His 
color had been burned out of him by 
fever, and that beauty-patch upon his 
cheek showed up like a brown leaf against 
his pallor. I was wrung afresh to see 
the weakness and the change in him. I 
hoped she too might be wrung, that girl, 
by the sight of what she’d done. 
had done it, after all. 

Hardening my heart against her, hard- 
ening my voice, I went out and told her 
that she might come in. 

She came in, holding her red-brown 
head high and supple body very erect— 
holding that apple still in her hand as if 
it were a queen’s orb. Wrung? She was 
as little moved, to look at, as an army 
nurse of ten years’ service would be when 
ushered into the presence of some ‘so- 
ciety woman “with netves.’ Her very 
glance proclaimed aloud that it was not 
sympathy or inclination that brought 

Jim looked up at her, and I saw his 
hand clutch the sheet. But the mask 
was well down over his white face, and 
t! *\ his low-pitched drawl the note 

eigned conventionality, sounded 
antly. 

ly good of you to look in. 
y nice of you to bother—” 

as far as this when he slumped 
ist his pillow in a dead faint. 








said my twin in his | 


I saw his hand shake as | 








Never Sleep 


With a film-coat on your teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of people on retiring now 
combat the film on teeth. They fight 
it day by day. And those glistening 
teeth seen everywhere now form one 
of the results. 


You owe yourself a trial of this new 
teeth-cleaning method. Dentists every- 
where advise it. The results it brings 
are all-important, and they do not 
come without it. 


What film does 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. Feel it with your tongue. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. And dentists now trace most 
tooth troubles to it. 

The ordinary tooth paste does not 
end film. So, despite all brushing, much 
film remains, to cause stain, tartar, 


| germ troubles and decay. 
She | 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed init. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Ways to combat it 


Dental 
research, has found effective ways to 
fight film. Able authorities have proved 


science, after years of 


their efficiency. Together they bring, 
in modern opinion, a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


These five methods are combined in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent —a tooth 
paste which complies with all the new 
requirements. And a ten-day tube is 
now sent free to everyone who asks. 


Watch the teeth whiten 


You will see and feel results from 
Pepsodent which brushing never 
brought you heretofore. A week’s use, 
we think, will amaze you. 


One ingredient is pepsin. One mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest all starch deposits that 
cling. One multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva to neutralize mouth acids. 


Two factors directly attack the 
film. One of them keeps the teeth so 


Papsadé ant 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 


sites. Now advised by leadin 
dentists everywhere and suppli 
by all druggists in large tubes. 


highly polished that film cannot easily 
cling. 

Watch these effects. 
coupon fora 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. Note 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 

The book we send explains all these 
results. Judge what they mean to you 
and yours. Cut out the coupon so you 
won't forget. 


10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 817, 1104S, Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Send the 














Only one tube to a family 
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New Tone 
Betterments 


Demand your consideration 


of The Brunswick 


HE Brunswick Method of Reproduction, although it 
has many advantages, primarily brings better tone. 
All its features combine toward that coveted achievement. 





Suppressed or muffled tones are absent. There is a 
roundness or fullness of expression that is quickly noted, 
the first time you hear The Brunswick. 


The Ultona, the all-record reproducer obtained only on 
The Brunswick, obtains the utmost from the record. It 
brings out intonations often slighted. It plays each type 
of record exactly as intended, being adjustable at the turn 
of a-hand. 


Furthermore, it practically eliminates so-called ‘surface 
noises.”” For it is the only counter-balanced reproducer. 
It travels a cushioned path around the infinitesimal 
grooves of the record, its suspension so perfect that the 
needle follows every undulation. 


The Tone Amplifier, built to conform to acoustic Jaws, 
is another feature of the Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion. Here again tone waves, having been reproduced 
perfectly, are allowed to amplify and develop naturally. 








ito : This Tone Amplifier is built entirely of moulded wood, 
so shaped as to permit proper vibration of tone waves. 
There is no clashing caused by imprisoned tone waves. 


In every particular and considered as a unit, the Bruns- 
wick Method of Reproduction is one of the greatest ad- 
vancements in the phonographic art. It brings final 
perfections, new refinements. 


Your ear will quickly detect the superiority of The 
Brunswick. A comparison will award The Brunswick 
first choice. 





So if you seek the utmost in a phonograph, be sure to 
hear The Brunswick first. Visit a Brunswick Dealer. 
Ask also to hear Brunswick Records, which can be played 
on any phonograph with steel or fibre needles. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co.,819 Yonge St., Toronto 














